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PREFACE. 


THE general argument of the following work is briefly this. 

The various systems of Pagan Idolatry in different parts of the 
world correspond so closely, both in their evident purport and in 
numerous points of arbitrary resemblance, that they cannot have 
been struck out independently in the several countries where 
they have been established, but must have all originated from 
some common source. But, if they all originated from a 
common source, then either one nation must have communicated 
its peculiar theology to every other people in the way of peaceful 
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and voluntary imitation ; or that same nation must have com- 
municated it to every other people through the medium of con¬ 
quest and violence; or lastly all nations must in the infancy of 
the world have been assembled together in a single region and in' 
a single community, must at that period and in that state of 
society have agreed to adopt the theology in question, and must 
thence as from a common centre have carried it to all quarters 
of the globe. 

These are the only three modes, in which the universal ac¬ 
cordance of the Gentiles in their religious speculations can 
possibly be accounted for. But, as the incredibility of the first, 
and as the equal incredibility and impossibility of the second, 
may be shewn without much difficulty ; the third alone remains 
to be adopted. Now this third mode both perfectly harmonizes 
with the general purport of Heathen Idolatry, and minutely 
accords with an historical feet which is declared to us on the 
very highest authority. An examination of the theology of the 
Gentiles forces us to conclude, that all mankind were once 
assembled together in a single community, and that they after¬ 
wards spread themselves in detached bodies over the face of the 
whole earth-: Holy Scripture asserts, that such was actually the 
feet. 
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Under these circumstances, I am necessarily led to treat 
largely of the dispersion from Babel and specially to insist upon 
an important peculiarity in that dispersion which has hitherto 
been entirely overlooked. I am also led to discuss certain other 
subsequent great movements, which stand closely connected 
with the peculiarity alluded to. In short, the events, which 
occurred in the plain of Shinar, have stamped a character upon 
the whole mass of mankind that remains vividly impressed even 
to modern times. The powerful and martial family, that once 
obtained a decided preeminence over their brethren, have never 
down to the present hour, ceased with a strong hand to vindicate 
their superiority. 

March 4, 1815. 
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30. An Egyptian temple at Essnay, exhibiting conjointly dm mountain, the cavern,- 
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CHAPTER I. 


General Idea of the Mythology of Paganism, 


The discussion of an intricate topic will always be rendered more easy 
and perspicuous to the reader, if its general result^ as deduced by the per r 
son who has conducted it, be first presented to him. Such an arrangement 
possesses so many obvious advantages, that it is not lightly to be abandoned. 
In the investigation of mathematical truth, it has by common consent been 
preferred: and it will be found no less convenient, in prosecuting topics of a 
very different description. Among these, am inquiry into the origin 
of pagan idolatry may justly be specified. Here a variety of important 
conclusions necessarily depend upon the proof of certain leading positions. 
But those leading positions cannot aH be demonstrated at the same moment 
of time: the establishment of them must be successive. Hence the author, 
as his subject progressively leads him to make remarks and to draw infe¬ 
rences, which, so far as their solidity is concerned, depend upon points not 
yet formally established, is frequently compelled to require, that some 
degree of credit may be given to his bare assertion. ' Each point will indeed 
be proved in its due order: but, for a season, it must occasionally be taken 
for granted. This being the case (nor could the matter be well ordered 
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“°°**• otherwise), it will be useful to give a brief introductory statement of the 
general result: how far that result be well founded, the reader must here¬ 
after gradually judge for himself. v 

I. Holy Scripture, in more than one place, teaches us verj unequivocally 
what were the objects of pagan adoration: and the knowledge, which we 
may thence collect, perfectly corresponds with the deductions that must 
inevitably be drawn from the universal system of ancient idolatry. 

The inspired writers inform us, that the Gentiles, when they departed 
from the worship of the one true God, venerated, partly the host of heaven, 
and partly certain beings, who, in the New Testament, are usually called 
Demonia , and, in the Old, Baalim or Siddim. The first of these appella* 
tions has, in our English version, been unfortunately rendered deoils; as if 
the Pagans literally and properly worshipped evil spirits. That such indeed 
was the opinion of the Jews, we may collect from their bestowing upon 
Satan the name of the idol-god Baal-Zebub ; and this notion they seem to 
have transmitted to the Christians, who lung and strenuously maintained it: 
but the word, which our translators (evidently under the influence of <tha 
then prevailing idea) have rendered devils, does by no means give any 
countenance to such an hypothesis.' In the religious system of the old 
mythologists, Demons were the same as Hero-gods: and these Hero-gods 
were acknowledged to be the souls of eminent benefactors to mankind; 
who, after they had quitted this mortal sphere of existence, were worship¬ 
ped as deitiesby a too grateful posterity.' Among the philosophic few, they 

* I need scarcely observe, that this notion forms the basis of the machinery employed by 
Milton in his Paradise Lost. 

* Hesiod. Oper. et dier. lib. i. ver. 120, 125. Platon. Cratyl. p. 398. de repub. lib. v. 
p. 468. Some philosophical speculatists maintained, that there were two sorts of Demons ; 
the souls of illustrious men separated from their bodies after death, and certain ethereal spirits 
which had never inhabited any bodies at all. I doubt, however, whether this distinction be 
not a comparatively modern refinement: for I can find scarcely auy traces of it in the system 
of pagan theology, which was generally established. There, almost nnivenally, the Demons 
appear as the souls of the mighty dead; though a notion very often prevailed, that they bad 
descended from heaven or from the orb of the Moon, previous to tbeir entering into mortal 
bodies. Apul.dedeo SocraLp.690. PluL de defect, one. p. 431. See Bp. Newtoo’s Dis¬ 
sert. on the Proph. Vol. ii. p. 417, 418. 
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aetth' to hare been chiefly considered in the light of potent mediators **"• *• 
between man and a supreme divinity : but with the multitude, less in¬ 
fluenced by speculation than by sense, they usurped the worship due only 
to the Most High; and the unseen and all-pure Jehovah was overlooked 
and forgotten in the midst of a host of Demons, whose symbolical images 
could be seen and felt, and whose semimortal attributes courted (as it were) 
a greater famiHarity.* Accordingly, both among the Greeks and the Egyp- 
tiabs, the gods are described as having once reigned upon earth: and the 
principle of deifying illustrious benefactors after their death was openly 
acknowledged by both those nations as forming the basis of one part at least 

their popular theology. 

Some of the Christian fethers, notwithstanding the common idea that the 
pagans worshipped evil spirits, were well aware that the real objects of 
their adoration were, not devils, but the souls of departed mortals. Thus 
Tamilian informs us, that the Demons of the Gentiles were the shades of 
the dead: Araobius asserts, that the heathens venerated dead men as im¬ 
mortal gods, and-that their shrines were ho better than sOmany sepulchres: 
and Clemens Alexandrinus remarks, that the more skilful theologists placed 
in their temples the coffins of (he deceased, called their souk Demons, and 
taught that they ought to be worshipped by men/ 

These then are the Demons, mentioned in the New Testament as adored 
by the pagans: and, agreeably to such an interpretation, Epiphahius un¬ 
derstands a remarkable prophecy of St. Paul relative to the great apostasy 
of the latter times. The apostle bad foretold, that certain persons in the 
Christian Church should depart from the ioiind doctrine of the Gospel, and 
should give heed to mythic tales and speculations concerning Demons. On 
this, Epiphanius, rightly concluding that the Word Demons was used in its 
well-known pagan sense, remarks, that the import of the prophecy was, 
that there should hereafter be worshippers of dead men among apostate 

1 Platon. Sympofc p. 202, 20S. Apul. de deo Social p. 674, 675, 676 . apod Newton 
ibid. p. 415, 4l6. 

* See Mede*s Works, b. iii. c. 3, 4, 5} where various authorities arc give), and where the 
subject ft discussed at large. 
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Christians, even as there formerly were among the apostate Israelites.* The 
fathers indeed appear to me to have erred in supposing, that the pretended 
coffins of the Demon-gods were truly the coffins which had contained their 
corpses, and that their temples were really their sepulchres: bat they are 
perfectly right in their opinion, that the Demons of the gentile world were 
no other than deified men. 

1. I mean not however to say, that the writers of the New Testament 
always use the word Demon in this sense: they doubtless sometimes employ 
it to describe evil spirits; and from this application we may, I think, gather 
some a wfal truths relative t o thejalse religion of Paganism.* 

Though the Gentiles did not, literally and strictly, worship the prince of 
bell; their whole theology may well be deemed to have originated from the 
evil one, and to have been employed by him as an useful instrument to sub- 
serve his infernal purposes. In every country and in every age, the leading 
' features of idolatry have been cruelty and obscenity, sacrificial bloodshed 
and unbridled systematic licentiousness-: to adopt the accurate language of 
our great poet, hut hard by hate has sat enthroned wherever the genius of 
polytheism prevailed. 

But Scripture seems to intimate, that idolatry was even yet more imme¬ 
diately the religion of Satan. We read in the Acts of a young female, who 
was possessed with a spirit of divination according to our version, with a 
spirit qf Python according to the original Greek* This spirit enabled her 
to utter certain oracular responses, by which & considerable profit accrued 
to her masters. Whenever she beheld Paul and his companions, the spirit 
was compelled to testify through her organs, that they were the servants of 
the Most High God, and that they showed to men the way of salvation. 
At length the Apostle, grieved at so deplorable a sight, charged the spirit in 
the nfme of Jesus Christ to come out of the girl; and this adjuration he 

* See Mede’s Works, b. iii. c. 6. 

* It may be observed, that the pagan Greeks also sometimes use the word Demonia to ex* 
press wicked and malignant demons , who, according to what Plutarch speaks of as an an- ( 
cient opinion, envy good men, and strive to hinder them in the pursuit of virtue lest they 
should at last be partakers of greater happiness than themselves* Pint, in vit* Dion* Such 
a belief seems to have originated from some tradition of the fallen angels* 
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was constrained forthwith to obey. 1 Now, according to the {dam unvar¬ 
nished import of this narrative, the young female was possessed by an evil 
spirit, which impelled her to utter responses of an oracular nature. The 
spirit was an intelligent and living agent , as appears from his conveying to 
the girl a clear knowledge of the character and office of St. Paid. And he 
is denominated a spirit of Python : which is the precise name of the Del¬ 
phic serpent, that was slain by Apollo, but which himself originally deli¬ 
vered oracles from a sacred cave in Mount Parnassus.* This fabulous 
monster, as it is well known, communicated the title of Pythku to the god, 
and of Pythia to his oracular priestess; who ,was supposed to receive the 
vapour of inspiration from a cleft in the rock. Putting these matters to¬ 
gether, we certainly seem to collect, that there was something more than 
mere juggling imposture in the responses of the ancient oracles. For, if 
the spirit of Python, as ejected by St Paul, was properly an infernal spi¬ 
rit ; it appears only reasonable to infer, that the spirit of Python, which 
was said to influence the Delphic priestess, was likewise an infernal spirit. 
And some, I think, of the old oracular responses (I men not those which 
are employed to decorate poetry, but those which are detailed in sober his¬ 
tory) warrant such an inference. 

• Since the devil is termed in Scripture the prince of the power if the air, 
and since foe rapidity of a spirit’s action must far exceed that which marks 
foe action of a corporeal being; we may infer, that Satan is able to couvey 
intelligence respecting things present with inconceivable rapidity from one 
quarter of the world to another. We may likewise conclude from bis na¬ 
tive superiority to man, however his faculties may have been debased by his 
rebellious apostasy, that his knowledge of things past is both clear and ex¬ 
tensive. But a prophetic view of things future is foe prerogative of God 
alone icm this point, without a special inspiration from him, angels whether 
good or bad are involved in -foe same profound ignorance as short-sighted 
man himself. A spirit indeed, who by the subtlety of his nature possesses 
o pport u nities of knowing and combining things present which never could be 
known and combined even by the most consummate statesman, may draw 
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m«si. more probable inferences and guessor relative to futurity ttapt* Statesman 
could do ; just as & statesman, whose means of information aregseater, way 
anticipate an event more cle&dy than a private person of confined. intelli¬ 
gence: but still the united wisdom of bell can do no more than guess t God 
alone knows with infallible certainty what is about to come to pass. With, 
tbese speculations the responses of the pagan oracles remarkably a<$onb; 
They appear in some instances to declare thing* present with an accuracy,, 
possible to the rapidity of spirit, but utterly impossible to the slowness of 
man: while, respecting things future, which neither spirit nor man can. 
penetrate without divine inspiration, they are indefinite or ambiguous. 

The intercourse of Croesus with tbe Delphic oracle of the Pythian Apollo 
excellently illustrates the preceding remarks. 
k That king, by way of trying the knowledge of the Demon-god previous 
to consulting him on matters of real importance, directed his ambassadors 
to inquire, on the hundredth day after their departure from Sardis, what be 
was himself doing at that precise point of time. The ambassadors faithfully 
executed their commission ; and Croesus, determining to elude the vigilance 
of Apollo by the improbability of his. employment, devoted the appointed 
day to the boiling of a lamb and a tortoise in a brazen kettle covered with a 
brazen lid: but the god, as soon as he was consulted, declared without 
hesitation, that he perceived the odour of a lamb boiled with a tortoise, 
while hrass was at once, beneath it and above it. The accuracy of the reply 
convinced Croesus in an evil hour that the oracle might be depended on ; 
and, most unfortunately for himself, he next consulted it relative to the issue, 
of his projected war with Persia. Between this question, however, and his 
former one, there was a most important difference, to which the king did 
not sufficiently advert. The first related to things present} and, though 
the Pytbia by her unassisted intellect obviously could not have solved it, 
yet there is no difficulty in conceiving, that an evil spirit, who was permitted 
thus to exercise his natural power, might with the velocity of thought suc¬ 
cessively hear the proposed question, witness, the employment of Crcesus, 
and declare through the organs of the priestess the nature of that employ¬ 
ment : but the second related to thingsfuture , and therefore did not admit 
of a solution equally easy: in this case, all that the spirit of divination 
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could do was to veil his ignorance in the specious garb of intentional ambi- “***■ 
guity. Accordingly, the second answer differs from the first in a manner 
perfectly corresponding with the difference between the two questions. The 
king was informed, that, if he went to war with the Persians, he should 
overthrow a great empire. Delighted with the prediction, he took it for 
granted that the fall of the rival monarchy was decreed: but the event 
proved, that the ruin of Lydia, not of Persia, was intended. Still however, 
wishing to render himself as secure as possible, he a third time consulted 
the oracle. The question, which he now put, was, whether his'power should 
ever be diminished. This was coming closely to the point: but the art of 
the evil spirit (if evil spirit were concerned in the transaction) was still an 
overmatch for the credulous prince. He was advised to consult his safety 
by a precipitate flight, whenever a mule should acquire the sovereignty of the 
Medes. Croesus was now folly convinced of his future success: and it was 
not till his empire was totally ruined, that he discovered too late the 
predicted mule in foe semi-Persian and semi-Median Cyrus. 1 

The palpable ambiguity of foe second response, so different from foe un¬ 
equivocal precision of foe first, requires no comment.: but the fond seems, 
upon a careless surrey of it, to approach very near to the limits of genuine - 
prophecy. Yet it is only on a careless survey that any such character 
can be attributed to it: if strictly examined, it will be found, though in a 
snore refined manner, to equal even the second in point of ambiguity. Croe¬ 
sus was told, that he should be safe, until a mule became king of Media. 

This response secured the credit of the oracle, whatever might be foe issue .of 
the war: if Cronus were vanquished, then Cyrus was ready to be adduced 
as foe fetal mule; if he should prove victorious, then foe god bad familiarly 
predicted his success by declaring that nothing could endanger his charmed 
empire save an utter impossibility. 1 

fl. But, whatever might be the nature and extent of diabolical influence 
over foe pagan oracles, this at least is certain, that foe Gentiles were not 

* Hand. lib. L c. 47,48, A3, AS, 91. 

* Dr. Hales hit tome judicious remarks on this curious subject in his Chronol. vol. iii. p. 
125—189. 
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»ook i. worshippers of evil spirits. Both the acknowledged import of the word 
Demon,, and the characters attributed to the heathen divinities, prove with 
sufficient plainness, that those divinities were once mere mortals; though 
their worship was inseparably blended with that of the heavenly bodies 
and the elemental powers of nature. The chief question therefore is, what 
mortals were venerated after their death as the hero-gods of pagan an¬ 
tiquity. 

This question is solved in a very remarkable manner by Hesiod: and it 
will be found hereafter, that bis solution perfectly agrees with the human 
characters sustained by the deified objects of gentile adoration. When the 
mortal remains of those mho flourished during the golden age mere hidden 
beneath the earth, their souls became beneficent Demons ; still hovering over 
the world which they had once inhabited, and still watching as guardians 
over the affairs of men. These, clothed in thin air and rapidly flitting 
through every region of the earth, possess the royal privilege of conferring 
wealth and of protecting the administration of justice .' The passage is 
curious; both as accurately pointing out the notions entertained respecting 
the offices of the Demon-gods, as specifying that'they were originally mere 
men, and as defining the precise race of mortals who obtained such honours 
after their death. They, who flourished during the golden age, wore the 
persons counted worthy of being venerated as Demons. 

3. If then we would know what particular persons those were, we must 
ascertain the epoch to which this celebrated poetical period ought to be 
chronologically referred. Here I will venture to affirm, what shall be proved 
at large.in the sequel, that the mythology of the gentiles acknowledges two 
golden ages; the first coinciding with the period which immediately followed 
the creation, the second coinciding with the period which immediately suc¬ 
ceeded the deluge. Such being the case, since the Demon-gods of Paganism 
were the mortals who lived during the golden age, and since there was a 
golden age both immediately after the creation and immediately after the 
deluge; it will plainly follow, that those Demon-gods were the members of 
the Adamitic family in the one instance and the members of the Noetic 


\ 


* Hes. Op. et dier. lib. i. w. 120—125. 
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fami ly in the other. Eminent persons, who flourished subsequently to each mur 
golden age, might occasionally be added, and in feet were added : but 
the individuals of these two primeval families may safely be esteemed the 
original and genuine prototypes of the Demon-gods. Thus the heads of the 
Sethite generations from Adam to Noah, perhaps also those of the Cainite 
generations, were remembered with a certain degree of reverence; thus like¬ 
wise afterthe deluge some of the younger patriarchs, particularly those of the 
line of Ham, were adored as Demons, and even usurped (as it were) the 
titles and honours of their diluvian fathers: yet, if we examine the legendary t s 
histories of the chief deities worshipped by the Gentiles, we shall almost in¬ 
variably find them replete with allusions to the creation and Paradise on the 
one hand and to the deluge and the Ark on the other. 

4. The reduplication of the golden age originated from a very remarkable 
opinion prevalent among the pagans, which, so far as I am able to judge, 
can alone bring us to a satisfactory and consistent elucidation of ancient 
mythology. > y 

It was well known to the Gentiles, that the first world was destroyed by > 
an universal deluge, and that a second world arose by a sort of new creation 
out of its ruins. But their speculative genius did not rest satisfied with this 
simple truth. They applied, to an acknowledged and notorious feet, a spe¬ 
cious kind of analogical reasoning; and deduced, from a single destruction 
and renovation of the world, a series of similar destructions and renovations. 

Nor did they extend this theory prospectively alone, they employed it also 
retrospectively: whence they inferred, that, as a new world would hereafter 
arise out of the wreck of the present world just as the present world arose from 
the wreck of the antediluvian world; so the antediluvian world itself was but the 
successor of a yet prior mundane system. Some fancifully United the number of 
these worlds ; in which case their favourite sums were seven or fourteen, in al¬ 
lusion to the seven companions of Noah or to those seven doubled: but others 
carried the speculation yet further. It began to be doubted whether there 
was any such thing as a strictly proper creation. As the new world after 
the deluge was but a modification of that which preceded it, and as the ante¬ 
diluvian world was similarly esteemed a modification of a prior world; the 
vain curiosity of man proceeded to inquire, whether matter itself was not 
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eternal, and whether each world through an infinite aeries could be 
more than a mere organization of preexisting substance. The first of theae 
theories produced the doctrine of a limited succession of worlds; the other, 
that of an unlimited one. Such speculations were of very remote antiquity j 
and die exordium of the book of Genesis seems to me to have been evidently 
written in decided opposition to them. We are there taught, that matter it 
mot eternal, but that it was created out of nothing by the word offtad: and 
we are further taught, that there was no world before that which preceded 
the deluge; for the Almighty is unequivocally represented as forming the 
newly created matter into that identical world, which was inhabited by Adam 
and his posterity. 

5. But the speculations of the old mythplogists did not stop with either m 
limited or an everlasting succession of worlds. They were not ignorant of 
certain singular coincidences, which produced some degree of resemblance 
between the antediluvian world and that which was reproduced from its 
ruins. 

• The primitive world commenced with a single pair; who may indeed have 
had other children, but who were chiefly memorable as being the parents of 
a triad of sons espoused to a triad of daughters. Mankind was originally 
cradled in the garden and mount of Paradise: here were placed Adam 
and Eve; and from that lofty region, from that sacred mount of God, all the 
earth was, as from a centre, replenished with inhabitants. Of the three sons 
of Adam one was distinguished from his brothers by a spirit more prone to 
daring wickedness; and the consequence was, that he was driven out from 
the society of his family labouring under the curse of God. As for Adam 
himself, we know little of bis character and actions, save that he was by occu¬ 
pation a husbandman, and that in point of patriarchal rank be might be 
esteemed an universal sovereign of that earth which was wholly peopled with 
his own descendants. We learn however from the very short authentic 
narrative which we possess of antediluvian matters, that the new world even 
in its infimcy beheld the institution of the rite of sacrifice, certainly no 
later than the recorded sacrifice of Cain and Abel, most probably (I had 
almost said assuredly) as early as the foil, after which and in consequence of 
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which Adam seen* to have been the firat Mcrificer. 1 Yet, abort as the in¬ 
spired narration is, we further learn from it, that Adam dwelt fearless and 
secure in the midst of the brute creation while he continued in a state of in¬ 
nocence ; but that, after he transgressed, a gradual deterioration of m a nn e r s 
took place, first in the line of Cain and at length in the line of Seth, until 
God was provoked to destroy the aboriginal world by the waters of an uni¬ 
versal deluge. 

Now it is a curious circumstance, that in all these particulars the new 
world, with more or less exactness, resembles the old. It also commenced 
from a single pair, remarkable as having for their offspring a triad of sons 
espoused to a triad of daughters-in-law. It also, as from a centre, was re¬ 
peopled from the lofty region of Paradise : for there is sufficient reason to 
believe, that mount Ararat, where the Ark rested after the flood, coincides, 
h pofot of geographical situation, with the mountof Eden; there is su ffi cien t 
reason to believe, that the land of Ararat is in fact the very same high country 
as that where the sacred primeval garden was planted by the hand of God. 
With regard to the three sons of Noah, one of them seems to have been dis¬ 
tinguished from his brothers by a more daring spirit and a greater propensity 
to violence; characteristics, which have strongly marked his posterity m all 
ages, however the native fire and high chivalric soul of one great branch may 
have been happily tempered by the mild genius of Christianity. This son did 
not indeed fall himself under a curse like Cain, nor ought he justly to be com¬ 
pared to the first murderer : but the malediction pronounced uponhis offspring 

* Such an opinion I collect in the following wanner. The sacrifice of the two brothers if 
indeed circumstantially recorded ; but no intimation is given, that the rite itself wps them awtf. 
toted: hence we may infer, that its institution was prior. Now, though we have no specific 
account of any such institution; yet we read, that immediately after the fall the man and his 
wife were clothed by the hand of God himself with the skin* of beasts.' As yet, however, death 
was unknown in the world: whence then were the skins of these animals procured t The only in- 
tisisetory answer seems to be; that the beasts were slain for sacrificial purposes, and that they 
wen thus slain by the express command of God: for it was by the direction of God, not by 
the contrivance of man, that their skins were used for raiment j and no grant of animal find 
was made until after the deluge. If then the beasts were slain for sacrifice, Adam must ob¬ 
viously have been the first sacrifices See below book ii. c. 8. $ i. 
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sooe i. Canaan formed a coincidence, imperfect indeed, yet such as could scarcely, 
be overlooked in drawing an extended comparison. Respecting Noah, few 
historical particulars have come down to us in detail: those few however 
serve to mark a strong resemblance between him and Adam. Noah was the 
great universal father of the second race of mankind, as Adam was of 
the first. He was by occupation a husbandman. He was the general 
sovereign of that earth, which was afterwards peopled by his posterity. He 
was the first postdiluvian sacrificer: and, as the primeval victims appear to 
have been offered up within the precincts of Paradise, for Adam and Eve 
were clothed with the skins of the slaughtered animals previous to their ex¬ 
pulsion from the garden; so the earliest victims after the flood were offered 
up, immediately subsequent to the liberation from the Ark, on the summit of 
mount Ararat, which, there is reason to believe (as I have already hinted), 
coinrides geographically with Paradise. He dwelt secure in the midst of the 
brute creation, with which he was shut up in the Ark. His general piety 
produced, however imperfectly, a sort of second golden age, a renewed image 
of the Paradisiacal state, a period of decided innocence and holiness com¬ 
pared with the lawless and abandoned times which preceded the flood. But 
a fresh corruption of manners soon again infected the earth: the floodgates of 
unrestrained violence and obscenity were once more opened: and similar 
deeds of rapine, and tyranny, and bloodshed, were reacted by a new race 
of warlike Nephelim. 

Such being the dose analogy between the histories of the two worlds, a , 
fresh theoretical refinement was built upon it. The doctrine of a mere 
succession of worlds was heightened to the doctrine of a succession of similar 
worlds. Each mundane system was thought to present an exact resemblance 
of its predecessor. The same persons re-appeared in new bodies ; the same 
parts were acted by them afresh ; the same deeds, whether good or bad, 
were repeated. The appointed circle being run, the four ages of increasing 
depravity having reached their termination, again that awful catastrophe takes 
place; which, resolving the elements into their original chaos and blending 
in one common destruction the minor hero-gods and their votaries, leaves 
only tiie chief of those gods sleeping in the deep silence of perfect solitude. 
But to destroy is merely to create afresh: a new world springs from the 
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■chaotic mass ;a new great father appears; anew triad of hero-gods emanates chap. i. 
from bis substance; and the eternal wheel again rolls forward. 

- 6. The necessary consequence of this theory was the doctrine of the 

transmigration of souls. Each person was believed to have existed in a prior 
world: and each person, after his death, was expected, when the appointed < 
term of ages had elapsed, to reappear in a new theatre of action. The 
Metempsychosis, in- lapse of time, experienced certain refinements which 
shall be noticed in their proper place; but such appears to have been its 
original and most simple form. 

Agreeably to these speculations, while Noah and Adam were each 
.esteemed the great universal father both of gods and men, the former was 
supposed to be no other than a reappearance of the latter; and, in a similar 
manner, the divine souls, which once animated the Adamitical triad, were 
thought to have been again incarnate in the persons of the Noetic 
triad. Hence we find the two aboriginal Patriarchs of the two worlds per¬ 
petually designated by the same appellation, but distinguished from each other ( 
as the first and the second or as the elder and the younger: and henccb 
.where the knowledge of such a distinction was lost, we find a sort of mixed 
^character produced, whose history refers him partly to the age of Adam and 
partly to that of Noah. The remembrance indeed of the flood was im¬ 
printed so much more deeply on the minds of the Gentiles, than that of the r 
creation and the antediluvian world; that, in the persons of the Demon-gods, 

Noah predominates far above Adam, and the Noetic triad above the Adam- 
itical triad: yet the knowledge of events prior to the deluge was by no means 
lost even in the west, while throughout the east it was preserved in many 
instances with a remarkable degree of accuracy. 

Speculative error however is seldom stationary: the doctrine of the Me¬ 
tempsychosis was soon carried to a greater extent, than even a long succes¬ 
sion of similar worlds might seem to warrant. Whenever any eminent cha¬ 
racter arose in the early ages, he was deemed a reappearance either of the 
great father or of a person of the sacred triad; though the period, in which 
he flourished, was not that of the commencement of a new world. Hence 
the titles'of toe Demon-gods were bestowed upon him; and hence, instead of 
only two Menus or two Buddhas, we find several who bore those appella- 
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tions, though we may distinctly observe a Menu and a Buddha placed at dm 
era of the flood and a Menu and a Buddha ascribed to the era of the creation. 
From this refinement evidently originated the oriental doctrine of Avatars or 
various successive incarnations of the same Demon-god; a doct rine, which 
had taken such deep root in the minds of the eastern theologibts, to whose any 
theories many of the first heresies which infested the Church may easily be 
traced, that Christ himself was venerated by the ductile faith of more than 
one Asiatic sect, as an incarnation or Avatar of Buddha or Vishnou, and as 
the head of a new chronological epoch. 

7. Ancient mythology ever, delighted to veil the simplest truths in the lan¬ 
guage of mysterious allegory; the hierophahts rightly judging from their 
knowledge of human nature, that the religion which they inculcated would 
thus be rendered more venerable in the eyes of the abused multitude. From 
this humour originated the adoption of a tenet, which may be traced with 
greater or less distinctness in perhaps every system of old mythology. . 

, Adam and Noah were each the father of three sons: and to the peraons of 
the latter Of these triads, by whose descendants the new world was repeepled, 
the whole habitable earth was assigned in a three-fold division. This truth, 
though it sometimes appears in its naked and undisguised form, was usually 
wrapped up by the hierophants in the cloak of the most profound mystery. 
Agreeably to the doctrine of the Metempsychosis, each of the sons of Noah 
was supposed to be animated-by the spirit of his father, as that father was 
himself animated by the spirit of Adam. Hence, instead of plainly saying 
that the mortal, who had flourished in the golden age aad who was venerated 
as the universal demon-father both of gods and men, was the parent of three 
sons; they were wont to declare, that the great father had wonderfully tripli¬ 
cated himself, yet that he still in effect continued but one, inasmuch as each 
of his three forms was mutually the same both as the other forms and as the 
primeval sire himself. They taught accordingly, that there was really but 
one original Demon-god and ancestor of mankind; that this deity had indeed 
triplicated himself by a wonderful multiplication; but that bis three foams 
were only delusion, because, so far as the general descent of the human 
race is concerned, they might be ultimately resolved into one person. 

Pursuing this vein of mysticism, they industriously contrived to obscure the 
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triple division of the habitable globe among the sons of Noah, just as ***** *• 
much as the characters of the three sons themselves. A very ancient no* 
tion universally prevailed, that some such triple division bad once taken 
place: and the hierophants, when they had elevated Noah and his three 
sons to the rank of deity, proceeded to ring a variety of corresponding 
changes upon that celebrated threefold distribution. Noah was esteemed j 
the universal sovereign of the world; but, when he branched out into three 
kings, that world was to be divided into three kingdoms or (as they were 
sometimes styled) three worlds. To one of the three kings therefore was 
assigned the empire of heaven; to another, the empire of the earth includ* 
mg the nether regions of Tartarus ; to a third, the empire of the ocean. 

Yet the characters of the three kings, as we examine them, mutually melt 
into each other; until at length we find but one world and one sovereign, 
who rules with triple sway the three grand mundane divisions. 

So again: when Noah became a god, foe attributes of deity were inevit¬ 
ably ascribed to bias; otherwise, he would plainly have been incapable of 
supporting bis new character: yet, even in foe ascription of such attributes, 
the genuine outlines of his history were never suffered to be wholly for¬ 
gotten. He had -witnessed the destruction of one world, foe new creation 
1 of another, and foe oath ef God that he would surely preserve mankind' 
from the repetition of such a calamity as the deluge. Hence, when he was 
worshipped as a hero-god, be was revered in foe triple character of the 
destroyer, foe creator, and the preserver: and, when he was reputed to 
have multiplied himself into three cognate divinities, the three attributes 
were divided among them. Thus were produced three gods, different yet 
fundamentally the same: one, mild though awful as the creator; another, 
gentle and beneficent as foe preserver; a third, sanguinary, ferocious, and 
implacable, as the destroyer. Agreeably to such notions, we find the same 
*ky, who is elsewhere described as sailing m a ship over the waters of the 
deluge, and who is dressed out with every historical characteristic that can 
mark him to be Noah, invocated nevertheless as the potent being that sue* 
ceutvdy consumes and reproduces all things. 

8. I am folly aware, that many persons, whose talents 1 respect, have 
imagined, that the triads of the Gentiles originated from some perverted tra- 
Pag. Idol. vol. i. C 
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book & diti on s of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity: nor need any one blush to have 
been drawn into such a theory, since the mighty mind even of a Horsley 
rested in it as satisfactory. So far as I can judge however, it is not' suffix 
dent merely to notice thefrequent recurrence of a triad in the theology of 
the pagans, nor even to adduce the phraseology which is sometimes em¬ 
ployed by themwe must also examine the mythological history of the 
persons who compose those triads, if we wish distinctly and satisfactorily 
to ascertain whence they originated. Now such an examination seems to 
me very clearly to prove, that they have no sort of relation whatever to the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity, but that they sprang from a totally dif¬ 
ferent source: and, though I think the language employed by Sir William 
Jones much too severe, I yet cannot refrain from regretting with him that 
the theory in question has ever been brought forward.* As the tenet of the 
Trinity could not have been proved, in the first instance, to any Christian 
believer from tHe triads of the gentile world; so neither can it receive any 
confirmation from them. It solely rests on the declarations of the inspired 
volume; nor does it either admit or require any extraneous assistance from 
the demon-theology of paganism. 

9. There was yet however another coinridence to be elicited, in order 
that the theory of a succession of similar worlds might be rendered com¬ 
plete. 

At the period of the creation, the Earth was the great universal mother, 
from whose fruitful womb both men and animals and vegetables were pro¬ 
duced : but, at the period of the renovation after the deluge, it was well 


1 This occasionally is very remarkable, and in some instances genuine: in others, as we 
shall hereafter see, there is great reason to believe, that it has been heightened by the mis¬ 
taken seal of some of the early Christian fathers. I particularly allude to the Orphic triad. 

* Very respectable natives tune assured me, says he, that oae or two missionaries have been 
aboard enough, in their seal for the conversion of the gentile*, to urge, that tie Hindoos were 
even now almost Christians, because their Brahma, Visknou, and Mahesa, were no other than 
the Christian Trinity; a sentence, in which wt con only doubt, whether folly, ignorance, or 
impiety, predominates—The tenet of our Church cannot, without profaneness, be compared 
with that of the Hindoos, which has only an apparent resemblance to it, but a very deferent 
meaning. Asiat. Res. vol. i. p. % 72, *73. 
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known, that the same part was not again performed by the Eacgiji. A sub¬ 
stitute therefore must be found : and the hierophants bad oo^'to attend to 
simple matter of fact, in order to discover precisely such a substitute as their 
system demanded. When the waters had retired into gfe central abyss from 
which they issued, the Ark rested on the summit of mount Ararat, and 
both men and animals and vegetables were born (as it were) from its womb. 
Hence the Ark was naturally made the great mother of the postdiluvian 1 
world, as the Earth was of the antediluvian world : and, since each succes¬ 
sive world was deemed a perfect transcript of its predecessor, and since 
Adam the first great father was thought to have reappeared in Noah the 
second great hither; the Ark was thence, in a similar manner, closely con¬ 
nected, and in some sort even identified, with the Earth. 

The correspondence was strengthened by the notions which the ancients 
entertained respecting that body both at and after the epoch of the crear 
tion. They supposed, that it floated, during the process of formation, in 
the thick turbid waters of the primeval Chaos; and that afterwards, when 
the work was completed, it rose above the surface of the circumfluent ocean 
after the manner of some immense island. In this last particular, so for as 
the great eastern continent is concerned, they are not mistaken ; for it is 
now well known, that the . tract of land, which comprehends Europe, Asia 
and Africa, is surrounded on every side by the sea: but they probably 
were alike ignorant of the globosity of die ocean and of the existence of 
America. 

Such were their ideas of the Earth; and correspondent with them was 
the condition of the Ark during the prevalence of the deluge. It floated 
in what was esteemed the Chaos of a new world; it was encompassed, like 
an island, by the ocean; and, when the work of a fresh creation was com¬ 
pleted, it brought forth a new great father, a new triad of Demon-gods, a 
new race of animals, and the seeds of a new succession of vegetables. 

Agreeably to these speculations, when the Earth and the Ark were each 
considered as a great mother, the latter was esteemed a transcript of the 
former, as the great father Noah was deemed a revival of the great father 
Adam. The Earth was the Megacosm; the Ark was the Microcosm: and 
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*••**•• their attributes, tides, and symbols, were almost invariably interchange¬ 
able. 

Thus, while the Earth was thought to resemble in shape an enormous 
boat, floating tranquilly on the surface of the ocean stream; the Ark was 
conversely compared to, and identified with, the Earth. The one was fur¬ 
nished exactly in the same manner as the other : the sole difference between 
' them consisted in the scale of magnitude. A vast centrical mountain formed 
the mast or boss of the mundane boat: and die great father, rising out of 
the sacred umbilicus of the arkite world, supplied to it the place of a mast 
That mountain was the hill of Paradise, the hill also where the ark rested 
after the deluge, consequently the hill whence the inhabitants of both worlds- 
equally derived their origin: that great father was properly Noah, ulti¬ 
mately Adam, and consequently the parent whence the inhabitants of both 
worlds were equally descended. 

Thus again the aquatic Lotos, which has the remarkable property of ever 
rising to the surface of the water and never sinking beneath it, was made a 
symbol of the Earth. In this case, die calix of the flower represented the 
whole mundane boat; the four larger leaves, the four great arbitrary con¬ 
tinental divisions, Europe, Siberia, China, and Hindostan; the eight small* 
er, the eight supposed principal intervening islands; and the petal spring- 
A ing out of the centre, the sacred diluvian mount of Paradise, from winch 
flowed in opposite directions the four holy rivers of Eden. Yet the Lotos 
was equally a symbol of that ship, iu which the great father is said to have 
sailed over the ocean during the prevalence of the deluge, and which is 
fobled to have been transformed into a dove while the waters were retiring 
from off the face of the earth. In this case, the calix represented the body 
of the arkite world; and the petal, which had before shadowed out the cen¬ 
trical mountain, now typified the great hither, whose favourite haunt, whether 
he multiplied himself into a triad of Demon-gods or shone conspicuous io 
bis eight refulgent forms, was ever allowed to be that hallowed patriarchal 
bill. 

Thus also foe egg is well known to have been universally a symbol of' 
^ foe Earth: yet it was not more a symbol of foe Earth than of the Ark: for 
that same being, who is literally declared to have once floated in an ark on 
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the surface of the Ocean, is alio send to hwe been bora from an egg which 
had long been tossed about at the mercy of the elements; and the three 
Demon-gods, into whom he was thought to have triplicated himself, are ne¬ 
vertheless similarly pronounced to be egg-born. 

Thus likewise a cow was very generally employed to represent the great v 
mother; and that great mother, we are told, was the Earth: yet we find) 
that the mystic name of that animal was Theba, which literally signifies an 
ark and which is the very word employed by Moses to designate the ship 
of Noah; and we likewise find, that it was thought the most proper hiero¬ 
glyphic of that ark within which the principal Demon-god is said to have 
been inclosed during the permitted reign of his enemy the ocean, for the 
god is indifferently described as having been shut up and set afloat in a 
wooden ark and in a wooden heifer. 

Such being the intercommunion both of character and symbols, we may 
naturally expect a similar intercommunion of titles: uor shall we be disap¬ 
pointed. 

All the goddesses of paganism will be found ultimately u melt together J 
into a single person, who is at once acknowledged to be the great mother 
and the Earth : yet that person is also declared to have assumed the form Of 
a ship when the mighty waters of the vast deep universally prevailed, to 
have peculiarly presided over navigation, to have sprung from the sea and' 
yet to have been bom from that sacred mountain whence flowed the holy* 
rivers of Paradise, to have contained within her womb all those hero-gods 
who are literally said to have each sailed in an ark, to have been in seme 
remarkable manner connected with the dove and the rainbow, or to have' 
had a ship for her special representative. 

In consequence of due intercommunion, what ought property to be pre¬ 
dicated of the Earth is also predicated of the Ark ; and conversely, what 
flight properly to be predicated of the Ark is also predicated of the Earth. 

ID. As the Earth and the Ark were each reputed the great universal 
mother, and as Noah and Adam were each esteemed the great universal - 
father, the hierophants were obviously led to place them in a certain de¬ 
gree of relationship to each other. Here we have much mythological re¬ 
finement arising from very simple causes* The connection, which most na- 
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*ook i. turally might be supposed to subsist between two persons who were reck¬ 
oned the father and the mother both of gods and men, was the 
one: hence they were considered in the light of husband and wife. But it 
was at the same time observed, that Noah was himself born out of the 
womb of the Ark, no less than the triad of younger Demon-gods who were 
v bis offspring; as Adam had previously been born from the womb of the 
all-productive Earth: hence they were considered in the light of a mother 
and her son. Yet the hierophants could not but remark, that, although 
Noah was born from the Ark, he nevertheless existed before it and even 
produced it; they would also observe, that he existed before the renovated 
world, and might thus be allegorically deemed its parent: hence they were 
considered in the directly opposite light of a father and his daughter. These 
two ancient beings they placed at the head of every renovated world, sup¬ 
posing them to exist before all other creatures and to be themselves pro¬ 
duced from Chaos and dark Night: hence they were lastly considered in the; 
light of a brother and a sister. 

It is obvious, that such allegorical speculations as these would naturally 
lead to a variety of wild fables relative to the mystic union of the great father 
. and the great mother. From this source originated therefore all the tales, 
of an incestuous connection, which was thought, in many different modifica¬ 
tions, to have subsisted between those two primeval personages. Thus the 
great father is said to have sometimes espoused his own mother, sometimes 
his sister, and sometimes his daughter. 

Nor did the confusion end here: it produced those singular demon ge¬ 
nealogies, which at the first sight appear to involve a direct contradiction.; 
We perpetually find an older god and a younger god associated together 
and viewed in the light of a father and a son: yet, if we examine their cha¬ 
racters, we soon perceive that they are fundamentally but one person ; and, 
if we further inquire into the notions entertained respecting them by the 
old mytbologists, we shall hare no occasion to build merely upon our own 
deductions, for we shall be unequivocally assured that the two are in 
reality but one deity. Sometimes, instead of a father and a son, two bro¬ 
thers are similarly joined together: but still we find, that no more than a 
single person is intended by both of them. This division of one god into 
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two characters naturally arose out of the different relations which the (peat tMATrU 
father was supposed to bear to the great mother. When he was esteemed 
the husband of the goddess, and when the goddess was thought to have 
produced a son; that son was naturally deemed the offspring of her consort 
likewise, though he was in reality the very same person viewed under a 
somewhat different aspect. In a similar manner, when the great father was 
said to be the brother of the goddess, and when the goddess was also feigned 
to be united in marriage to a husband; her husband and her brother would 
of course appear in the relation of brethren to each other, though but a 
single person was truly meant by both of them. The hierophants had also 
another motive for dividing Noah into two persons, nearly allied to the 
speculation which we are now considering. That patriarch in an eminent \ 
degree sustained a double character. As the mystic parent of the Ark, 
and as an inhabitant of a former world, he wore the semblance of a ve¬ 
nerable old man: as the child of the Ark, and as the first inhabitant of a 
new world, he seemed as one restored to a state of youthful vigour. 

The same division of character, which marks the great father, will be > 
found also to mark the great mother. It originated partly from the desire 
of establishing a complete analogical resemblance, and partly from die same 
source as the other. Thus we may continually observe an older goddess 
and a younger goddess associated together, and viewed in the light of a mo¬ 
ther and a daughter: yet their characters will prove upon examination to 
melt into one person; and the old mythologists, instead of suffering the 
matter to remain in any doubt, plainly assure us, that the two are funda¬ 
mentally but one. We may trace the origin of this notion just in the same 
manner as that of the corresponding opinion respecting the great father. 

The goddess was sometimes said to be the wife, and sometimes tbe daugh¬ 
ter, of the chief Demon-god. When she was esteemed his daughter, she 
was naturally esteemed the daughter also of his consort: yet the wife and 
the daughter were after all but one person, though divided into two charac¬ 
ters ; whence we are perpetually told, that the wife of the great father was 
his own daughter. 

11 . From this diversified relationship arose several curious varieties in 
the triads of the Gentiles* 
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The genuine triad doubtless consisted of three sons, born from , 
one father and united in marriage with their three sisters : and this 
was sometimes mystically expressed under the notion of the primeval 
Demon-god wonderfully triplicating his substance. But the pagan mytho- 
logists introduced many refinements upon the original doctrine, in conse¬ 
quence of their speculations relative to the varied connexion of the great 
father with the great mother. Thus we find triads consisting of a god and 
two goddesses, and again of two gods and one goddess. Each of these 
principal varieties had also its subvarieties. Under the first we have a fa¬ 
ther, a mother, and a daughter; a mother, a son, and a daughter; and a 
father, a sister, and a daughter: under the second we have a father, a mo¬ 
ther, and a son; a father, a sister, and a son; or two brothers and a sister. 
Yet, whatever variations may have been struck out in allusion to the proper 
triad of Demon-gods, we shall constantly find the old hierophants confessing, 
that in reality they have but one god and one goddess, for that all the male 
divinities may be ultimately resolved into the great father as all the female 
divinities finally resolve themselves into the great mother. 

- 12. These two ancient personages, from whom ah things were allowed, 
-to have been produced, were on that account esteemed the patrons of ge¬ 
neration, and were thought to preside over births of every sort and descrip- 
-tien. They woe reckoned the two principles of fecundity, whether animal 
•r vegetable : and, as the Universe was supposed to have originated from 
their mystic union, they were in every quarter of the globe represented by 
two symbols, which were indeed sufficiently expressive of their imagined at¬ 
tributes, but which cannot be specified consistently with a due regard to de¬ 
corum. Every where did the degraded wisdom of paganism discover the 
symbols in question. If the mundane lotos was contemplated; they were 
seen in the calix representing the earth surrounded by the ocean, and in 
the petal exhibiting that pristine mountain of Ararat whence the inhabitants 
of both worlds derived their origin. If the mystic ship, equally typified by 
the lotos, was viewed; -they were seen in the hull which was the form as» 
sumed by the great mother during the prevalence of the deluge, and in die 
mast which shadowed out the great father during the same period* As the 
deities of generation, they were thought to preside over the opening of the 
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womb; and, since the rudiments of the new world were all born from- the euir * '• 
door of the Ark when it was first opened on the summit of Ararat, the 
same divinities, who were the two reputed principles of fecundity, were ever 
venerated as the gods of the door or as the gods of opening. 

Such being the notions entertained respecting their powers, and such 
being the symbols by which they were represented, it is easy to conceive 
how much practical licentiousness might be expected to prevail, when re¬ 
fractory and apostate man was once given up by divine justice to follow his 
own vain imagination. In the corrupt theology of paganism, prostitution 
was not incidental, but tystcmatic. It flowed naturally from the doctrines, 
and formed a constituent part of the ritual. The violation of female chas¬ 
tity was not the mere result of unrestrained licentiousness, but was es¬ 
teemed the surest mode of propitiating the two great principles of genera¬ 
tion, from whose mysterious union was produced the world and all that it 
contains. 

13 . But this religion of hell led'its deluded votaries into even worse 
crimes, into even greater abominations. 

Prone as the pagans were to polytheistic multiplication, they were equally . 
prone to a strange amalgamation. The union of the great father and the 
great mother was sometimes thought to be of so intimate a nature, that it 
was even inseparable. They ceased to be two distinct persons; the one 
became a component part of the other; and, by a mysterious conjunction 
or combination perfect as the union of the petal and the calix in one Lotos, 
a single divine being was produced whose compound person partook of both 
sexes. This blended hermaphroditic deity was at once the great father, 
and tlie great mother; at once the primeval male, and the nymph who by 
successive renovations could boast the attribute of immortality. This god 
was the sire of the Universe: yet from his pregnant womb were produced 
dike the sacred triad of demons and the whole vegetable and material 
creation. 

Now it was the ordinary custom of the priests and priestesses to personate 
the deity, whom they served. They assumed his titles, imitated his cha¬ 
racter, ascribed to themselves his attributes, and endeavoured to exhibit to 
the life the principal circumstances of his mythological history. These no- 
Pag. Idol vol. i. D 
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sook i. tions produced the corruptions of the phallic worship and the solemn pros* 
titution of female virtue, when the great father and the great mother were 
considered as two distinct persons severally presiding over the powers of 
generation: but, when they were viewed as a single person partaking of 
both sexes and alone presiding over both powers, it is easy to conceive what 
monstrous enormities were the consequence among a race of theologists, 
who deemed it laudable and meritorious to imitate in their own persons the 
supposed character and actions of their deity. The priests, while they as¬ 
sumed the titles of their god, studied also to take upon them his imagined 
hermaphroditic nature. They wore the dress and copied the manners of 
women: they literally, urged to the deed by a frantic enthusiasm, ceased to 
be men : and, while they endeavoured in imitation of their deity to partake 
of both sexes, they really failed to partake of either. Scripture abounds in 
allusions to the practices attendant upon this mode of worship: and, in 
order to preserve the Israelites from being contaminated by them, it strikes 
at the root of the evil by specially prohibiting men to appear in the garb of 
women or women in the garb of men. Suffice it to observe, that the prac¬ 
tices in question were such, that the land of Canaan is even said, in the 
nervous metaphorical phraseology of Holy Writ, to have vomited out in 
very disgust its polluted inhabitants. Nor were such deeds peculiar to 
Canaan, nor yet were they merely the result of a depraved appetite: they 
prevailed more or less in almost every part of the pagan world from India 
even to America, and flowed as an immediate practical consequence 
from the religious theory which had been adopted relative to the amalgama¬ 
tion of the two great parents. 

14. Yet, however common these speculations might be, the hierophants 
seem to have been aware, that the union of the great father and the great' 
mother was .purely allegorical and therefore altogether imaginary. Neither 
* the Earth nor the Ark produced their mystic offspring, animal and vegetable^ 
in consequence of any real marriage with Adam or Noah: ou the contrary, 
they each brought forth both the great father himself and the whole race of 
their metaphorical children without any cooperation of a husband Demon* 
god. 

Hence originated a very remarkable opinion, which was occasionally eft* 
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tortained respecting the character of the great mother. She wai by some eHkr ' *• 
theologists esteemed a virgin, and was thought by her own energy alone to j 
have given birth to the principal hero-deity. At the same time, we are left 
in no doubt, how we ought to interpret this fablei for it is usually blended 
inseparably with some legend, which either refers the god thus miraculously 
produced to the period of the deluge, or describes him as having been once 
set afloat in ah ark on the surface of the ocean. 

This speculation, like the two which have been last noticed, was reduced 
to practice, so far as it was capable of being thus reduced, by one remark* 
able class of ancient priestesses. In imitation of the supposed virginity of 
the great mother, colleges of sacred maids under a regular monastic disci¬ 
pline were established ; and, whether in the old continent or in that of 
America, a breach of their vows of chastity was visited by the most severe 
and horrible punishment. 

15. Upon the imputed characters and imagined relationship of the great 
father and the great mother was founded the whole machinery of the pagan 
Mysteries, whether Mithratic, Eleusinian, Isiac, Cabiric, or by whatever 
other name they might be designated. 

The egress of Noah from the Ark was considered in the light of a new 
or second birth, by which he was introduced into a state of fresh existence. 

Hence he was frequently represented as an infant, either exposed on the 
summit of a mountain in allusion to Ararat, or set adrift on the ocean in 
a small ark, or floating helplessly in the expanded calix of the mysterious 
Lotos. Those, who were initiated, sought to imitate this allegorical 
birth of the god. Accordingly, the epoptas were invariably supposed 
to have experienced a certain regeneration, by which they entered upon a 
new state of existence, and were fantastically deemed to have acquired a 
great increase of light and knowledge. Hitherto, they were exoteric and 
profane : now they became esoteric and holy. 

This regeneration of the Mysteries was effected by sundry different pro. 
cesses, equally wise and equally edifying. Sometimes the aspirant had. to 
fight his way through fire and water, to endure the most rigid fasts and pe¬ 
nances, and to encounter all the horrors of darkness and all the yells of 
infernal apparitions : at other times, he had to brave tlse edge of the oppos- 
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■o»k i. ing sword, or to submit patiently to the strictness of a solitary confinement. 
Such however were only the preludes to the initiatory rite; and they were 
designed to prove the fortitude of the votaries, as that of Noah was proved 
during his awful and perilous seclusion within the Ark. The rite itself con¬ 
sisted, sometimes in the aspirants being bom as it were out of a small co¬ 
vered boat, in which he had been previously committed to the mercy of the-' 
ocean; sometimes In his being produced from the imago of a cow', within 
which he had been first inclosed ; and sometimes in his coming forth through 
the door of a dark rocky cavern or artificial stone cell, in which he had 
been shut up during tlie time appointed by the hierophant. 

Of these three modes of regeneration, that by the boat sufficiently ex¬ 
plains itself. Nor need there much be said respecting that by the cow: 
from the earliest times, the Ark was symbolized by' that animal; conse¬ 
quently, the birth from the cow meant the very same as the birth from the 
boat. But the origin of regeneration by the cavern is not at first sight quite 
so obvious : it is capable however of being easily elucidated by Certain other 
remarkable phrases, employed by the hierophants as synonymous with those 
which describe their allegorical new birth. 

The principal Demon-god was not only said to have existed in a prior 
state as a venerable old man, and then to have returned to infancy and 
youth-by a second nativity: but he was likewise described as having been 
lost and then found, as having died and then experienced a wonderful re¬ 
vival, as having been shut up in a coffin or as having descended into'the 
infernal regions and then returned in safety to the light of day. Sometimes 
also he was represented as having been wrapt in a profound sleep, and 
as floating in that condition on the surface of the ocean during the period 
which elapsed between the destruction of one world and the formation of 
another. At the end of that period, when the new creation at length ap¬ 
pears above the water in youthful beauty, the god awakes; and, quitting 
the vehicle on which he reposed, whether the mysterious lotos or the sacred 
aquatic serpent coiled up so as to exbibit the- form of a boat,' assumes the 
government of the renovated world.* All these different images meant the 


* See Plat* II. Fit. ). 
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very same tiling: and the variety seems to have arisen from the mixed 
character of the great mother, who was at once the Megacosm and the Mi¬ 
crocosm, the Earth and the Ark. When the doctrine of a succession of si¬ 
milar worlds was adopted, and when the tenet of the Metempsychosis was 
superadded to it, death was naturally esteemed nothing more than the pre¬ 
lude to a renewed life; and that renewal was indifferently considered in the 
light of a resurrection from the dead or a new birth from the grave. Such 
•peculations exactly suited the identification of the Earth and the Ark in the 
person of one great universal mother. The entrance of Noah into the Ark 
corresponded with the entrance of Adam into the Earth But the entrance 
of Adam into the Earth was his burial: hence the entrance into the Ark 
was also deemed a burial, or an inclosure within a coffin, or a descent into 
the gloomy regions of Hades; and the person, who thus entered, was con¬ 
sidered as one that died or was plunged in a deep deathlike sleep. Adam 
however, the first great father, was thought to have reappeared in the per¬ 
son of Noah, the second great father: hence the egress of Noah from the 
Ark was esteemed a revival or a resurrection or a return from the infernal 
legions. On the other hand, the inclosure of Noah within the Ark was said ' 
to be his inclosure within the womb of the great mother, and- consequently 
his exit to be a birth from that womb: hence the burial of Adam was con¬ 
sidered only in the light of a temporary retbrn to the womb of his primeval 
parent, from which in due time he was destined to be bom again at the com¬ 
mencement of another world. This being the case, the interior of the. 
Earth and the interior of the Ark were, by a mystic intercommunion of 
terms, indifferently called the womb of the great mother and the inf.irnai 
region* :■ and the same god, who had floated in an ark upon the sea, 
who had experienced a wonderful second birth, who had been lost 
and found again, who had died and revived ; was constantly either 
esteemed an infernal deity, or was said to have descended info 
Hades, or was reputed- the president of obsequies and the sovereign 
lord of departed, spirits. Now, whatever the aspirants sceuically repre? 
sented in. the Mysteries, the god himself was believed to have previously un¬ 
dergone. He was thought to have been slain by the mighty enemy that 
overwhelmed the primeval world, to have been set afloat when dead in at*. 
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ark which was deemed his coffin, and to have afterwards returned to life 
and thus to have been born again out of die boat in which he had reposed 
on the surface of the mighty deep. He was likewise supposed to have 
been shut up in the hollow interior of a wooden cow, which is 
to be the same as his ark and which accordingly is designated by the ap¬ 
pellation of Theba; and thus, as he was born again from the ark, to base 
been similarly born again from the cow. He was further celebrated, as the 
god who was born out of a rock or who sprang from the door of a sacred 
rocky cavern, within which he bad for a season lain concealed. Now 
Porphyry assures us, that the holy grotto was a symbol of the World ; and 
the whole analogy of paganism proves him to be right in his assertion. 
The gloomy interior therefore of die grotto must have represented die 
gloomy central cavity of the Earth. But that cavity was the womb of the 
great mother: and the great mother was not only the Earth, but likewise 
the Ark. Hence the sacred cavern must additionally have represented the 
interior of the Ark; and its door, through which both the god and the as¬ 
pirant were equally supposed to be born again, must have shadowed out 
the door of the Ark. Accordingly, the same god and the same imitative 
aspirants, who were sometimes said to have been born from a boat or from 
a floating machine which bore some resemblance real or imaginary to a 
cow, were also thought to have been regenerated, by emerging to open day 
through the door of a gloomy cavern. But, if the birth of the very same 
characters from the ark or the cow was the same as their birth from the ca¬ 
vern ; then the ark, the cow, and the cavern, must mean one and the samft 
thing. And, that this was the case, appears in a very remarkable manner 
from there being exactly the same intercommunion of attributes between- tbs 
sacred cavern and the ship of the principal hero-god, as there » b etw e en the 
Earth and the Ark. An ancient opinion prevailed, that the primeval grotto 
was situated in the deep recesses of the ocean ; that, on every side, it was 
encompassed by the raging waves; and that once, in a season of peculiar 
danger, the great father concealed within its sheltering womb his children, 
who consisted of three sons and three daughters. On the other lumd, a 
curious legend has come down to us, which teaches, 
same great father was once changed to stone tobfe 
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which metamorphosis it of course became a rocky cavern: and we perpe- CHAF * 
toally find a notion predominating, both that the goddess, whose peculiar 
form or symbol was a ship, delighted to dwell in a consecrated grotto; and 
that the god, who was exposed in an ark, was born or nursed in a cave said 
to be situated on the summit of a lofty mountain the transcript of Ararat. 

II. We must now turn our attention to another great branch of ancient 
mythology, differing essentially in some respects from Demonolatry, yet 
most curiously and inseparably blended with it: the branch, of which I 
speak, is Astrolatry or Sabianistn; that is to say, the worship of the Sun, 
foe Moon, and the Host of Heaven. 

1 . The hierophants of old appear to have been very early addicted to the 
study of astronomy: though unfortunately, instead of pursuing their re¬ 
searches in a legitimate manner, they perverted them to the vain re¬ 
veries of Magic, and prostituted them to the purposes of idolatry. As 
foey highly venerated the souls of their paradisiacal and arkite ancestors, 
considering them in the light of Demon-gods who still watched and presided 
aver the affairs of men; it was an easy step in the progress of apostate error 
to imagine, that they were translated to the heavenly bodies, and that from 
those lofty stations they ruled and observed all the passing events of this 
■ether-world When such a mode of speculation was oDce adopted, what¬ 
ever virtues might afterwards be attributed to the planets, and in whatever 
manner tne stars might be combined into mythological constellations, the 
first idea, that must obviously have occurred to the astronomical hiero¬ 
phants, would undoubtedly be ibis: since they perceived the Sun and the 
Moon to be the two great lights of heaven, and since they worshipped with 
an especial veneration the great lather and the great mother, they would 
naturally elevate those two personages to the two principal luminaries. Such 
accordingly was the plan, which they adopted. Those ancient writers, who 
have treated on the subject of pagan mythology, assure us. that, by what 
was ca.led u mystic theocrasia, all the gods of the Gentiles ultimately re¬ 
solved themselves into the single character of the great lather; and, in a' 
similar manner, all their goddesses into the single character of the great 
mother: and they. further declare, that, as ail their gods melt insensibly 
into one, they are all equally the Son; and, as all their goddesses no less 
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book i. melt into one, they are all equally the Moon. Yet, notwithstanding these 
avowed and recognized doctrines, the gods of the Gentiles are allowed to 
have been the souls of their ancestors, and are described as having once 
acted a conspicuous and sufficiently intelligible part upon earth. The only 
conclusion, that can be drawn from these apparently opposite declarations, 
is; that the Demon-gods were worshipped in the heavenly bodies: and, 
agreeably to such a conclusion, we are unequivocally .told, that the souls 
of certain deified mortals were believed to have been elevated after their 
death to the orbs of the Sun, the Moon, the Planets, and the Stars. Hence 
originated the notion, that all those celestial bodies, instead of being mere 
inert matter, were each animated by a divine spirit, were each a wise and 
holy intelligence. 1 

The consequence of this astronomical refinement was the introduction of 
the whole history of the Demon-gods into the sphere, and with it perhaps 
every opinion that was in any way connected with that history. It is most 
curious and interesting to trace the matter in its various ramifications. 

2 . As the great father was peculiarly venerated in the Sun, whatever 
symbol represented the great father represented also the Sun, and whatever 
was predicated of the great father was likewise predicated of the Sun. So 
intimately were they united in the reveries of the ancient hierophants, that 
their characters are perpetually blended together: and, thence, what can 
only be properly said of the Sun is said of his humah associate the great 
father, and what can only be properly said of the great father is said of his 
celestial vehicle the Sun. 

Thus we are told, on the one hand, that the Sun was a husbandman; 
that he was born out of the deluge ; that he sailed in a ship over the surface 
of the ocean; that he was produced, like an infant out of the womb of its 

* This notion wm combined with Paganism even to the very last: nay there an not want- 
ing instances of both Jews and Christians being led away by it. Philo ventured to adopt tho 
pseudo-philosophical speculation, and the learned Origen was seduced to assent to his opi¬ 
nion. For this he was anathematised by Pope Vigiliua: and it would have been well, if the 
Romish Church had always as carefully guarded henelf against the contamination of pagan¬ 
ism. Siquit dieit, Cmhtm, et Sofa n, et Ltuum, et StelUu, et Jpm qutf taper Cakt amt, 
•emotes et wmterwhu etee ftmeim xirtwte t, Amfhtm tit. 
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mother, from the calix of the mystic Lotos, while it floated on the bosom 1 

of the mighty deep; that he was bom from the door of a rocky cavern; 
that he slept, during the interval between the destruction of one world and 
the new creation of another, on the folds of a huge water serpent, coiled up 
in the shape of a boat and thus safely supporting him on the top of the 
waves; that he once saved himself from the fury of the ocean by taking 
refuge in a floating island; that he reigned upon earth after the flood, the 
most ancient sovereign of the postdiluvian world; that he was once actually 
drowned in the sea; and that the present Sun had been preceded by a suc¬ 
cession of others, each of which perished, when the world over which he 
presided perished. On the other hand, we are told, that the human being, 
who was saved in an ark when all the rest of mankind were destroyed by the 
waters of a flood, was either a child of the Sun, or the Sun himself, or an 
emanation of the Sun, or a being compounded of a man and the Sun; that 
this same personage is the king, who rises in light and ascends the vaulted 
sky; that he is the sovereign of heaven, radiant with celestial splendour; that 
he is the sacred fire, which "warms and animates the circle of the Universe. 

3. The same observations equally apply to the mythological character of 
the other chief luminary of heaven. As the great mother was peculiarly 
venerated in the Moon, whatever symbol represented the great mother re¬ 
presented also the Moon, and whatever was predicated of the great mother 
was also predicated of the Moon. But the great mother was a compound cha¬ 
racter, uniting in herself both the Earth and the Ark ; hence we find various 
matters attributed to the Moon, which properly belong not to that body 
but cither to the Earth or to the Ark. 

The great mother was symbolized in every quarter of the globe by a cow: 
yet, while the old mythologists tell us that a cow was the symbol of the 
Earth, they also tell us that it was equally a symbol of the Moon; and they 
complete the whole by assuring us, that a cow was mystically denominated 
Thcba, which properly signifies not a cow but an ark. Exactly correspond¬ 
ent with this intercommunion of symbols is the most remarkable action 
ascribed to the great father. Sometimes he is said to have descended into 
the infernal regions; sometimes he is suid to have been shut up in an ark; 
sometimes he is said to have been inclosed within a wooden cow; and 
sometimes he is said to have entered into the Moon. All these different 
Pag. Idol. vol. i. E 
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book i. matters were asserted of the Egyptian Osiris: and they all atthe bottom ueant 
the same thing; they meant the two successive entrances of the great father,' 
in his two successive characters of Adam and Noah, into the womb of the 
, great mother, the Grave and the Ark. Hence we are told, that the ark of 
Osiris was sometimes made to resemble a cow in form, and sometimes the 
crescent which the Moon exhibits during her first and last quarters. The 
consecrated living cow, denominated Theba, was herself also studiously 
managed so as to display the same appearance of the Moon. The figure of 
a crescent was artificially impressed upon her side; and her horns, them¬ 
selves even naturally exhibiting that figure, were filed and cut and polished, 
so that they might present it to the beholder with the greatest possible degree 
of accuracy. # 

Agreeably to the same astronomico-symbolical speculation, the Moon was 
represented by the ancient mythologists sailing in a ship: and that very god¬ 
dess, whose peculiar symbol was a ship, who is said during the period of the 
deluge to have successively assumed the forms of a ship and of a dove, who 
is described as being born from the ocean, and whose womb is declared to 
have once been the common receptacle of all the Demon-gods, is yet asserted 
to be sidereally the Moon. So again, we find a notion prevalent, that the 
Moon is of an aqueous nature, that she was bom or produced out of the 
retiring waters of the deluge, that she presides over navigation, and that she 
might justly bear the title of the queen of the wooes. All these character¬ 
istics are perfectly intelligible, if we suppose, that the Moon is only intended 
so far as she is the type of the Ark; but they are any thing rather than intel¬ 
ligible, if we imagine the literal Moon in the firmament to have been thus 
described by the ancient mythologists. 

We are not however to forget, that the great mother, whose astronomical 
symbol was the Moon, was the Earth, no less than the Ark: hence we find, 
that certain characteristics of the Earth are ascribed to the Moon, as well as 
those by which the Ark is specially designated. The Moon, though she 
literally rides high in the heavens, is yet made an infernal goddess. As 
such, she is sometimes secreted in a gloomy grotto, and sometimes placed in 
the central cavity of the Earth; where she presides over those mighty waters, 
which support the ship of the infernal ferryman, and which once burst forth 
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to overwhelm an impious race of giants that were feigned to have contended 
in arms with the eight primeval Demon-gods. With a similar allusion to her 
earthly character, the streams of the deluge itself, which retired in every 
direction from the summit of the arkite mountain by the channels of the four * 
rivers of Paradise, are said to have burst forth in the first instance from her 
hollow womb. Such opinions require little comment: when the astronomical 
hierophants chose to place the great mother in the sphere, perhaps they could 
not have found a type more accurately shadowing out her double character, 
than that which analogy itself led them to pitch upon. While the circle of 
the full Moon exhibits the form of the sacred mundane circle: the beautiful 
crescent of the first and fourth quarters presents the figure of a boat, and 
thus aptly represents the ship of Noah. 

That this idea is not purely imaginary, but that the ancients had really 
observed the resemblance between a boat and the lunar crescent, is manifest 
from the shape which they attributed to the ark of Osiris. Both the ark in 
which the god was inclosed, and the commemorative ark which was borne 
by the priests in the celebration of the Mysteries, was formed like the kind of 
ship, which the Latins called Biprora and the Greeks Amphipryvmau: its 
figure, in short, was precisely that of the modern life-boat. * It might how¬ 
ever have been supposed, that the choice of such a form was purely acciden¬ 
tal, and consequently that it had no intentional reference to the lunar crescent: 
but this supposition is effectually prevented by the express declaration, that 
the ark of Osiris was shaped like the Moon; and by the assertion, that he 
equally entered into a luniform ark, into a heifer whose horns represented the 
lunar crescent, and into the Moon herself. Hence it is evident, if we strip off 
the disguise of a mystic astronomical jargon, that the entrance of the god into 
the Moon means only his entrance into a boat shaped like the Moon, and that 
the form of a crescent was given to the boat because the hierophants had 
observed the general resemblance between a boat and the lunar crescent 

4. Having thus disposed of the two great luminaries in particular, the astro¬ 
nomical mythologists next directed their attention to the solar system in ge¬ 
neral. 

They observed, according to the imperfect degree of science then possessed, 

* S«e Plate. III. Fig. 1. 
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book t. th a t there were seven planets, over which the San appeared to preside ae a 
sovereign and moderator . 1 The number coincided too exactly with their 
diluvian speculations to be overlooked: for it answered minutely to that of 
the seven holy persons, who were preserved in an ark with the great father, 
and who constituted with him at their head the eight primeval Demon-gods 
of Egypt. Such being the case, as the hierophants had before likened the 
Earth to a ship, because the character of their great mother was of a mixed 
nature, and because the antediluvian world like the postdiluvian commenced 
from anogdoad; so they now applied the very same comparison astronomically. 
It is a most curious circumstance, though perfectly according with that sys¬ 
tem which sought inseparably to blend together Sabianism and Demonolatry, 
that the ancient mythologists considered the whole frame of the heavens in 
the light of an enormous ship. In it they placed the Sun, as the fountain of 
light and heat ; and assigned to him, as the acknowledged celestial repiesen- 
tative of the great father, the office of pilot But he was not a solitary ma¬ 
riner in the huge ship of the heavens: seven planetary sailors, who were 
brethren and who resembled each other by partaking of a common nature, 
were his eternal companions. With these he performs his never-ending voy¬ 
age: and thus from year to year exhibits to the eyes of mortals the fortunes 
of their diluvian ancestors. 

It is easy to see, that this astronomical refinement is in a considerable degree 
built on an extension of the ideaaffixed to the term Wyrld. The Ark was aWorld 
in miniature: the Earth is a greater World: but the Universe is die greatest, 
and therefore the only proper, World. Hence they are manifestly analogical 
to each other: and hence a sort of mystic intercommunion was thought to 
subsist between them. This eminently appears in the circumstance of both 
the Earth and the Universe being compared to a ship; but it is not the only 
circumstance, in which the prevalence of the same notion may be detected. 
The indosure of the Ark was called the circle of the World: the name of the 
goddess, to whom that circle was sacred, literally denotes the World: and 
the circle itself was sometimes remarkably denominated the Ark or Ship of 
the World. Yet the circle represented not only the inclosure of the Ark and' 

1 They made up the number of the then known planets to seven, by including the Moon. 
See Macrob* in somn. Scip. lib. i* c. 6, p. 25. 
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the ring exhibited by the sensible terrene horizon; it also symbolized that eHAF 
circle in the heavens, in which the Sun revolves during his apparent progress 
through the signs of the zodiac. 

5. As for the Stars, the only use, which the hierophants could conveniently 
make of them in the furtherance of their system, was to arrange them into con¬ 
stellations, and to ascribe to each groupe an imaginary form and character 
which might best suit their purpose. And this was the precise course, which 
they followed. The tales of pagan mythology have been transferred to the 
sphere: and the whole face of heaven has been disguised by the forms of men 
and women, beasts and birds, monsters and reptiles. Yet these were not 
without their signification: as the heavens in general were compared to a vast 
ship manned by eight sidereal mariners; so, without pretending to decypher 
every catasterism, we may at least venture to say, that the Stars, in various 
different modes, have been employed to relate the history of the deluge. 

Since that awful history is thus written in the sphere, and since each Star 
was thought to be animated by an intelligence whose mortal body had once 
lived upon earth, we may readily perceive whence all the follies of judicial 
astrology have originated. Because the events of the deluge were commemo- 
ratroely inscribed on the heavens, it was supposed that every passing event 
■might literally and prophetically be traced either in the constellations or in the 
conjunctions of the planets: and, because the Stars were believed to be ani¬ 
mated by the souls of the Demon-gods, it was concluded, that these specu¬ 
lators of the heavens, as they have been called by an ancient Phenician 
mythologist, still overlooked and influenced the affairs of men. 1 Such pagan 
absurdities continued to prevail long after die introduction of Christianity: 
and, even at the present day, the race of star-gazing impostors, fed by the 
silly credulity of die vulgar, is not altogether extinct. * 

* That the souls of the hero-gods were thought by the Egyptians to have migrated into the 
stars, is expressly asserted by Plutarch. Ta; it 'fyvya-i tv ovqolvu) Xap/feiv avrja. Pluu de 
Isid. et Osir. p. 354. 

* Astronomy, thus blended with hero-worship, certainly originated at Babylon; agreeably < 
to the very just remark of Herodotus, that the Egyptians received it from the Babylonians. 
Herod. Hist. lib. ii. c. 109. This was the primeval centre, whence, with the prevailing sys¬ 
tem of theology, it was carried to all parts of the world. Accordingly, Mr. Bailli has ob¬ 
served, that several ancient nations, such as the Chaldeans, the Egyptians, the Indians, and 
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M0K1 * 6. Such and so intimate being the union of Sabianism and Demonolatry, 

whatever properly belonged only to the latter was transferred with most curi¬ 
ous systematical regularity to the former. 

The great father was esteemed an hermaphrodite; and the great mother 
was, in like manner, thought to partake of both sexes: consequently, in this 
respect, their characters intimately blended together; and each became, in 
some sort, the same as the other. From the two great parents the idea 
was extended to their celestial representatives. The Sun was reckoned some¬ 
times male, and sometimes female: and there was a god Moon, no less than 
a goddess Moon. Helius and Lunus were equally the great father ; for we 
are assured, that the very masculine deity, who was venerated in the Sun, was 
yet the same as the lunar god: and Helia and Luna were equally tire great 
mother; though the character of the solar goddess occurs much less frequently, 
than that of the lunar goddess. The only difference, in short, between them 
was this: each equally represented (he same compound character; but in the 
hermaphroditic Sun we behold the great father presiding over the great mo¬ 
ther, while in the hermaphroditic Moon we behold the great mother support¬ 
ing the great father. 

Agreeably to this mixed and united character of each, and still in perfect 
accordance with the attributes of those earthly personages whom they repre¬ 
sented, the Sun was feigned to have mysteriously triplicated himself, and the 
Moon was also thought to have branched out into three forms or natures. So 
likewise the Sun was supposed to have been born out of a rocky cavern: and 
a sacred grotto was deemed the most appropriate temple for the worship of 
the Moon. A similar correspondence may be observed in almost every other 
particular. The Sun and the Moon were peculiarly venerated on the tops 
of mountains and of pyramidal buildings constructed in imitation of moun¬ 
tains : because every such sacred mountain and pyramidal edifice was deemed 
a copy, as we are unequivocally assured, of the primeval arkite mount of Pa- 

the Chinese, though seated at a great distance from each other, possessed astronomical formulas 
common to them all. These were handed down to them by tradition from some general course: 
for they used them, as our workmen use certain mechanical or geometrical rules, without any 
knowledge of the principles on which they were originally constructed. See Hales's Cbrouol. 
vol. i. p. 144. Our present sphere is in the main the same as that of the old Babylonians, 
Indians, and Egyptians, from whom no doubt the Greeks received it. 
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radise, that favourite abode of the great father and the great mother. The Sun eaA *’ *• 
and the Moon, strange as it may at first appear, were thought to be infernal 
deities: because the great father and the great mother were reckoned deities 
of Hades. The Sun and the Moon were each supposed to be furnished with 
a gate or door; through which, and likewise through the similar doors of the 
planets, transmigrating souls were feigned to be born during their sidereal 
progress towards perfection: because there was a door in the side of the Ark, 
through which the Noetic family were bom into a new state of existence - r 
and because every sacred cavern had a door, by passing through which aspi¬ 
rants were believed to procure the benefits of a mysterious regeneration. 

On the same principle, we may account for another curious opinion en¬ 
tertained respecting all the celestial luminaries. They were equally thought 
to have sprung out of the chaotic fluid, in which the earth floated (as it were) 
both at the time of the creation and of the deluge : they were supposed to be 
intelligent animals produced out of unintelligent animals: and they were said 
to have been all formed alike in the shape of an egg. The notion doubtless 
originated from the circumstance of an egg being employed to symbolize both 
the World and the Ark. By the mystic theocrasia, so familiar to the ancient 
mythologists, each luminary, taken separately, represented the primeval ber- 
maphrodic deity, who united in his own person the blended characters of the 
great father and the great mother: hence, each was bom out of the aqueous 
fluid; each, from non-intelligence, became endowed with intelligence; and 
^a r h bad attributed to it the form of that egg, out of which the principal 
Demon-god and the three kings into whose persons he multiplied himself 
were feigned to have been bora by a certain ineffable generation. In exact 
accordance with this speculation, the hierophants invented a curious legend, 
which describes the Dioscori or Cabiri as produced from a wonderful egg 
that fell out of the Moon. Now the Cabiri were evidently the great father 
and his family; and the egg, out of which they were born, was the acknow¬ 
ledged symbol of the great mother: yet the Moon, for reasons which can 
now be scarcely misunderstood, is immediately connected with that egg. 

Thus exact throughout is the correspondence between Sabianism and De- 
monolatry: each answers to each with the minute accuracy of the parts of 
a severed indenture. 
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III. The union of Sabianism and Denaonolatry engendered Materialism: < 
but it was a Materialism of such a nature as faithfully to preserve the linear 
ments of its parents. 

1. When all things were supposed to be produced from the conjunction 
of the great father and the great mother, and when these were elevated to 
the Sun and Moon or were thought in their different emanations to animate 
the starry host of heaven; it was an easy step to adopt the opinion, that 
the various parts of creation were but so many members dr (as they 
were sometimes called) forms of the universal compound hermaphroditic 
deity. All nature was produced from him, and returned to him: all na¬ 
ture was his body: and his pervading Spirit was the Soul of the World. 
Yet the name, which was given to this soul, seems not obscurely to point 
Out the character chiefly intended by it 

The import of the Greek Nous and of the Sanscrit Menu is precisely the 
same: each denotes Mind or Intelligence ; and to the latter of them the 
Latin Mens is evidently very nearly allied ; or, to speak more properly, 
Mens and Menu, perhaps also our English Mind, are fundamentally one 
and the same word.' Yet I strongly suspect, that the idea of Intelligence, 
which all these terms equally convey, is but a secondary and acquired 
sense. The question will still recur, why Intelligence has been called Nous 
or Menu or Mens or Mind. The names seem to me to have been 
equally borrowed, in the first instance, from the name of that primeval per¬ 
sonage ; who, reappearing (as it was supposed agreeably to the transmigra- 
tory system) at the commencement of the postdiluvian world, was esteemed, 
in his character of the great father, the animating Soul of that World his 
body. Nous and Menu, so far as their original derivation is concerned, 
are both probably mere variations of the name of Noah: the former ex¬ 
pressing that name simply; the latter giving it, according to its oriental 
pronunciation Nuh, with the Sanscrit Men which denotes Intelligent pre¬ 
fixed to it.* But, however this may be (and it is a matter of very little mo¬ 
ment, whether the conjecture be well or ill founded), both the Nous of the 

* See Sir W. Jones’s Preface to the Instit. of Mena. p. 10. 

* Jones’s Pref. to Instit. of Menu. p. x. Asiat. Res. vol. i. p. 239* 


/ 
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Greek philosophers and the Menu of the Hindoos, though the import of *• 
each be similarly Mind or, Intelligence, and though in the material system 
each be the Soul of the World, are alike, in point of personality, the great 
father: for Menu-Satyavrata was preserved in an ark at the time of the 
deluge; and Nous himself, together with three younger Noes into whom 
he was thought to have triplicated himself, was bom from the mysterious 
primeval egg. 

2. The writings of the old mythologists strongly maintain the doctrine, 
which identifies both the great father and the great mother, or those two 
persons blended into one compound hermaphroditic character, with the 
whole material creation. 

That primitive double god was esteemed one, and yet all things. From 
his productive womb was born the Universe: at the end of each successive 
world, every thing is swallowed up or absorbed by him : and, at the com¬ 
mencement of each new world, every thing is bora again from him ; for to 
destroy is still only preparative to creating afresh. Agreeably to these no¬ 
tions, every part of the visible creation was esteemed a member or form of 
the great hermaphroditic parent: all things were comprehended within him¬ 
self, and his stupendous body was composed of all things. 

Such was the idea,- which produced the curious definition of the chief - 
deity of the Egyptians, that occurs in the writings of Hermes Trismegistus: 

God it a circle , whose centre is eoery where, but whose circumference cant' 
no where befound. The circle, or ring, or egg, or globe, was a symbol of 
the World, under whatever modification it was viewed ; whether as the 
Ark or Microcosm, as the Earth or Megacosm, as the Universe or Me- 
gjstocosm. In its largest signification, it was deemed, and perhaps ac¬ 
tually is, boundless: yet, in the material system, it was esteemed the body 
of that great father; who was himself bora from an egg, who was thought 
mysteriously to have triplicated himself, and whose soul was reckoned the 
animating principle of the whole. 

An idea, the same in substance, was perfectly familiar to the Hindoo 
philosophers. At the earnest request of Aijun, the primeval Brahm, who 
triplicated his substance into the three chief Demon-gods of India, or (in 
plain English) who begot three sons, disclosed to him his celestial form, 

Pag. Idol. vol. i. F 
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a°os t. beaming with glory a thousand times more vivid than the light of the me¬ 
ridian Sun. The son of Panda then beheld, within the body of the deity, 
standing together, the whole Universe divided forth into its vast variety. 
He was overwhelmed with wonder, and every hair was raised on end. He 
bowed down his head before the god. Here the universe is placed within die 
womb of the great hermaphrodite ; from which at the beginning of every 
world it was produced, and to which at the end of every world it re¬ 
turned. 

Just the same notion prevailed among the hierophants of Greece. All 
things,' we are told, were framed within the body of Jupiter: the bright 
expanse of the ethereal heavens, the solid earth, the vast ocean , the central 
realms of Tartarus, every flowing stream, every god and goddess, every 
thing that is, and every thing that shall be ; each of these equally proceeded 
from him, for all were produced together within his capacious womb. Ju¬ 
piter was alike the beginning and the ending, the head and the middle: 
Jupiter was at once a male and an immortal nymph. Earth, heaven, air, fire, 
the sea, the sun, and the moon, were each equally and severally Jupiter. The 
whole Universe constituted one body} the body of that king, from whom 
originated all things: and within that body every elemental principle alike 
revobed; for all things were contained within the vast womb of the god. 
Heaoen was his head: the bright beams of the stars were his radiant locks: 
the east and the west, those sacred roads of the immortals, were his tauri- 
fortn horns: the sun and the moon were his eyes: the grosser atmosphere 
was his back, his breast, and his shoulders, expanding into two wings with 
which he flies over the face of universal nature: the all-productive earth 
was his sacred womb: the circling ocean was his belt: the roots of the 
earth and the nether regions of Tartarus were his feet: his body, the 
universe, was radiant, immoveable, eternal: and the pure ether was his 
intellectual soul, the mighty Nous, by which he pervades, animates, pre¬ 
serves, and governs, all things. This homed universal Jupiter is declared 
to be the same deity as Pan; the same also as Dionusus, Pluto, Serapis, 
and Osiris: accordingly, we find the god Pan described in a manner al¬ 
most exactly similar. The ancient poet, who has left us upon record the 
preceding mythological character of Jupiter, celebrates Pan, as being the 
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whole of the world, and ae uniting in hie own person all 4he dements of cmAt - u 
nature. Heaven, earth, sea, and fire, are all but members of the god. He 
is the universal father , the lord of the world, the productive source of every 
thing. Through his wisdom imperishable nature undergoes a perpetual 
change; and by his energy the generations of men, throughout the bound* 
less world, follow each other in endless succession. 

Exactly similar is the character of the Egyptian Serapis, as exhibited in 
an oracle said to have been delivered by himself to the Cyprian Prince Ni» 
cocreon. The celestial world is my head: the sea is my womb: the earth 
supplies to me the place of feet: the pure ether furnishes me with ears: 
and, [ the bright lustre of the sun is my eye. Such also in effect u Isis ; 
for that goddess, viewed in her character of an hermaphrodite, identifies 
herself with the great two-fold father. She is invocated as being one and 
all things : and she is described as saying, I am whatever has been, is, or 
shall be} and no one among mortals has ever taken off my veil: I am nature, 
the mother of all things, the mistress of the elements, the beginning of ages , 
the sovereign of the gods t the queen of departed spirits. 

Thus, when the great father and the great mother were blended togpllwc 
into one character, the compound deity thus produced was, in die material 
system, the Universe animated by what was called the Soul of the World: 
when they were viewed as two distinct characters, the former became the 
fructifying principle, the latter the matrix of nature which was rendered 
fruitful ; and this idea was variously expressed. Sometimes it was mind 
acting upon matter; sometimes it was the sun impregnating the general 
frame of nature; and sometimes it was the mighty paternal ether descend¬ 
ing to embrace his consort the earth. 

3. The great father mid the great mother being now identified with the 
Universe, as they had before been astronomically translated to the orbs of 
the Sun and the Moon, every idea which Sabianism had borrowed from 
Demonolatry, was yet further extended to Materialism. 

Wherever die hierophant turned his eyes, or whenever he pursued his 
favourite speculations, the notion of death succeeded by a revival or a new- 
birth, of disappearance succeeded by reappearance, of sepulture succeeded 
by resurrection, of destruction succeeded by reproduction, perpetually pre- 
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®°°* ** sented. itself to his mind in an almost endless variety. Each a nimal revived 
in its offspring: each seed died, was buried, and rose again, in the form of 
a new plant: Each day, after dying into the gloom of night, returned to 
life in the succeeding day: each year expired only to live afresh in the new 
year. Every winter, the whole vegetable creation appeared to sink into the 
torpidity of death: every spring, it seemed to burst forth into fresh life. 
Even the great globe itself, as well as all that inhabit it; even the yet 
greater Universe, in all its parts; was thought to follow the general ana- ' 
logy of nature. Matter itself indeed was eternal: but, at certain immense, 
stated periods, the world, which was formed out of it, was resolved into 
its original chaos; and, after the allotted time of repose subsequent to de¬ 
struction, started afresh from its deathlike .condition of ruin and desolation 
into new life and beauty and action. Thus accurately did the regeneration of t 
the great father in his mundane character in general, and in every modifica¬ 
tion of that character in particular, correspond with his regeneration from 
the Ark in his proper human character. 

fiut that ancient personage was not only ihought to have been myster¬ 
iously bom again from the dead ; he was likewise feigned to have triplicated 
his substance into three younger and subordinate deities, who might yet be 
ultimately resolved into th£ unity of their parent. Hence, when in the ma¬ 
terial system be was identified with the Universe which was supposed to 
have sprung from his prolific womb, it became necessary, in order to pre¬ 
serve the decorum and concinnity of his character, to discover or invent 
some corresponding triplication in the Universe. From this source origi¬ 
nated the various material triads of the Gentiles; for, whether they addicted 
themselves to Demonolatry, to Sabiaiusm, or to gross Materialism, we still 
invariably find the same propensity to the triple division, which was esteem¬ 
ed so peculiarly dear to the god whom they worshipped. Pursuant to such 
a speculation, the unity of the whole world, that supposed body of the 
great father, was divided into what were called three worlds, though the 
three were nevertheless fundamentally but one Universe. Nor was this the 
only triad of Materialism. Sometimes the three conditions of light, heat, 
and fire, excited the fanatical veneration of the misguided idolater: some¬ 
times he bowed down to the subtle ether, the grosser atmospheric air, and 
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tbc all-productive earth: sometimes he worshipped the sen, the air, Rnd the CHA,f *' 
thunder r and sometimes he devoutly adored the elements of earth, fire, and 
water; applying to these the names of that identical triple divinity, who, 
in one or other of his persons, was bom from the symbolical egg, reposed^ 
in a death-like sleep on the surface of the ocean during the period that in¬ 
tervenes between each two succeeding worlds, floated in the calyx of the 
mysterious lotos on the bosom of the mighty deep, or sailed securely in a 
divine ship the form of the great mother over the waters of the general de¬ 
luge. 

There was yet another characteristic of the chief Demon-god, which was 
not to be overlooked. The ancients well knew, that his family at the com¬ 
mencement of both worlds consisted of eight persons. In the astronomical 
system they had contrived to man the vast ship of the sphere with eight ce¬ 
lestial mariners : they had now to devise a similar arrangement for the ma¬ 
terial system. Nor were they here very anxious to attend to the strict na¬ 
tural propriety of things: they had already procured the number threet 
and, at all hazards, these determined analogical speculatists were resolved 
to elicit the number eight from the reluctant frame of the unbending Uni¬ 
verse. 

. Accordingly, they tell us, that the great father, who once floated in a 
ship on the surface of the deluge, and who, together with the vessel which 
carried him, was transformed into a dove while the waters were retiring, 
shone forth conspicuously in eight forms on the summit of that sacred par 
radisiacal mountain; where the ark, in which eight holy persons were pre¬ 
served, rested at the close of a general flood that destroyed a former world. 

From the whole connexion of this legend, there can be no doubt, I think, 
that the eight forms of the great father mean the eight persons who were 
saved in the Ark ; those eight persons, whom the Egyptians adored as their 
chief gods, and whom they depicted sailing together in a ship over the 
ocean. Yet, when that same great father is materially identified with the 
Universe, his eight forms are then expressly pronounced to be the some¬ 
what heterogeneous ogdoad of Water, Fire, Sacrifice, the Sun, the Moon, 

Ether, Earth, and Air. From this combination I think it sufficiently clear, 
that eight forms were not ascribed to the great father because the Universe 
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**°* *• is capable of a natural division into eight parts ; but that, it being already 
known that the great father as a Demon-god had precisely eight formi, the 
Universe was arbitrarily divided by the number eight because that number 
was requisite to complete the system. The propriety of such a remark will 
further appear from the circumstance, that the same enumeration of forms 
was not always adhered to, though the exact number eight was duly re¬ 
tained. An ogdoad is said to have been produced from the womb of the 
hermaphroditic Jupiter, who is described as the great parent identified with 
the Universe : but, while it is just as heterogeneous in point of composition 
as the last, its members are by no means coincident, though the sum total in 
both cases equally produces the number eight. This second ogdoad con¬ 
sists of Fire, Water, Earth, Air, Night, Day, Metis, and Eros. Here 
again, as in the case of the former one, the members are plainly accommo¬ 
dated to the number : the number is not chosen, because by a natural ar¬ 
rangement the members exactly amounted to eight; but eight members are 
arbitrarily associated together, because the precise number eight had been 
previously selected and the sum total was to be made up whether con¬ 
gruously or incongruously. 

As the great demon-father, when materialized, was thus multiplied into 
eight forms, because in his human character his family comprehended just 
eight persons: so the great mother, from her hermaphroditic identification 
with her allegorical consort, was, in the material system, likewise said to 
have eight forms. These eight forms therefore, by a necessary conse¬ 
quence, were the very same as the eight forms of her consort: and, ac¬ 
cordingly, as, in the Orphic theology, Fire, Water, Earth, Air, Night, Day, 
Metis, and Eros, are the offspring of Jupiter both male and female; so, in 
the Hindoo theology, Water, Fire, Sacrifice, the Sun, the Moon, Ether, 
Earth, and Air, are alike and equally the forms of Iswara and Isi, the Osi¬ 
ris and Isis of Egypt It may be remarked, that, when Iswara and Isi 
are joined together in one hermaphroditic person, who then bears the name 
of Arddha-Nari, they perfectly answer to the double Jupiter. 1 

4 . But the material system did not stop with representing merely the 


* See Plate IL Ft* 8. 
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larger parts of the Universe as members or forms of the great parent, or *■**• r 
with fancifully dividing the immense body of the god by the numbers three 
or eight. If the whole world was the varied deity, every thing in that 
world, though comparatively it might be small in size, would be equally 
one of his forms or members: he would breathe in every bird, beast, and 
reptile; no less than he would diffuse light and fertility from the Sun, or 
scatter plenty over the earth from each aerial shower. This seems to have 
occasioned that endless variety of symbols, by which the great parent was 
wont to be represented; a variety, amounting almost literally, as the prophet 
expresses it, to every form of creeping things and abominable beasts Cer¬ 
tain symbols indeed, in particular, may have had an additional distinct ori¬ 
gin of their own : but the endless multiplication of them certainly appears 
to have sprung from the source here pointed out 

We may observe a regular system pervading the whole of animal symbo¬ 
lization: by whatever creature the great father was represented, the great 
mother was invariably typified by the corresponding female. If the one 
was a man, the other was a woman: if the one was a bull, the other was a 
cow: if the one was a horse, the other was a mare : if the one was a mer¬ 
man, the other was a mermaid: if the one was a male serpent, the other 
was a female serpent By similar pairs of hieroglyphics, the fancy of the 
ancient materialists ran, consistently enough, almost through the whole cir¬ 
cle of creation: and the two great parents were equally discovered in a 
cock and a hen, a male dove and a female dove, a male fish and a female 
fish, a male ass and a female ass, a male elephant and a female elephant^ 
a male centaur and a female centaur, a boar and a sow, a dog and a bitch, 
a ram and an ewe, a bee the sex of which was doubted, a male crocodile 
and a female crocodile. 

A passage, yet extant in an ancient writer, throws much light on this 
curious subject Nothing existed in this world before the production of 
Mind: this Universe was encircled by Death eager to devour, for death is 
the devourer. He framed Mind, being desirous of himself becoming en¬ 
dued with a soul. The commentators here explain Death to be the sntel- 


* Eiek. viii. 10. 
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lectual being, who sprang from the golden mundane egg. I believe them 
to be perfectly right, not only because they may be supposed to understand 
best their own theology, but because such an exposition fully accords with 
the prevailing notions of paganism. The person here called Death is 
doubtless the great father in his character both of an infernal god and a 
destroyer. Yet he destroys only to regenerate: and both be himself, and 
die world which is his body, successively die and are born again after the 
lapse of certain stated periods. 

But let us observe the actions of this mysterious being, when he first ap¬ 
pears upon the renovated world after his production from' the sacred egg 
and his union with an intelligent soul. Looking round, he saw nothing but 
himself i and he said I am I: therefore his name was I; and thence, even 
now, when called, a man first answers It is I, and then declares any other 
name which appertains to him. He felt dread; and therefore man fears 
when alone. But he rfleeted ,' Since nothing exists besides myself, why 
should I fear? Thus his terror departed from him: for what should he 
dread, since fear must be of another ? He felt not delight: and there¬ 
fore man delights not, when alone. He wished the existence of another: 
and instantly he became such as is man and woman in mutual embrace. He 
caused this his awn self to fall in twain ; and thus he became a husband and 
a wife. Therefore was this body so separated an imperfect moiety of him¬ 
self. The blank is completed by woman. He approached her; and thence 
were human beings produced. She refiected doubtingly. How can he, having 
produced me from himself, incestuously approach me ? I will now assume a 
disguise. She became a cow; and the other became a bull, and approached 
her: and the issue were kine. She was changed into a mare', and he, into 
a stallion: one was turned into a female ass; and the other, into a male 
ass. Thus did he again approach her; and the one-hoofed kind was the 
offspring. She became a female goat; and he, a male one: she was an 
ewe ; and he, a ram. Thus he approached her; and goats and sheep were 
the progeny. In this manner did he create every existing pair whatso¬ 
ever,* even to the ants and minutest insect. 

The person, it will be observed, who undergoes such a series of trans¬ 
formations, is that regenerative Death, who, having destroyed a former 
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world, is himself, after an appointed interval, bom again from a golden egg, CHAF * *• 
and becomes the universal father of a new order of things. Assuming a 
human shape, he now bears the name of Viraj , and is described as being 1 
the parent of Menu : but he is evidently the same as Menu himself; for 
Menu was the first man both of the antediluvian and postdiluvian worlds, 
and a similar story is told of each Menu having incestuous communication 
with his daughter Satarupa and Ila, the latter of which appellations denotes 
the world: accordingly, the commentators rightly understand the incestuous 
marriage of Menu to be alluded to in the preceding legend of Death or 
Viraj. The person therefore, who in the mythology of the pagans is vene¬ 
rated as the creator of the world, who is esteemed the Soul of the Universe, 
and of whom every thing material whether great or small is a member or form, 
is plainly not the Supreme Being, whom by their perverted wisdom they had 
ceased to know ; but a mere man, who was deemed the head and parent of 
each successive similar world, who was thought to have produced and still 
to animate every living creature, and who was worshipped as the chief and 
oldest of the Demon-gods. 

Now, as the Universe in general was the reputed body of this primeval 
character, and as each element and more conspicuous part of the Universe 
was one of his forms or members; so, from his having successively assumed 
die shape of every animal while employed in the work of creation, every 
animal became sacred and was entitled to divine worship, every animal was 
a form or symbol of the great polymorphic deity. Of these innumerable 
hieroglyphics some indeed came more generally into use than others: but all 
obtained a certain degree of veneration; inasmuch as all represented by 
pairs the primeval father and mother, who had successively passed by trans¬ 
migration through every one of them. 

5. This notion gave a new and last form to the doctrine of the Metempsy¬ 
chosis. Its proper origin we have traced to the belief, that similar worlds 
succeeded similar worlds in endless progression, and that the same persons 
who had appeared in one world reappeared in another, their souls passing 
from their former corporeal vehicles to the new ones which were>pvepared for 
them on each reproduction of the mundane system. We have next observed, 
when Sabianism was united with Demonolalry, and when each idea proper to 
Pag. Idol, vol. i. G 
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book i. the latter was transferred to the former, that the Metempsychosis experienced 
its first corruption by an adaptation to astronomical reveries: as souls were 
then thought to be born, in some mysterious manner, from the doors of the 
Sun and the Moon; so they were feigned to pass by a celestial transmigration 
through the spheres of the different planets, until at length, purified from all 
their mortal stains, they were absorbed in the divine paternal essence irom 
which they had originally emanated. We are now finally brought to.'lbe 
Metempsychosis of Materialism: for, as that theory closely imitated Demo- 
nolatry in its speculations concerning a great father and a great mother, 
destruction and regeneration, triads and ogdoads; so it likewise copied it in 
the tenet of a certain transmigration of souls through the different parts of 
material nature. 

It . was an axiom in ancient paganism throughout all its branches, that, 
whatever was done or suffered by the chief Demon-god, should also be mys¬ 
tically done and suffered by the aspirant in his progress to an ideal perfection. 
Heuce, since the various elements were each a form of the deity, since he 
lived in every vegetable and had tenanted the body of every animal, the as¬ 
pirant must revolve through a similar circle of perpetual change, ere he had 
attained a complete likeness to the god whom he venerated. The whole of 
the curious mythological poem of Ovid is founded upon this extravagant 
notion: and every river and fountain, every tree and animal, was in the pagan 
creed endowed by it with a living and intelligent spirit Agreeably to such 
an opinion, the transmigrating soul, according to the different degrees of 
pollution which it had contracted in the flesh, was thought sometimes to flit 
into the subtle element of air, sometimes to be plunged into the vasty deep, 
sometimes to be cast into a blazing fire, sometimes to be whirled round and 
round in Hades or the central cavity of the earth, sometimes to be wedged 
fast in mineral substances, sometimes to be embodied in trees or low shrubs 
or gramineous vegetables, and sometimes to pass through a long succession 
of birds and beasts and reptiles. Hence we find it asserted, that all animals 
and vegetables , by reason of past actions, have internal conscience , and are 
sensible of pleasure and pain; and that all transmigrations , recorded in sa¬ 
cred books, from the state of the chief Demon-god himself to that of plants, 
happen continually in this tremendous world of beings, a world always tending 
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fto decay. Hence also we find a fanatical hierophant, when detailing the CHA, ‘ *• 
process of his manifold regeneration, describe his progress through various 
animals, in a manner exactly resembling the progress of the great father him? 
self through the whole bestial creation when engaged in the work'of renewing 
a destroyed world. A second time was Iformed. I have been a blue salr 
mon: I have been a dog: I have been a stag: I have been a roebuck on the 
mountain: 1 have been a stock of a tree: I have been a spade: I have been 
an axe in the hand: I have been a pin in a forceps for a year and a half: I 
have been a cock , variegated with white , upon hens: I have been a stallion 
upon a mare: I have been a buck of a yellow hue , in the act offeeding: I 
have been a grain of the arkites, which vegetated on a hill ; and then the 
reaper placed me in a smoky recess, that I might be compelled freely to yield 
my corn , when subjected to tribulation. I was received by a hen with red 
fangs and a divided crest: I remained nine nights an infant in her womb: 

I have been Aedd,' returning to my former state: I have been an offering 
before the sovereign :* I have died: I have revived: and, conspicuous with my 
ivy-branch, I have been a leader, and by my bounty I became poor. Again 
was I instructed by the cherisher with red fangs. Of what she gave me, 
scarcely can I utter the great praise that is due. 

In consequence of the great father and the great mother being supposed to 
have assumed the forms of all animals, they were sometimes expressly called 
by the names of those animals which were now become their symbols. Thus 
we find them severally denominated, according to their sexual difference, a 
bull, a cow , a dragon, a cock, a hen, a bee, or a dog. And, as their priests 
or priestesses assumed upon all occasions the titles of tlb deities whom they 
served and laboured to exhibit in their own persons each action or suffering 
which was attributed to them, we also find, that the ministers were design 
nated by the names of those animals, through which both their gods and 
themselves were feigned to have passed by a mystic transmigration. Thus 
they were called, similarly allowing for sexual difference, horses, mares, beet,; 
ravens, doves, lions, dogs, and swine. I think it probable, from some cir- 

1 A name of Hades, or Death, or Menu, or the great father, who presides over reciprocal 
destruction and renovation. 

2 One of the eight forms of the great hermaphroditic parent is said to be Sacrifice. 
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*• cumstances, that, in the celebratioa of the Mysteries, they wore grotesque 
masks; by means of which they actually appeared, like the sculptured forms 
of some of their gods, to be human beings deformed by bearing the heads 
of the sacred animals. Such was the wisdom of Egypt and of the children 
of the east! Such were the absurdities, into which men were gradually se> 
duced when they forsook the Lord their God! Perhaps no one can thoroughly 
appreciate our weight of obligation to the Gospel for extricating us from 
this thick darkness, unless he has beep led to investigate both the theory apd 
the practice of ancient paganism. 

6. Some writers of note, while they reasonably enough reject the opinion 
which once very much prevailed that the heathens actually and literally wor¬ 
shipped the devil, have been led, perhaps incautiously, into the other ex¬ 
treme. From some remarkable expressions, which have been used by gentile- 
authors in various countries, and which in their legitimate acceptation can 
only be applied with propriety to the Supreme 'Being, they have inferred, that 
foe true God was the object of pagan, no less than of Jewish and Christian, 
veneration, though his attributes were disguised and his worship was debased 
by much vanity and superstition. And they have been the rather led to 
adopt such & conjecture, by finding, that all the gods and goddesses of the 
pagans, in whatever country they may be adored, melting insensibly into each 
other, are at length resolved into one essence; who is represented as being 
the creator of the world, and who is grossly though not unfitly described, as 
uniting in himself the productive energy of both sexes. Hence those re¬ 
markable expressions, and some equally remarkable descriptions, have'bees 
brought forward a#highly sublime and as indicating the just conception? 
which the pagan sages entertained of the nature of God. * And this has l>een 
done, not merely by the adversaries of revelation, but by men of high respcc- 


' Thus the description of Arjun beholding the whole Universe within the body of the great 
god of the Hindoos, which 1 have uoticed above, has been pronounced to be very sublime by 
a writer both of talent and good religious principle, and the god spoken of has been concluded 
to mean the true God. The latter position I do not believe : and the propriety of the former 
is of course a matter of taste. It may be very sublime to put the whole muudane system into 
the capacious paunch of a gigantic deity: but I must confess? that it rather excites in my 
own mind an idea bordering on the ludicrous. 
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mbHity Md attainments; who are themselves fully convinced both of it* 
authenticity and importance, and who have laboured to promote its cause. 

It is undoubtedly true, that language is used respecting the chief object of 
pagan worship, which in strict propriety can only be employed in speaking 
of the true God; and it is highly probable, that such phraseology, which 
sometimes bears a strong resemblance to certain scriptural expressions, has 
been handed down from a period prior to the commencement of apostate- 
idolatry, even from the days of Noah himself.' It is reasonable also to 
believe, as I have already intimated, that the more thinking few of the an¬ 
cient heathens, partly from tradition not wholly obliterated, and partly from 
attending even to the light of nature, might be thoroughly convinced, that 
there must be some intelligent spiritual eternal cause of all things, hhnself 
uncaused and existing anterior to the production of every created being and 
substance. Such a belief forces itself almost irresistibly upon every reflecting 
mind, eveu from the mere contemplation of the regularity and order so conspi¬ 
cuous in the disposition of the Universe; though, without revelation, the unas¬ 
sisted inquirer must be greatly in the dark respecting the true nature and attri¬ 
butes of that awful and invisible Being: accordingly, much good reasoning 
on the necessity of a first cause is to be found in the writings of the pagan phi¬ 
losophers; such writings, for instance, as the treatise of Tullyon the nature 
of the gods. But this, so far as I can judge, is wholly insufficient to establish 
the hypothesis, that the chief deity of the Gentiles was truly and properly 
Jehovah, acknowledged as the creator of the world, though dimly viewed 
through the mist of polytheistic absurdity. The mere ascription of certain 
attributes of Jehovah to that deity will not prove their identity; nor can it 
set aside the apostolic declaratiqn, that by their wisdom the heathens knew 

/ 

9 The following may serve as a specimen of the language in question. It is addressed by 
Brahm, whom I cannot agree with Sir W. Jones in believing to be the Supreme Being, to 
Brahma one of his three emanation* or sons. Even I was even at first, not any other thing ; 
that, which exists anperceived , supreme: afterward, I am that which is; and he, who must re* 
main , am l. Except the first cause, whatever may appear, and may not appear in the mind, 
know that to be the mind’s delusion, as light, as darkness. As the great elements are m variant 
beings, entering, yet not entering (that is, pervading, not destroying), thus am I in them, yet not 
in them. Even thus far may enquiry be made by him , who seeks to know the principle of mind 
in union and separation 9 which must be every where always. Bhagavat in Asiat. Res. voL k 
p. 245. 8fo.cdU. 
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rMOK - < * not God, and that to all intents and purposes they were no better than 
atheists. 1 The reasou of this is sufficiently obvious. When a mere mortal 
was elevated to the rank of deity, the attributes of deity were of course as¬ 
cribed to him: for, without such an ascription, the concinnity of his new cha¬ 
racter could not have been preserved; it being plainly impossible to worship 
-a man as a god, and yet give him no one characteristic of the godhead. The 
-great father therefore being deified by the blind veneration of bis posterity, 
he was thenceforth inevitably addressed and spoken of in corresponding lan¬ 
guage : that is to say, the very expressions, which have been too hastily 
thought to imply a worship of the true God, were, by a necessary conse¬ 
quence, employed in describing or in adoring a mere deified mortal. Such 
deification having once taken place, the thing could not possibly have been 
otherwise tlian it is. The new divinity usurped the honours of Jehovah: 
and, what properly belong only to the latter, were blasphemously ascribed 
to the former. The creature was worshipped rather than the Creator: and, 
as the recollection of the proper nature of the fictitious deity was never wholly 
lost, while the adoration of the true God was discontinued, a system of 
gross material atheism was sometimes the result; and the apostasy of pa¬ 
ganism thus received its final consummation. Cosmogonies were invented 
without any first intelligent cause, and a succession of acknowledged semi¬ 
human Demon-gods governed that world from which the real Demiurge was 
excluded, though it was impossible to give any satisfactory account whence 
they themselves originated. Such impieties peculiarly marked the Hermetic 
or Buddhic theology: yet they resulted not unnaturally from the pagan sys* 
tern, compounded as it was of Demonolatry, Sabianism, and Materialise^ 
and substituting as it did the worship of the creature for that of the Creator, 
when once it was pushed by daring men to its furthest extremity. 

• 7. It being thus shewn, that the mere ascription of divine attributes, even 

in terms of the greatest sublimity, is in itself no irroof whatsoever of the 
ultimate identity of the true God and the chief deity of the Gentiles; would 
we know what person is really meant by that chief d ity, we must inquire into 
the historical facts recorded of him, not weary ourselves with abstract rea¬ 
sonings which will leave the matter just as undecided as they found it. 

* 1 Corinth, i. 21. Rom. i. 21—25, 28. . Epho.jk; 
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Now we team, that all the divinities of Paganism do indeed resolve them- *- 

•elves, first into a god and goddess, and at length into one god compounded 
of those two and distinguished by a participation of both sexes: but we have 
little reason indeed to believe, that that one god is Jehovah, notwithstand¬ 
ing the creation of the world is ascribed to him. The historical character of 
the personage in question is briefly, as follows. 

Matter being eternal, and there being an endless succession of similar 
worlds (for to destroy is but to create afresh in another form); he, who 
appears at the commencement of each world, and who, as a female, pro¬ 
duces from his fruitful womb every thing that has life, is. in one respect, 
eternal also : for it is not a new character, w ho then makes his appearance; 
but a primeval personage merely reappears in a new form, w ho had already 
appeared in other forms at the beginning of every renovated world. At the 
end of each world, when its organization is destroyed and when it is resolved 
htto its component eternal matter, this personage sleeps the sleep of death, 
during the space of a year (sometimes called a year of the gods), floating ' 
securely on the surface of ttie ocean, cither in the calix of the Lotos, or on 
a leaf of the betal tree, or on a vast serpent coiled up in an oval form like 
a boat, or in a huge fish, or in a cow, or in the womb of a goddess whose ribs 
he had himseif fashioned, or lastly and literally in a wonderful ship which 
was esteemed a type of the Universe. After he has duly slept the appointed 
intermediate space between two successive worlds, and when the-time has 
bow arrived for the preatiou of a new world out of tl e material wrt-ck of the 
former one, he then awakes from his deathlike slumber; and, as he had 
before exchanged the season of energy for that of repose, he now exchanges 
the season of repose for that of energy. At this period, though he is de¬ 
clared to be the creator of all tilings, yet he himself is born out of a golden 
egg, which had been tossed about by the winds and waves on the surface of 
the ocean. Thus being reproduced, or bom again, or restored to lile, or 
awakeued from sleep (for all these various expressions are indifferently used 
to denote the same thing); he begins, as he had before begun, with causing 
a woman to be born out of bis own substance, he himself having previously 
assumed the form of a man. Then he triplicates himself, and thus produces 
three younger gods; as he had already similarly triplicated himself at the com- 
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•»ok i. meneement of a former world. About the same time, he and his consort- 
successively assume the forms of all animals: and, as in a human shape they 
are the parents of mankind, so in various bestial shapes they become the 
parents of the whole brute creation. When the end of this world arrives,' 
its frame is dissolved like that of its predecessor. Nothing is properly left 
but the great father; for his three emanations, each of which is described as- 
having a wife, are considered, with their respective consorts, as being virtu¬ 
ally one with their parent. Again lie sleeps, during the limited period of 
a year, on the surface of the ocean: again he awakes to a new existence: 
again he is bom from a wonderful golden egg: again he triplicates him¬ 
self : again he creates a new world out of the wreck of the former one: and 
thus, with an everlasting interchange of destruction and reproduction, rolls 
on, through an endless succession of ages, the vast wheel of the material 
Universe. 

These are the outlines of his eventful history: but various explanatory 
particulars are added to it, which throw additional light on the character 
of the egg-born creator of the world, who by some has been identified with 
Jehovah of hosts. 

We find him acknowledged by the commentators on the sacred books to 
be fundamentally the same character as one; who, in different countries, 
bears the cognate titles of Menu, Menes, Manet, Mneuis, Merrwyd, Man- 
mu, Man, and Minos: for the production of the woman from the egg- 
bom Viraj or Death or Brahma, who similarly springs from an egg and who 
similarly is at first an hermaphrodite, is allowed to be no other than the 
production of Satarupa from the side of a former Menu ; whence it will 
follow, that Menu must be the same as Viraj or Death or Brahma, and 
consequently the same as that creator of the world respecting whom those 
remarkable expressions are used which have induced the supposition that he 
was really the true God. Now this former Menu and his consort, the li¬ 
teral woman that was produced out of his side, with whom a world anterior 
to the present commenced, are said to have borne among their other titles 
the names of Adxma and Iva and, in the persons of their three sons, one of 

* Pronounced Eva, according to die French mode of sounding die letter l; or rather E*f, 
for in Sanscrit the final short A is quiescent like the final E of the French.; 
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whom (we are told) slew bis unoffending brother at the offering up of a re¬ 
markable sacrifice, the three periodical emanations of the great father, 
which regularly appear at the beginning of every world, became incar¬ 
nate. 

But there was another younger Menu, with whom this present world com¬ 
menced, who was a reappearance of the former Menu, who bore the same 
name, and in whose triple offspring the three emanations again became in¬ 
carnate. This personage, who was esteemed the same as Death or Hades 
or the god of obsequies or the ferryman of departed spirits, was directed at 
the close of a prior world to build an ark. He obeyed the command: at 
the appointed time, that prior world was destroyed by a flood: but be, 
with seven holy companions and a requisite number of animals and veget¬ 
able seeds, was preserved in the ark to repeople and stock afresh a new 
world. 

Here, from the acknowledged identity of Menu and the demiurgic Viraj 
or Death, we have a literal explanation, which cannot be misunderstood, of 
the sleep of the chief deity of the Gentiles, during the year which intervenes 
between two worlds, on the surface of the ocean: and the history of a 
former Menu at the commencement of a former world is scarcely more 
equivocal or more unintelligible. Yet to this person, who is plainly Adam 
fancifully deemed to have transmigrated into the body of Noah, the Gen¬ 
tiles ascribed the creation of the world, decked him with the borrowed at¬ 
tributes of the true God, and spoke of him in language properly applica¬ 
ble only to Jehovah. But the great deity of paganism, whose history I have 
thus briefly detailed and whose character must be determined solely by his 
history, is not on that account to he confounded with the pure and holy 
spirit; who alone exists unperceived and supreme , who alone can claim 
the title of I am that which is, who alone is the first cause , and who alone 
is every where always . 

IV. In this prefatory sketch of pagan superstition I have made no dis¬ 
tinction between the mythologies of different nations, but have considered 
them all together as jointly forming a single well-compacted and regular sys¬ 
tem : I am perfectly aware however, that it was at one time very much the 
humour to view paganism as a thing altogether capricious and irregular, 
Pag, Idol. vol. i. H 
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Each nation was thought to have its own ritual and its own set of deities* 
framed independently of every other nation: and, if any coincidence were 
occasionally observed, it was deemed the effect of pure accident, hot of 
design. In short, paganism was supposed to have as many different origins, 
as there were nations which had apostatized from the truth. Men agreed 
only in equally following the vagaries of their wayward imaginations : and 
the consequence was, that, as they gradually settled in different parts of 
the globe, an almost endless variety of discordant and unconnected systems 
was struck out. Idolaters indeed would generally resemble each other m 
worshipping the Sun, the Moon, and the Stars: because, when they de¬ 
parted from the knowledge of God, those bright bodies, which are such 
manifest benefactors to the earth, would first engage their attention and ex- 
cite their grateful adoration. They would probably also agree in venerating 
the departed spirits of heroes, who had distinguished themselves above their 
fellows, and who had rendered essential service to their country : because 
this superstition, as well as. the last, would be obvious and natural. But 
here the resemblance ceased: each nation had its own arbitrary mode of 
worship, each nation had its own peculiar speculations. They agreed in 
what was obviotu; they disagreed in what was circumstantial. But original 
correspondence of design can only be proved by arbitrary circumstantials: 
and a coincidence in tire worship of the host of heaven or of the souls of 
departed benefactor* can no more demonstrate, that the theological systems 
of different pagan nations had all one common origin; than a coincidence 
in fishing, and hunting, and dwelling in huts, and pointing weapons with the 
bones or teeth of animals, and filth, and petty warfare, and cruelty, can 
demonstrate two antipodal clans of barbarians to have sprung in common 
from some one special primitive tribe. Hence, when the classical writers be¬ 
stowed, as was their ordinary custom, the names of Jupiter or Bacchus or 
Mercury on the gods of other nations ; it does not shew, that those other 
nations really agreed with the Greeks and Romans in worshipping Jupiter 
or Bacchus or Mercury, neither does it prove, that they closely symbolized 
with them in those arbitrary circumstantials which can alone be allowed to 
constitute the essence of a regular system : it merely proves, that the wri¬ 
ters in question, observing some casual and imperfect resemblance between 
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their ovn Bacchus (for instance) and a god Sfsoxne other people; instantly 
designated that god by the name of Bacchus without giving themselves the 
trouble to make any more accurate inquiries into the matter. 1 

1. I have stated this opinion with all the force, 1 believe, of which it is 
capable; and I will readily allow, that, if the premises were well founded, 
the conclusion would be inevitable: that is to say, if the tlieological systems 
of the various pagan nations resembled each other only in what was obvious 
and natural, while they totally differed from each otlier in what was arhu 
trary and circumstantial and artificial , we might be perfectly sure that 
they did not originate from any common source, but on the contrary that 
they were invented severally by each people after their settlement in their 
own particular country. The very reverse however of this will be found to 
- be the case. The Greeks and Romans were not so ignorant of their own 
system, as to imagine that a trifling resemblance was sufficient to establish 
an absolute identity of godhead. They knew the arbitrary peculiarities of 
their own religious creed ; and they found those self-same peculiarities in 
the creeds of other nations: hence, though the deities might bear different 
names, they reasonably inferred that they were fundamentally one charac¬ 
ter. 

The fact is, that the various theological systems of the Gentiles agree, not 
only in what is obvious and natural, but in what isarbitrary and circumstan¬ 
tial There is such a singular and minute and regular accordance between 
them, both in fanciful speculations, and in artificial observances, that no per¬ 
son, who takes the pains of thoroughly investigating the subject, can avoid 
being folly persuaded, that they must all have sprung from some common ori¬ 
gin. Differences there doubtless are to a certain extent: but, even putting 
other causes out of the question, they are so more than what might have been 
reasonably anticipated from the now ancient division of mankind into distinct 
and often widely separated nations. As the old Teutonic language may be 
clearly traced through all its dialectic variations of German, English, Swedish, 
Danish, Norwegian, and Icelandic ; while no union of subjects under the 
same crown, no long-continued intercourse of fellow-citizens, has been able 

* Sec Bp. Warburtoti’i Div. Leg. book iv.aoct. 5. p. 237,238. and note in Joe. p. 429—431. 
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«• to effect the least resemblance between that primeval tongue and -any modi¬ 
fication Of the Celtic: so a regularly digested system of apostatic idolatry 
may be just as distinctly traced through the mythologies of all the pagan na¬ 
tions ; while no such universal arbitrary resemblance could possibly have 
been produced, had each people independently arranged its own creed in 
the land of its settlement or colonization. It is excellently remarked by Mr. 
Wilford, that one and the same code both of theology and of fabulous 
history has been received through a range or belt about forty degrees broad, 
across the old continent, in a south-east and north-west direction , from the 
eastern shores of the Malaya peninsula to the western extremity of the 
British isles ; that, through this immense range, the same original r eligious 
notions re-appear in various places, under various modifications, as might be 
expected; and that there is not a greater difference between the tenets and 
worship of the Hindoos and the Greeks, than exists between those of the 
churches of Rome and Geneva Immense as such a territorial range may 
be, the preceding observation is yet too limited. It applies with equal pro¬ 
priety to the whole habitable globe: for the arbitrary rites and opinions of 
eveiy pagan nation bear so close a resemblance to each other, that such a 
coincidence can only have been produced by their having all had a common 
origin. Barbarism itself has not been able to efface the strong primeval im¬ 
pression. Vestiges of the ancient general system may be traced in tire re¬ 
cently discovered islands of the great Pacific Ocean : and, when the Ame¬ 
rican world was first opened to the hardy adventurers of Europe, its inha- - 
bitants from north to south venerated, with kindred ceremonies and J tiwdwd . 
notions, the gods of Egypt and Hindostan, of Greece and Italy, of Phe- 
nicia and Britain. 

2. Now, since this remarkable agreement in arbitrary circumstantials 
could never have been produced if each mythological system bad been inde¬ 
pendently framed by each people subsequent to their territorial settlement as 
a nation, we may thence safely conclude, that each system could not have 
been thus framed by each people in the land which they colonized. The 
common arbitrary opinions and observances, which alike prevail in everjj 


* Asiat. Res. sol. viii. p. 264, 26 $. 
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part of the globe, must have had a common origin: and each national sys- •"*** *• 
tent, however some minor differences might distinguish it from other na¬ 
tional systems, must have been equally a shoot from a primeval system so 
vigorous as to extend its ramifications to all countries of the habitable 
world. A 

If then every system of pagan theology had a common origin, which is 
proved by an agreement in arbitrary circumstantials, such a fact, so far as I 
am able to judge, can only be accounted for in one of the three following ways; 
either all nations , after their settlement, agreed by mutual consent to adopt the 
religious code struck out by someone nation in particular; or all nations, after 
their settlement , were conquered by the irresistible arms of some powerful 
and rowing tribe, and either compelled or persuaded to adopt the mythology 
of that tribe; or lastly all nations, while yet in embryo, and during those 
ages of the infancy of society which immediately followed the deluge, were 
assembled together in one community, previous to t/teir separation and dis¬ 
persion over the face of the earth, and in that state of primitive union 
agreed in the adoption of a system, which, when afterwards broken into 
tribes the germs of future nations, they equally carried with them into 
whatever region they might at any subsequent time be induced to colonise. 

I know not any fourth mode, by which we can account for the circumstance 
in question. 

(1.) The first of these opinions has had its decided advocates; who have 
endeavoured to support it with much learning and ingenuity, though they 
have been by no means unanimous as to the people, whom the rest of the 
world is supposed to have imitated with so much servility. 

Some have pleaded the cause of Egypt; others, of Phenida. Others 
again have imagined, that the idolatry of at least the nations, which bordered 
upon the land of Canaan or were seated at but a small distance from it, 
was all borrowed pervertedly from the Israelites. A lively French writer 
gives the honour of the invention to a very ancient nation; which, far prior 
to any authentic records that we possess, tenanted, in the better days of the 
world, the warm and delightful regions of the Arctic circle and the north 
pole. At present, India seems to be the reigning favourite: yet Egypt can 
still boast some determined advocates, who indignantly behold the almost- 
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sacrilegious attempt to pluck her ancient honours from the brow of these* 
nerablc matron; and it is still a matter of litigation, whether the Hindoo 
theology be Egyptian, or the Egyptian theology Hindoo. 

On the claims of these various rival systems, which have all emanated 
from a common fundamental hypothesis, it is no easy matter to decide with 
impartiality i yet, whenever the decision is made, a still harder task remains 
to be accomplished ; we most then proceed to account for the extraordinary 
circumstance, that all nations upon the face of the earth, whether 
seated in Europe or in Asia or in Africa or in America, should have been 
content to borrow, with rare unanimity, the religious system of one single 
people. 

(2.) The second theory, mingled in a degree with the first, has been 
adopted and managed with wonderful ingenuity and learning by the late 
venerable analyst of ancient mythology. 

He supposes, that, at a certain appointed period after the deluge, all 
mankind, according to their nations and their families, quietly retired to 
their destined settlements, with the exception of one contumacious tribe 
and an indefinite number of turbulent spirits from the other tribes who 
ranged themselves under a common standard of opposition to the divine 
purposes. The members of this powerful tribe, thus augmented by an bo- 
terogeneous association of kindred souk, were the builders of Babel and 
die original inventors of the primeval mythologic system. Dispersed mi¬ 
raculously from the seat of their projected empire, they penetrated, in 
armed bodies, to almost every quarter of the globe. Their superiority in 
arts and arms over the rest of mankind rendered them uniformly victorious 
in their enterprises. Wherever they prevailed, they either compelled or 
persuaded the conquered to adopt their favourite mode of worship and their 
peculiar system of opinions. They were alike successful in bending the 
minds, and in subduing the bodies, of men: and, in the lapse of a few 
ages, die whole world in a manner, fbcsakiog the pure religion of the right'* 
eons Noah, wondered to find itself become altogether Cuthite. 

This hypothesis, though recommended by all that talents of the first rate 
eould advance in its favour, hears, even on the fust glance, the semb l an ce 
At m ingenious mythological romance. 
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> Allowing fbf a moment that the children of Cush and a few associated 
adventurers were alone concerned in the rebellious apostasy of Babel, we 
find it difficult to conceive, how a single tribe, and that too broken into 
small fragments by an eminent display of divine vengeance, could manag e 
to subdue and convert all the rest of mankind, who had previously retired 
in a prosperous and orderly manner to their appointed settlements. It is 
doubtless true, that a comparatively small body of men, regularly organized 
and well disciplined, are generally found sufficient both to conquer, and to 
retain in subjection, much greater numbers than themselves when scattered 
over the face of a country and pursuing the ordinary occupations of civil 
life: but still there must be some proportion between the assailants and the 
assailed, otherwise no superiority of military tactics could compensate for 
an immeasurable disproportion of numbers. But even such a statement as 
this allows far more than can fairly be conceded. The single tribe of the 
Cutbites, according to the hypothesis of Mr. Bryant, was not only broken 
into a variety of small fragments ; but each fragment must have left Babel, 
thoroughly dispirited with a recent awful judgment, and conscious of the 
weakness necessarily produced by an entire disunion and disorganization of 
the collected force by which it had been hoped to acquire universal domi¬ 
nion. Under these depressing circumstances, it is hard to believe, that, 
spreading themselves in all directions, they should venture in small troops 
to attack regularly settled communities, comparatively small themselves as 
yet, I allow, but still very far exceeding in numbers each fragment of Cuth- 
ite assailants: communities moreover, whose spirits in the hour of danger 
would of course be raised by the very event which would sit heavy on die 
souls of their enemies ; for the miraculous interposition at Babel was not a 
thing done in a corner, neither could it possibly be concealed from the 
knowledge of the surrounding nations. Difficult then as it is to believe a 
general attack, made by the scattered members of a single tribe under such 
disheartening circumstances; it is obviously still more difficult to believe^ 
that this daring attack should be uniformly crowned with success. Grant¬ 
ing every thing that can be desired to the chivalrous intrepidity of the Cuth- 
ites, and a braver race of men never existed than they have shewn them-* 
selves to be in all ages; still no courage can vanquish what are little less 
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*• than absolute impossibilities. That every nation should fall beneath their 
always victorious arms; that none should be found brave enough to offer 
any effectual resistance to the progress of disjoined handfuls of stragglers, 
trembling under a recent sense of divine indignation, and precipitately 
flying in all directions from the scene of their signal humiliation: is a phe¬ 
nomenon so unexampled in history, and gives one such a thoroughly con¬ 
temptible idea of the manhood of all the other descendants of Noah, rift 
nothing short of evidence the most incontrovertible can effect the belief of 
it But the most difficult achievement yet remains to be accomplished. 
It has ever been found far more easy to conquer men’s bodies, than to sub¬ 
jugate their minds. When the hardy Cuthites have in each region attacked 
and vanquished those tribes, which quietly retired to the fixed places of their 
settlement, and which, having no hand in the apostasy of Babel, may be 
presumed to have carried with them the unadulterated religion in the prac¬ 
tice of which their great ancestor lived and died; they have next to com¬ 
mence the arduous task of proselytism. The difficulties, which they would 
have to encounter in their spiritual mission, would partly arise from the 
rooted dislike which the conquered must inevitably feel towards their ruth¬ 
less and unprovoked assailants, partly from that uncontrollable humour in 
man which always makes him resist whatever is forced upon him by the 
strong arm of capricious tyranny, and partly from the sentiments which 
these hitherto uncorrupted worshippers of God must have felt towards the 
new religion now first recommended to them by their insolent and oppressive 
victors. I will not dwell upon the abstract horror, which they might be, 
supposed to feel at a broad proposition of open apostasy, bowe r veiled in 
the garb of pretended wisdom ; both because unhappily in all ages men 
have been but too prone to depart from the truth, and because the apostasy 
in question must plainly have had a beginning at sometime: but I certainly 
think, that no period could have been found more inauspidoos for the pro¬ 
mulgation of idolatry, than that which the Cuthites are represented as hav¬ 
ing chosen. They themselves must have been not only hated as wanton 
aggressors, but they must have been *bhfifH|g> fr|^gfrft|p»tatqjjatpnur- 
* ing under the manifest wrath of the incense^ ■ . .. 

eloquence as in arms, they peiaudfe' 
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deeply injured, to adopt tbe theological system, which had called down the 
divine vengeance upon themselves, and which must have been known to 
their proselytes to have thus called it down. We do not meet with occur¬ 
rences like this in history: still less do we meet with a general agglomera¬ 
tion of such occurrences. There have been instances, in which barbarous 
victors adopted die religion of a vanquished people more polished rimn 
themselves: but rarely indeed has the introduction of a new theology gone 
hand in hand with the demon of war and desolation. The progress of Mo- 
bammedism might indeed be adduced as a striking exception to what has 
generally happened: but there are many things that will account for this 
circumstance, which we vainly seek for in the supposed progress of the 
Cuthic superstition. While men had far departed from the pure faith of the 
gospel, and were therefore prepared for a yet further departure, the preva¬ 
lence of Christianity and the dispersion of the Jews had tended greatly 
through a huge tract of country to shake the foundations of Paganism. Of 
these propitious events Mohammed artfully availed himself and fabricated 
his imposture accordingly. He proclaimed open war against the now lan¬ 
guishing cause of idolatry: but, professing a high reverence both for Mosea 
and for Christ, he declared himself sent not so modi to destroy as to com¬ 
plete. He was the last and greatest of the prophets: he was the divine 
Paraclete especially promised by the son of Mary. He called upon the 
worshippers of the one God to attend to his final communication to erring 
man: and his whole system, chiefly borrowed ks it is from the garbled Law 
and Gospel, may well be esteemed, not so much a y novel and unheard-of 
phenomenon, as a recently excogitated Christian heresy. This very appel¬ 
lation has accordingly been employed to designate its character: and, at 
Gnosticism and Arianism had each had their day, so Mohammedism only 
occupied the minds of men ready prepared to receive it Hence it most 
flourished in the speculative eastern empire; while, in the western division 
of the Roman world, recently occupied by the unlettered warriors of tbe 
north, H made little progress, and took no permanent root Even in tbe 
east it was not uniformly successful. The Greek church still lives to 
test against it, still lives in hope of liberation from its tyranny: and, out of 
the limits of -the Roman empire, though it established itself in Persia, it' 
Pag. Idol. vql. i. I 
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MO * '• has never been able wholly to eradicate Magianism ; while the stubborn 
theology of the inflexible Hindoos has hitherto bid defiance to every prose' 
lyting attempt whether Mohammedan or Christian. Their bodies have in¬ 
deed been subdued by the votaries both of the Koran and of the Gospel: 
but their minds, I speak of them as a nation, have ever been found invin¬ 
cible. Yet are the Cutbic warriors, under every disadvantage that can 
well be imagined, supposed to have been alike successful in the labour of 
subjugation and in the more arduous work of conversion. 

What I have hitherto said is built wholly upon the concession, that the 
children of Cush with some perturbed spirits from the other Noetic tribes 
were alone concerned in the apostasy of Babel; while the rest of mankind, 
previous to the building of the tower, bad quietly retired to their appointed 
settlements : but it still remains to be examined, whether such a theory will 
accord with the scriptural account of those early transactions, as under¬ 
stood in its most plain and obvious acceptation. I must confess, that, al¬ 
though 1 had once assented, not indeed with perfect satisfaction, to the hy¬ 
pothesis of Mr. Bryant, a more attentive consideration of the subject has 
led me to a thorough conviction that it is untenable: there seems to me 
to be no warrant for believing, that the children of Cosh and the accidental- 
adherents to their party were the sole agents at Babel, and that they were 
dispersed from thence over the fece of the earth subsequent to an orderly 
settlement of the other descendants of Noah; on the contrary, the Mo- 
saical account plainly intimates, so fer as I can judge, tbaSthe MMhfdF 
the tower was a joint attempt of ail mankind,' ond'tiMNAndflflfttiRItt^wffi' 
but one dispersion and settlement of the Noetic feHrtneuhseqnSUtiln thp 
deluge which commenced from the lend Shin a? wi<ueaaaquanee>4f S«nu 
preternatural manifestation of divine WMfld 

(3.) This brings me to the third opinion, by which we may account for 
the remarkable uniformity that subsists in the various systems of pagan my¬ 
thology. Even independent of other considerations, it certainly has a great 
advantage above the former two in point of < bstract 
seen the difficulty of believing, either that •<;* m < 

became the servile imitators of some one sil s J 

conquered and converted by the uaassief 
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t attered and disjointed tribe. But no such difficulty occurs in'admitting the CHAr *'• 

third opinion: the adoption of it renders every thing easy, natural, and 
probable. The theory may be briefly stated in the following manner. 

While the world was yet in its infancy, and before the rapidly progressive 
increase of mankind had rendered their separation etiher necessary or de- 
sireable, the rudiments of all future nations would be assembled together in 
one region and would jointly form one moderately large community. Such 
a community, during the lives of the first patriarchs, would be greatly in- ,/ 
fluenced by them both in religion and polity: but, when they were removed 
from this earthly scene, and when no one by mere succession could hope to* 
obtain an equal degree of authority over the daily increasing multitude,, a 
moderate knowledge of human nature will teach us, that ambition would soon 
begin to agitate the breast of some aspiring individual whose conscious ta¬ 
lents raised him above the level of his political equals. Weaker minds have 
ever been found to bend before the commanding powers of those strong minds 
which seem born for empire. 

Such an individual, as I have supposed, in order to farther Ms project,' 
would naturally first communicate it to his immediate brethren and relatives* 
Prudence would however teach him to suppress all intimation of his own 
private views. The ambition of the tribesmen would be generally stimu¬ 
lated by the prospect of their common aggrandisement 

The union of a powerful family, and the steady cooperation of its mem¬ 
bers on all public occasions, would soon insensibly give them a decided supe- t 
riority over their disjointed associates; who were held together by no parti¬ 
cular band, who woe led by no regular plan to act in concert and who had 
no suspicion of the domination which was about to be established over them. 

Every hour the various branches of that aspiring family would be more closely. 
linked together, both by a sense of interest and by the love of newly-tasted 
empire: while the animating soul, who, with popular manners and with a 
shew of unobtrusive humility, was the main-spring of each movement would 
daily acquire fresh influence over the whole community, and would daily be 
feltbptfae members of his own tribe to be more and more necessary to their 
projects of seltadvancemeat 

• Asjnankindcontinued to increase, various laws would from time to time be» 
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found necessary. But laws cannot be enforced without authority; adi aulfeo* 
rity, however it may weigh with the better disposed who acknowledge the bo* 
nefits of an equal legislation, is held iu little reverence by the profligate and the 
turbulent, unless it be supported by the strong arm of efficient power. In 
such a state of things, the first magistrates would inevitably be appointed out 
of that active paramount tribe, which had now for some years been in the 
habit of taking the lead on all public occasions: and these magistrates, thus 
invested with authority, would soon speciously point out the necessity of their 
being provided with a force sufficient to ensure the due execution of their 
sentences. But who could be deemed more proper persons than themselves, 
to select fit coadjutors ? The superiority of their mental endowments, naturally 
produced by habits of business, would give them a degree of influence, which 
few would be either able or willing to oppose. As they had insensibly occupied 
the magistracy, they would also nominate the inferior retainers and officers 
of justice. These, it is almost superfluous to observe, would be appointed 
out of their own tribe; both because they could best depend upon the steady 
cooperation of their immediate brethren, and because such an arrangement 
would most effectually further their plans of empire. 

The first weapons then would be forged for a regularly organized body of 
conservators of the public peace; and the members of this formidable body 
would soon become accustomed to act together under the orders of magistra- 
tual superiors, who were of their own family. United among themselves, 
and provided with arms, they would feel their power and importance; and 
could not but know, that, instead of being the servants of the state, they were 
Its absolute masters. Occasions of active interference would soon be either 
found or made. Weak and uncombined resistance would soon be discovered 
to be fruitless. Offenders would speedily be brought to condign punishment. 
And, by frequent skirmishes with the refractory, the armed ministers of justice 
would daily improve in courage and discipline. Thus a caste of warriors , 
jealous in transmitting their high privileges to their own exclusive posterity, 
would imperceptibly arise out of the wants of society, even when as yet 
there was no foreign enemy in being: while the mass of the community, 
over which they ruled, whatever subdivisions might afterwards be developed 
by increasing wants or luxury, would, by a progress equally gradual and 
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equally tuns, constitute two subordinate castes of artisans or tradesmen and 
of peasants or personal cultivators of the ground. 

Meanwhile, can the energetic mind, which has set the wliole machine in 
motion, be supposed to be a supine and unobservant spectator of what 
is passing ? As his tribe would be preeminent among the people, as the 
armed magistrates would be preeminent in the war-tribe; so would he be 
preeminent among the magistrates. From his talents and from his influence, 
he would habitually take the lead on every occasion: his authority would be 
tacitly felt, and recognised: he would almost insensibly glide into the seat of 
empire: and a chiefs thus supported, differs but in name from a king. The 
want of a head, to whom all might look up as their superior, who might be 
the fountain of justice and honour, and who in short might fill the place of 
the chief of the magistrates, would be felt and owned. The first king would 
be a soldier chosen out of the war-tribe. 

The ambition of the aspiring individual is now crowned with success: 
henceforth he has only to study, how he may best render his authority firm 
and perpetual. Iu a political point of view, however unfavourable such an 
arrangement is to foe display of talent, foe division into castes, which foe 
infant society had almost spontaneously undergone, would be singularly useful 
in foe solid establishment of regal power. The system therefore, which foe 
new prince would adopt, is sufficiently obvious even on the very first sight of 
the question. As the pride and ambition of the soldier would be equally 
gratified, by assigning to his caste foe first rank in the community as it b now 
constituted, and by ordaining that no one should bear arms but the son of 
one who had home arms before him: so would the yoke of servile obedience 
be most securely rivetted upon the necks of the two inferior castes, so for¬ 
midable to foe warrior in point of numbers should foe energy of their minds 
ever have an opportunity given of d bplaying itself, by decreeing^ under foe 
specious pretext of the public good, that the son should invariably follow the 
occupation of his father; because, when the grave experience of one gene¬ 
ration was thus perpetually handed down to another, agriculture and the 
mechanical arts would most surely attain the highest possible state of per¬ 
fection. 

Yet, however efficacious fob policy might be to a certain extent; how- 
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MM ** ever the loyalty of the soldier might be secured by die proud consciousness 
that his sovereign would invariably be his tribesman, and the spirits of the 
artizan and the peasant bowed down to unresisting submission by the feeling 
of habitual and irremediable inferiority: still such a prince, as I have sup¬ 
posed, could not but be deeply convinced, from bis long study of human 
nature, that mind can only be permanently governed by the operation of 
mind. He would be aware, that his project of establishing a perpetual uni¬ 
versal empire stood in direct opposition to the well-known command, that 
the children of Noah should replenish the whole earth, and that for this 
purpose they should branch out by their tribes and by their families accord¬ 
ing as the Most High had divided to each infant nation the appointed lot of 
its future inheritance.' The religion therefore of his people decidedly mili¬ 
tated against his schemes of imperial grandeur: and, since the worship of the 
true God was but an indifferent engine of state policy, some other more 
flexible system must be invented, and the knowledge of the truth must be 
suppressed as much as possible, otherwise his empire will fall to pieces at its 
very commencement by the mere emigration of his subjects. Under such dr-, 
cumstances, the crooked policy of this accomplished statesman would be of a 
kind, pretty nearly resembling that of the scripturally proverbial son of Nebat 
who made Israel to sin: and unhappily human nature, instead of opposing* 
has, from its radical corruption, been ever found ready to facilitate and pro¬ 
mote each iniquitous project of the present description. He would conceive 
the idea of introducing a new religion, which, when moulded into a proper 
form, would be a most powerful engine of state: for thus would he govern 
men by the united influence of armed authority and of appalling super¬ 
stition. 

But to render such a religion efficadous in accomplishing his purpose, it 
would be necessary to set apart a regularly organized body of men, who might , 
assume the sacred character of the priesthood, and who, by solely ministering, 
in misnamed holy things, might acquire an uncontrouled empire over the minds, 
and consdencesof the abused community. The body, to which so important; 
a charge was entrusted, would not be lightly chosen. It must be compose^ 
of men, whose steady cooperation could be depended upon, and whqsg,ty^ 
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farts were equal to the task of so plausibly recommending the new system 
as not too violently to offend old habits and opinions. But where-could he 
look for such coadjutors, except to the faithful and kindred tribe of warriors, 
whose interests were so closely (inked with his own ? The project would be 
communicated to bis confidential ministers: proper persons would be se¬ 
lected to arrange and manage the apostasy: and the sacerdotal caste would 
thus emanate from the military caste. As the regular and necessary suc¬ 
cession of son to father was already established in the three other castes, the 
same policy would naturally be adopted in regard to the priesthood: but this 
alone would not be sufficient to give it that degree of spiritual influence over 
the minds of the governed, which was necessary to bring them effectually. 
into due subjection. The armed magistracy and the sovereign himself must 
set the example of paying a high veneration to the ministers of religion, 
otherwise they could hope to carry but little weight with the great mass of 
the community. To give precedence to those, who were at once their bre¬ 
thren by blood, and who were invested with the high office of serving the 
god whom they adored, would not shock the pride of a newly rising military 
nobility: and the prince himself would politically affect to consider it as his 
highest honour and prerogative to be at once a priest and a king. He 
would ambitiously on all occasions obey the instructions of the sacerdotal 
order, as being the special communications of heaven: but be would duly 
take care, that those instructions should, in the first instance, originate with 
himself. Thus would be govern by the two-fold engine of force and fraud: 
the military caste would uphold the priestly caste by force of arms; and the 
priestly caste, in return, would consecrate each state measure of the military 
caste by the awful sanctions of religion. 

When the community w as in such a state, if it suddenly fell asunder either 
fay civil violence, theological dksention, some preternatural interposition of 
God, or a mixture of all these causes, it is sufficiently easy to perceive what 
would be the almost inevitable consequence. The bulk of the people, de¬ 
pressed by the two gove.ning castes, and thoroughly inured to passive sub- 
mission. would have no leaders of their asm castes or families, under whose 
guidance they would lie disposed to place themselves: hence, though the 
members of each tribe would naturally set out conjointly in quest of new 
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*°°* *• settlements and would separate themselves from all other tribes, and though 
such tribes as sprang from some noted common ancestor would be disposed 
to keep more in the immediate neighbourhood of one another than of such as 
sprang from some different common ancestor, still they would almost inva¬ 
riably emigrate under the rule of those whom they had been accustomed to 
obey. Every family, with very few exceptions, would set out under a priest¬ 
hood and military nobility of an entirely distinct family from themselves. 
The governors of course would bear but a very small arithmetical proportion 
to the governed: consequently, although the governors would long haughtily 
preserve the name of their own peculiar ancestor and would boast of a more 
pure and noble geuealogy than the governed, each family, as it increased into 
a nation, would obviously distinguish itself from all other families by the ap¬ 
pellation of him, from whom, as a body, it was descended. 

But, though such tribes, as constituted the inferior castes of the original 
community, could not emigrate except under the guidance of certain of their 
former leaders, sacerdotal and military; the reverse would by no means be 
necessarily the case. From various causes, in such a state of general com¬ 
motion, many members of the two higher castes might be separated from 
their brethren; and might be left without any, or at least with a very small 
proportion of, retainers. These, retiring in an unmixed states would form a 
nation in its own opinion peculiarly noble, as consisting almost wholly of 
priests and warriors. Of such a nation the characteristics would infallibly 
be a high chivalrous spirit, an ardent thirst after military glory, a propen¬ 
sity to live by rapine rather than by peaceful labour, a habit of invading the 
territories of its less warlike neighbours, a roving unsettled humour which 
would incline its members far more to personal than to local attachments, an 
adoption of the pastoral life as best calculated to gratify at once their love 
of idleness and their hatred of repose, 1 an extreme sensibility as to the point 
of personal honour, a strong jealousy with regard to their own liberty united 
with a proneness to trample on the freedom and privileges of thoee whom they 
might subjugate, a contempt for commerce, and a ready submission to the 
ministers of their ancient paternal theology though they would consider 

1 Mira diversitate natura , says a great historian, cum iidem Homines sk ament ■meri$am 9 at 
oderint quiet an, Such a diversity naturally arises out of the military and pastoral lift. • 
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themselves as degraded by bowing the servile neck to mere secular deapo- oka*, &. 
tism. Each citizen of a nation like this would consider himself as noble, 
and would look down with high-souled contempt on a plebeian world. 

Hence names would probably be invented expressive of a sense of superi¬ 
ority. They, who constituted such a people, remembering the empire pos¬ 
sessed by their ancestors, and proud of the uncontaminated purity of their 
descent, would be apt to style themselves kings and to add the epithet of 
royal either to their professional name of shepherds or to the gentile name 
which they inherited from their great forefather: and their actions would be 
agreeable to their notions; whenever,' in consequence of a desolating excur¬ 
sion, they established their sovereignty in regions already occupied by a more 
peaceful and industrious race, they would reduce the inhabitants to a state of 
villainage, and by the distribution of the landed property among themselves 
according to the military rank which they had held they would in the natural 
course of thingB distinctly mark out the rudiments of what has been called 
the feudal system. But several years, perhaps centuries, must elapse after 
the dispersion of mankind by the breaking up of the first community, before 
these pastoral warriors would be in a condition to undertake any distant 
enterprises upon a large scale. Time alone could supply the deficiency in 
their original numbers: but, when once such a people was set in motion, it 
is hard to say when they would be stopped. Age after age would witness 
their destructive conquests; and the fairest parts of the habitable globe would, 
at different periods, fall a prey to the rapacity of these military adventurers. 

’• Meanwhile it is evident, that, if genuine religion were first debased and 
corrupted to apostate idolatry when all mankind formed but a single com¬ 
munity, the same theological system, making due allowance for sectarial 
variations, would be carried away from the common centre, and would be 
established in every quarter of the globe, according as the dispersed tribes 
might happen to settle themselves. Doubtless the first colonies would be 
planted ia the immediate neighbourhood of the region occupied by the prim¬ 
eval community, the only real universal empire that ever subsisted; and 
many ages must have rolled away, before the whole world was peopled: but 
the same causes would still produce the same effects: each new tribe, ■» it 
Pag.IdaL i Mb* VOL. I. K, 
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*°°“ *• broke off from its parent stock and advanced into empty and unknown re¬ 
gions in quest of an independent settlement, would carry with it the religion 
of its fathers; each would set forth under the guidance of young and enter- 
prizing supernumeraries of the military and sacerdotal castes; and each, 
when it became a nation, would faithfully reflect the features, both religious 
and political, of the society whence it sprang. The same operation, allow¬ 
ing for those smaller changes which time and human fickleness will ever pro¬ 
duce, would he repeated again and again, until the earth was replenished to 
its utmost extremities. Circle would be succeeded by circle in the allegorical 
waters of many nations, each caused by each, though all ultimately origi¬ 
nating from one centrical agitation; until further progress was stopped only 
hy the restraining banks of the mighty lake : but the form of every new un¬ 
dulation would still be an exact, though less distinct, transcript of that, by 
which it was occasioned. 

3. I pretend not to say, that such, in every particular, would be the origin 
and progress of society and idolatry from the earliest postdiluvian age: but 
the great outlines at least of this theory seem to me to accord, in a very re¬ 
markable manner, with history both sacred and profane. 

The striking uniformity, observable throughout the various mythological 
systems of paganism as established in countries widely separated from each 
other, is the matter of fact to be accounted for: and of three different hy¬ 
potheses, which may be employed for that purpose, that, which supposes all 
mankind to have been once united together in a single community, to have 
corrupted themselves during the period of their union by adopting a certain 
system of apostate theology, and afterwards when they were dispersed to 
have equally carried off in their several tribes the same religious speculations 
and practices, appears, even as a matter of abstract co r y o c t ere , to afford the 
most easy and natural solution. 

Now, if we proceed to consult the inp 
thing very similar to what has bean ng 
the infancy of postdiluvian society. !•-* 

According to the least constraihedi 
language used by Moses, ah manki 
few pious individuals, at the closes 


volume, we shall find sotne- 
, described os taking place in 
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undertaken from the region where the Ark rested and where they had con- r 

tinued to live for some generations after the flood, And themselves in a large 
and fertile plain. Here they agree, by common consent, to build a city 
and a tower, for the express purpose of preventing their dispersion over the 
face of the earth. Hence it is evident, that they knew it to be the intent 
of heaven, that they should be thus dispersed, in order that different nations 
should arise in every quarter of the globe and . that the whole world should 
be gradually filled with inhabitants by the increasing population of distinct 
and independent societies. This determination of Providence however did 
aot suit the project, which had occupied their minds. They were resolved, 
that they would not be dispersed, but that adhering firmly together they 
would form one single community. In process of time, as they increased 
in numbers, colonies might be freely allowed to branch off from the parent 
state: but, for the present, they were bent upon coalition, and were deter¬ 
mined not to suffer any diminution either of glory or comfort by what (hey 
deemed a premature separation. 

The ringleader in this rebellion was Nimrod; for the city, which they 
engaged in building, was called Babel or Babylon; and the beginning.of 
Nimrod’s kingdom is said to have been Babel and three subordinate towns : 
their city also was built in the land of Shinar; and Nimrod’s Babel is like¬ 
wise said to have been situated in the land of Shinar. * There can be no 
doubt therefore, that Nimrod’s Babel was the identical Babel, which man¬ 
kind in one great society had begun to erect: whence it will plainly follow, 
since Babel was the beginning of Nimrod's kingdom, that he must have been 
the person who was the author of the rebellion. Nor is this all: the phrase¬ 
ology employed by Moses, and tiie account which be gives of the character 
of Nimrod, indisputably prove, that that aspiring character bad made him* 
self the sovereign of the assembled multitude, and that he was unwilling to> 
see his empire dissolved at its very commencement by the secession and dis¬ 
persion of his subjects. If Babel were the beginning of his kingdom, then 
be must uecessarily have been a king ; for the establishment of a kingdom 
involves the idea of the royalty of its founder. Accordingly, he is said' to. 


' Gen. xi, 2, 9> x. to. 
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have been a mighty one in the earth and a mighty hunter before the Lord '/. 
terms, expressive of power on the one hand, and of violence used to uphold 
that power on the other.* 

Nimrod was the son of Cush, the son of Ham, the son of Noah: and, 
as he is mentioned the last of all the children of Cush and in a manner 
which seems to imply some sort of difference from them, it is probable,, 
that he was the favourite child of his father’s old age, bom many years after, 
his first-specified brethren, and chronologically coinciding perhaps with the 
sixth or seventh generation from Noah in some lines though standing himself 
only in the third place of descent. Such being the genealogy of Nimrod, 
the family, by whose instrumentality and cooperation he would attain to 
sovereign power or (in the phraseology of Scripture) become a mighty hun¬ 
ter m the earth, would obviously be that of Cush: consequently, the first 
or rather the only universal empire would be founded by the Cusbim or 
Cuthim under the guidance of Nimrod. These would therefore be the as¬ 
sociates of their daring sovereign in the chase, whether literal or figurative: 
these would constitute the order of his military nobility, when he under¬ 
took the project of erecting a kingdom on the necks of the other descend¬ 
ants of Noah. 

. In the short account, which Moses gives of this early transaction, no di¬ 
rect mention is made of any attempt to introduce a new system of religion; 
though something of the kind seems to be hinted at in the assertion, that no¬ 
thing could restrain the roving imagination of this rebellious community : but 
the Jews have ever supposed, that idolatry commenced at Babel ; whence 
they have a story, that Abraham was cast into a furnace by Nimrod for re¬ 
fusing to worship the sacred fire, which was the symbol of the solar deity.* 
We have however far better autlmrity than Jewish tradition, though I see 
no reason why we should slight it as altogether, nugatory, for asserting, that 

’ It is not improbable, that he might literally hate trained his military officers of justice 
in the hardy exercise of hunting wild beasts, which has over been esteemed a lively image of 
war. Certain it is, that the descendants of these warriors have always been peculiarly attached 
to the chase, and have deemed it a prerogative of nobility too valuable to be communicated 
to plebeians. See Bochart. Phaleg. lib. iv. c. 12. p. 227, 228. 

* Fabric. Codex Pseudepig. vol. i. p. 344. 
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the first systematic apostasy from pare religion was consummated at Babel, 
and tbat from that centre it spread itself over the whole world. The pro* 
phet of the Apocalypse styles Babylon or Babel the mother of harlots and 
abominations of the earth by which, it need scarcely be observed, is 
meant, in the figurative language of Scripture, that all the abominations of 
apostate idolatry originated from that city as from a common parent St 
John is indeed speaking of a mystic Babel; but, unless the type accurately 
correspond with the antitype, the whole propriety of the allusion is de¬ 
stroyed. What the figurative Babel therefore has been in the - Christian 
world, we may be sure that the literal Babel was in the patriarchal world. 
But, in the Christian world, the figurative Babel has been the mother of an 
idolatrous apostasy, which, reviving under a new name the ancient pagan 
demonolatry or worship of deified men, long disfigured in almost every part 
of the Church universal the pure simplicity of the Gospel. Therefore the 
literal Babel must have been the mother, in the patriarchal world, of that 
mixed system .of demonolatry, which seduced men from the truth, and 
which was. thence diffused throughout every part of the habitable globe. 
This conclusion seems to me to be inevitable from the language used by the 
apostle: and, in the abstract, it must be equally drawn both by Papist and 
by Protestant; for, whatever community may be meant by the mystic Babel, 
since its characteristic is that of being the parent and author of an idola¬ 
trous system which spreads itself over the earth, its prototype, the literal 
Babel, must necessarily have been distinguished by a similar characteristic. 
In other words, the one idolatrous system, which with certain modifications 
prevailed alike in every pagan nation, must have originated at Babel, and- 
must from that first postdiluvian city have been carried into all quarters of tbs 
globe by them of the dispersion. This character of Babel agrees very ex? 
actiy with what we read of it in various parts of the Hebrew Scriptures. It 
is uniformly represented as being given up to the vain imaginations of a 
gross idolatry ; and there are two passages in particular, which, if 1 mistake 
not, decidedly and literally confirm the opinion, that must apparently be 
drawn from the language employed by St. John respecting the antitypical 


* Rev. xvii. 5. 
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*°° K *• and mystic Babel. The literal city of Nimrod is said by Jeremiah to have 
been a golden cup, that made all the earth drunken: the nations haoe 
drunken of her wine ; therefore are the nations mad. 1 If we inquire what 
is intended by this intoxicating potion, which Babel figuratively adminis¬ 
tered to all the nations of the earth, and which produced the effect of com¬ 
pletely disordering their spiritual understanding, we are afterwards plainly 
told that it was idolatry .* In a similar strain we find the jams city ad¬ 
dressed by the prophet Isaiah. Persist now in thine mchantments and in 
the multitude of thy sorceries, in which thou hast laboured from thy 
youth ; if peradoenture thou mayest be profited, if thou tnayest be 
strengthened by them. Behold, they shall be as stubble, thefre shall bum 
them up. Such shall these be unto thee, with whom thou hast laboured; 
thy negotiators, with whom thou hast dealt from thy youth . 1 Sorcery 
and inchantment formed a constituent and essential part of the false theo¬ 
logy of the Gentiles; that theology, with the fames of which Babel made 
all the earth drunken. But in such practices Babel is here said to have 
laboured from her youth. Now the allegorical youth of an empire is 
the earliest period of its existence. Therefore Babel must have been 
idolatrous from the very first. 

Thus, so far as I can judge, it indisputably appears, Jhat the idolatry, 
by which all the nations of the earth were infatuated, was a system, origjk 
nally invented at Babel under the auspiced of Nimrod and his Cuthites, and 
afterwards, in the progress of replenishing the world with inhabitants by 
the various scattered members of his broken empire, carried off alike to the 
nearest and to the most remote countries of the globe. Such beiiig the case* 
though the hypothesis of Mr. Bryant is certainly not affected by. this cir¬ 
cumstance, all those theories, which would deduce the origin of pagan my¬ 
thology either from Egypt or from Hindostau or from any other country 
peopled after the dispersion from Babel, must, according to the scriptural ^ 
account of the matter, fall to the ground. 

4. Though Scripture teaches us that Babel was founded by Nimrod and 
consequently that the first empire was that of die Cuehim, and though? ib 

* Jcrcm. li. 7 . * Jerem. li. 17, 1#, 19. * Isaiah xlvii. IS, 14,15. 
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farther informs vs that the idolatry of the whole world originated fronrthiif 
centrical point, it is silent respecting the subsequent fortuues of the house 
of Cush. In the account which it gives of the settlement of the earth by 
the posterity of Noah, it simply enumerates the future nations by the names 
of their several ancestors, specifying however in some instances the regions 
Where they were planted: thus the isles of the Gentiles, or the maritime 
countries of Europe, are said to have been originally divided by the children 
of Japhet; while the borders of the Hammonian Canaanites are distinctly 
pointed oat by the specification of certain well-known cities. Nothing 
therefore can be gathered from Scripture either to confirm or to confute the 
supposition, that, from the natural operation of political causes, when the 
Cuthic empire of Babel was dissolved, each tribe would for the most part 
emigrate under the guidance of a Cuthic priesthood and military nobility^ 
For I cannot deem the mere silence of Scripture any confutation of such tt 
theory: because, since these Cushim would bear but a very small arithme¬ 
tical proportion to the several families over which they presided, each Ja¬ 
phetic, each Shemite, and each Hammonian, tribe would obviously bd 
enumerated, not with reference to their supposed governors, but with ah 
eye to the descent u>f their chief population from some common ancestor ; 
juM as, in a genealogical catalogue of the modem European nations, the 
English would he described as Saxons without any regard to the small ad¬ 
mixture of Danish or Norman military rulers. If then any such circum¬ 
stance occurred at the epoch of the dispersion from Babel, as I have been 
led, merely from the consideration of political cause and effect, to esteem 
probable; we must seek for evidence in its favour, if indeed any evidence 
exist, in the records of pagan history. 

In pursuing this inquiry, the first matter, that will naturally strike us, is 
the evidence of names. Each ancient nation seems naturally to have called 
itself after the appellation of its peculiar ancestor. Of this we have re¬ 
peated instances afforded us in Scripture: and the practice continues to this 
dey among the Arabs, a people remarkably tenacious of old usages. Thus 
the Egyptians were called Mizraim from their father Mizr ; the Assyrians, 
Athurim from their common parent Ashur ; and the greater part of the first 
occupiers of Palestine, Canaanites from their ancestor Canaan: but we 
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find no Mizraim out of Egypt, no Asburim out of Assyria, no Canaanites 
out of the district which they occupied. In each case, the mim is con¬ 
fined to one particular region, and occurs not without its limits. The same 
remark may be applied to the various other national appellations borne fay 
the different Noetic tribes: with some few exceptions, produced by the ori¬ 
ginal settlement of a tribe in one district and its subsequent emigration and 
final settlement in another district, the name of each patriarchal ancestor, 
as Bochart has shewn at large in his elaborate work on the subject, is to be 
found only within the precincts of a single country. But very different is 
the case with the name of Cush. Independent of those nations, which 
were composed of bis unmixed offspring, which by the Greeks were styled 
Eihiopic, but which among themselves never ceased to bear the appellation 
of their great forefather; there is scarcely any region on the face of the earth, 
where that widely-spreading name, either in a simple or compounded form, 
will not he found to occur. 

Another matter, which deserves to be noticed, is the singular and fre¬ 
quent intercourse that appears to have subsisted between the governing 
powers of ancient communities, notwithstanding the obstacles presented 
both by local difficulties of access and by vast retnojpness of situation. 
When we consider the various tribes, through which such an intercourse 
must have been carried on, it is difficult to conceive, how it could have 
been accomplished except by the friendly agreement of the different ruling 
powers: and it is still more difficult to conceive, how this friendly agree¬ 
ment should have subsisted, unless we suppose, that, in the.eeriyeges!af 
the world, before the minds of nations were alienated from each. Qtiperby 
the wars which an increase of numbers would infallibly produce, a distinct 
recollection of the common origin of the priesthood and military nobility 
of every people was carefully preserved. I greatly doubt, whether any other 
supposition except this will solve the problem; but, according to the poo- 
sent theory, an inquisitive traveller of the sacerdotal or military caste 
would still find his brethren, into whatever intervening region he penotm^pA 
possessed of sovereign authority, adhering to the same religion, and proba? 
bly speaking some peculiar common dialect different^ 
respective subjects and esteemed a sort of sacr^t 
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unlike what I have here described once subsisted between the nobility of *■"**• 
France and England: and the dissolution of a singular sort of harmony, 
produced by sameness of origin and language, which formerly united them* 
can scarcely be said to hare been effected, until the unfortunate claim, pre¬ 
ferred by our third Edward to the crown of the almost sister nation, intro¬ 
duced a long series of bloody wars and mutual injuries. 

But there is yet a third matter, much more definite than either of those, 
which I have last adduced: this, if it do not absolutely prove the point in 
question, at least serves to render it in a high degree historically probable. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that in very many nations, some of them 
most widely separated from each other, there is precisely the same division 
into castes: that identical division in short, which I suppose to have na¬ 
turally originated at Babel from the very organization of the Cuthic empire 
Of Nimrod as briefly described to us in Scripture. In the inferior castes 
indeed of different countries we find a variation, both in numbers and ar¬ 
rangement ; which is no more than might be expected, as they constituted 
the bulk of the population, and as the increasing wants of growing commu¬ 
nities would call forth new employments and thus create new castes i but 
in the two superior castes, among whatever people we meet with them, we 
find an accordance so exact and uniform, that it can scarcely have been 
produced by a repetition of lucky accidents. These two, wherever they 
occur, are invariably linked together in a politico-theological compact The 
influence of the priest is repaid by the protection of the soldier, and the 
sword of the soldier acquires additional force from the moral dominion ex¬ 
ercised by the priest. Nor is this all: the superiority of the priest is al¬ 
ways acknowledged by the warrior; and, with a strange uniformity, the 
unarmed sacerdotal caste constantly takes precedence of the armed military 
caste. Such a combination, thus invariable both in its arrangement and in 
its ends, might alone be sufficient to induce the suspicion; that it was either 
effected by the conquest and subjugation of a less warlike by a more warlike 
people, or that it was originally brought from some common centre where' 
its first establishment had taken place. Each of these modes of accounting 
for this phenomenon would lead to the belief, that, in all instances where 
the regular division into castes is found to occur and where the two ruling 
Pag. Idol. yol. 1 . L 
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'• castes are always the priests and the soldiers ranking in the precise order of 
tlseir present enumeration, the governors were of a different race from the 
governed. On the supposition of conquest in each separate instance, such 
for example as that of the Anglo-Saxons by the Normans, or on a larger 
scale that of the western empire by the Goths, a difference of origin must 
necessarily be admitted. And, on the other supposition, which seems more 
probable, because a mere repetition of independent and distant conquests 
could scarcely have produced that undeviating regularity both in precedental 
arrangement and in necessary descent from father to son which forms so 
striking a characteristic of the caste system; we shall still, by the train of 
reasoning already exhibited, be brought to the same conclusion. For it is 
hard to conceive, how such a system could have been established in the first 
instance, while the various Noetic tribes were assembled together in one 
community during the infancy of society, except by the ambition of some 
enterprizing individual operating, in the manner which has been described, 
upon his own peculiar tribe : and, accordingly, Scripture plainly enough in¬ 
timates, that Nimrod was the first sovereign of Babel; and that he ac¬ 
quired that sovereignty by being a mighty hunter, or, in other words, by 
gradually training certain hardy associates to the use of arms and by thus 
laying the foundation of a caste of military nobility. Hence it appears, 
that, in whatever way this singular system be speculatively viewed, we are 
almost inevitably led to the conclusion, that, where it is established, there 
the governors must be of a different origin from the governed. Now it'is 
a curious and highly-interesting circumstance, that, in more than one in¬ 
stance where the caste system has prevailed, a tradition has beencfistinctly 
and immemorially preserved, that such was actually the case: it has been 
allowed, that the rulers did not spring from the same ancesby as. their de¬ 
based subjects. To boast a special descent from the gods whom they served,, 
to style themselves children of the Sun and Moon, and to guard carefully 
tiie purity of their lineage from all inferior admixture, has been the ordinary, 
pride of such rulers: but the Hindoos, to the more usual notions, have 
superadded an account of the origin of their war-tribe^ repayable at once for 
its precision and for its direct corroboration of the theory which 1 have ad¬ 
vocated. Their military nobility is acknowledged to be of tf * 4 
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ts the Sacas or Chasas, who maintain that their great common ancestor caAr - *• 
was Casba or Cush: and, agreeably to this recognition, the war-tribe bears 
the name of the Cuttree tribe, that is to say, the Cuthite or Cushite tribe. 

It may be added, that the genealogy of the Brahmens is similarly traced up 
to the Sacas or Chasas, while the origin of the main population of Hin- 
dostan is left in a state of uncertainty. 

5. Yet, while Scripture is silent in regard to the supposed occurrences - 
which I have last mentioned, it repeatedly speaks of nations descended with 
more or less purity from the line of Cush. Numerous were the minor set¬ 
tlements of this great and warlike family; but we read in a special manner 
of two lands of Cush, the Asiatic and the African. These were by the 
Greeks called the two Ethiopias , a mode of expression which our transla¬ 
tors of the Bible have generally adopted : but by the Hindoos, as by the 
sacred writers, they are denominated the land of Cush within and the land 
of Cush without. 1 

The Asiatic land of Cush was a most extensive territory, reaching from 
the banks of the Indus to the shores of the Mediterranean sea: and it was 
rather governed, than exclusively peopled by the descendants of that pa¬ 
triarch. The African land of Cush stretched southward from the Thebafei 
to the source of the Nile and the mountains of the Moon, including like¬ 
wise (according to the Hindoos) within its ample limits the whole land of 
Egypt: and it was planted or subjugated at a later period by a tribe of pas¬ 
toral Cushim from upper India. 

These military Shepherds were a branch of the unmixed Cushim, whose 
primeval settlements, after they bad withdrawn from their Iranian brethren 
who still adhered to the fortunes of Nimrod and his successors, appear to 
have been made in that high range of country, which, skirting the north of 
Persia, extends, under the general name of Touran , from upper India -to 
Armenia. The descendants of those, who established themselves through¬ 
out tins wide region, are still among the Hindoos denominated Chasas or 
Chutas: and they themselves, acknowledging the appellation, claim to have 
received it from their ancestor Chusa or Cusha, the grandson of the ark- 


* Cuhn-iwip within and Cutha-dvip without, a* the Hindoo* speak. 
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book i. preserved Menu. His name was equally bestowed upon the country: for 
die S anscri t compound ChasarGhiri, and the Persic compound Coh-Cas, 
alike denote the mountain of Cush. From the Persic Coh-Cas the Greeks 
have manifestly formed their word Caucasus: and, as the warlike Chusas 
spread all the way from upper India to Armenia, we indifferently find a 
mount Caucasus at the head of the Ganges, on the south of the Caspian 
sea, and on the north-east of the Euxine sea. In fact, the whole range 
was properly the Caucasian mountains; which jointly constitute, as the 
oriental writers speak, the stony girdle of the earth. Such being the settle¬ 
ments of the Touranian Chusas, their very locality proves them to be the 
Scuths or Scythians of the Greek writers ; a great nation of whom were 
ordinarily termed Indo-Scuths from their vicinity to Hindostan. These, tike 
the modern Cbasas, dwelt in the recesses of the Indian Caucasus: as their 
brethren, the more westerly Scuths, called Celto-Scuths from their vicinity 
to the originally extensive possessions of the Celtic tribes* occupied the 
defiles of the Iberian Caucasus. 

In all ages, so far as circumstances would allow, the character of this 
powerful race seems to have preserved its uniformity. Just as we might 
have supposed would be the case with the peculiar descendants of Nimrod*s 
military nobility, the Scuths or Chasas have ever been more addicted to 
war and the chase than to the peaceful occupations of husbandry and com¬ 
merce. Hence was generated a roving unsettled life: which displayed it* 
self in frequent hostile expeditions into other countries; and which, partly 
from a hatred of manual labour and partly from the facility which it affords 
to loco-motion, peculiarly affected the pastoral occupation- Hence also 
was produced that love of liberty, and that impatience of restraint, which 
has always characterised the warlike shepherds of Scythia. Where all, from 
a long preserved remembrance of their origin, were equally noble, though 
the herds of one might exceed in number the herds of another, the distino* 
tion of all castes, save that of the two superior ones, was unknown.* Thq 
whole nation consisted of priests and soldiers. To the ministers of thgar 

1 To this remark there are some exceptions, as we shall hereafter see: bat, wherever 
exceptions occur, we may pronounce, that there was an admixture of other blood. JHlH 
low book vi. c. S. $ VI. c. 4. 51, II. 5 . / 
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nehgion these fearless warriors paid a ready submission: but they disdained cuv,b 
the shackles of any human authority; and, while their limited kings were 
advanced to the throne by virtue of their noble birth from the regal family, 
the only influence, which their military leaders possessed over them, was 
that procured by long tried superior valour and experience. Yet, wherever 
they made a settlement by conquest, an image of the ancient constitution 
established by their first sovereign immediately and indeed naturally ap¬ 
peared. The victorious nation portioned out their new territory among 
themselves according to the rank and power which each bad held in the in¬ 
vading host: the vanquished were reduced to the condition of slaves, and 
were tied down to the soil which they were doomed to cultivate for the be¬ 
nefit of their imperious masters: the professions of theology and arms were 
alone accounted noble: each chieftain held his land by the free and honour¬ 
able tenure of military service: and the whole country resembled a huge 
camp, properly provided with the ministers of religion, and duly served by 
a race of captive slaves. In short, while the Scythians were unmixed in 
their native mountains and forests, or while they continued unmixed by a 
new establishment in a vacant regiou, their only castes were the sacerdotal 
and military: but, whenever they subdued an already inhabited country, an 
inferior race, which naturally resolved itself into the two grand occupation! 
of artizans and husbandmen, was forthwith produced; the warlike nobility 
meanwhile at once disdaining the degradation of all plebeian alliances, and 
yet, after the manner of their ancestors, readily granting precedence to the 
priesthood. 

This enterprizing people, who, by a singular fete, ^ave ever been, at dif¬ 
ferent periods, the corrupters and the reformers, the disturbers and the ci¬ 
vilizers, of the world, were known by various names, either general to the 
whole, or particular to certain divisions. They woe called Scuths, Ckutas , 

Chasas, Cute ant, Cosslam, Coths , Ghauts , and Goths, from their great 
ancestor Cush; whose name they pronounced Cusha, Chusa, Ghoda, Chats, 

Chasya , or Cassius. They were styled Polls, Bali, Bhilt, PhiAstim, 
Palistim, Bolgs, or Beiges, from their occupation; for the term denotes 
Shepherds. And they were partially denominated Phanakim or Phe- 
■mesons, and Hue-Sot or Shepherdrkings, from their c l ai m i n g to be a royal 
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«“ «• race; Sacat, Sagas, Saeasenas, Sachim, Suchim, Saxe, or Saxons, from their 
god Saca or Sacya; Budins or Wudins, from their god Buddha or Woden; 
Teutso r Teutons, from their god Teut or Taut; and Germans or Sarmans, 
from their god Sam an or Sarman and his ministers the Saman&ans or Sar- 
manfeans or Germanfcans, as they are indifferently called according to a varied 
pronunciation of the same word. 

6. But, though pagan mythology be fundamentally and substantially the 
same in every quarter of the globe, we may, I think, independently of those 
minor differences which mere separation and lapse of time would naturally 
produce, observe a grand division of the Gentiles into two leading sects. In 
many countries these have been long completely and amicably blended toge¬ 
ther: in others they severally subsist in a state of well marked distinction: 
and in one at least they are separated by the bitterest hostility; though, with 
an apparent inconsistency, the objects of their worship confessedly melt into 
each other, and the same deity b in effect venerated by both. It b difficult 
to fix upon the proper appellations, by which the two kindred theological 
systems of these two predominating sects may be best designated. From 
their supposed founders (adopting the phraseology, with which Epiphanius 
has been furnished by certain ancient records) we may call the one Scythism, 
' and the other Ionism: or, from the deities who were especially venerated, 
we may call the one Buddhism or Hermetism or Tautism, and the other 
Sivism or Osirism or Dionusism: or lastly, from the officiating ministers of 
religion, we may call the one Samanianism or Samanianism, and the other 
Brahmenism or Druidism. I shall in future use the terms Buddhism and 
Brahmanism, not as being any way peculiarly apposite, but as being some* 
what more familiar than any of the others. 

The question has often been agitated, which of these two systems b the 
most ancient: but the grounds of the controversy do not appear to me to 
have ever been laid down with so much precision as might have been desired. 
Local antiquity seems to have been a good deal confounded with general and 
proper antiquity: it has been dbputed, which of the. two was prior in Hin- 
dostan; and that, to which the palm has been adjudged by its own advo¬ 
cates, has thence been pronounced to be the more ancient system. But thb 
b not an accurate way either of stating or of deciding upon the moils of the 
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case. Brahmenism may be prior to Buddhism, or Buddhism may be prior «***• *• 
to Brahmenism, in the particular country of Hindostan: but this will not 
establish the superior antiquity of either, so far as its primeval origin is 
concerned. Without attempting to determine the question of local priority, 
the settling of which is no way necessary to my present plan, I certainly 
think it manifest, that each system is as old as the dispersion from Babel: 
and I think it equally manifest, both for reasons which will hereafter appear, 
and because Buddhism is on the whole more simple than Brahmenism, that 
Buddhism is the more ancient system of the two, having been struck out even 
prior to the building of the tower. 

I am fully aware, that Sir William Jones places the origin of Buddhism no 
higher than about a thousand years before the Christian era; that he sup- 
poses the system to have been introduced by a younger Buddha, whom he 
distinguishes from that earlier Buddha who is placed by the Hindoo records 
in the age of the deluge; and that he conceives the younger Buddha or Sacya 
to be the Sesac of Scripture; whom he makes to conquer the whole country 
between Egypt and Hindostan and to promulge wherever he was successful 
die then novel doctrine of the Buddhists. To this opinion I am unable to 
assent The name indeed of Sesac is doubtless a name of Buddha, for Se-Sac 
denotes the illustrious Saca; and this fatal resemblance , as it has been not 
ill termed, seems to liave been the chief tiling, or at least one chief thing that 
gave rise to the opinion. Such a coincidence of names however will by no 
means prove the point: Sesac, if I mistake not, received bis appellation 
merely in honour of the god Saca or Se-Saca, agreeably to a custom very 
generally prevalent in the gentile world;' and, thought'I pretend not posi¬ 
tively to say how far be might have pushed his conquests, there is certainly no 
scriptural evidence that he passed beyond the limits of Judfea. He is simply 
represented, as taking the fenced cities of Rehoboam and as pillaging the 
temple of Jerusalem, and then to all appearance as returning with his booty 
into Egypt. * Hence there seems to me, so far as we have any authentic 
account of his actions, to be just as little reason for identifying him with a 

* Thu* Nebuchadneaear, EtajvHaddoo, sod Selibamr, were all called after the godrve. 
oersted by their father*. 

* See £ Chron. zii. 1—9. 
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'• younger Sacya who was the first promulgator of Buddhism, as With the 
fabulously victorious Sesostris. The evidence for the remote antiquity Of 
Buddhism rests upon exactly the same foundation as that for the remote 
antiquity of Brahmenism. There is scarcely a country, in which wa do not 
find both systems more or less blended together: and Buddha, as much as 
Siva or Osiris, under his various names of Buddha, Saca, Taut, Teat, Thoth, 
Bod, IVod, Hermaya, Hermes, or Mercolis, has been worshipped from 
Japan in the east to Ireland in the west. The theory of Sir William Jones 
is inadequate to account for this circumstance: no conquests, which a king 
of Egypt could make, and which after all it remains to be proved that he did 
make, could have spread his name and novel theology over the face of the 
Whole globe; I say name, because, if I do not misunderstand Sir William, 
Buddha first received his title of Sacya from the circumstance of Sesac’s 
Jtteing venerated as a new incarnation of Buddha. This opinion however, if 
it be the opinion of that able writer, is most certainly an error. The appel¬ 
lation Saca or compoundedly Se-Saca existed before the time of the Egyptian 
prince, and was communicated from the god to a great tribe of his Cuthic 
worshippers, who were thence called Sacas or Sachim or Saxons. Some of 
these Sachim formed a part of the Indian Shepherd-kings; who once con¬ 
quered Egypt, and who afterwards founded the kingdom of African Ethiopia 
or Cusha-dwip without: for we find a detachment of them expressly men¬ 
tioned with their brethren the Cushim, as serving in the army of Sesac. *. If 
then there was a whole tribe of Sachim or Sacas in the days of Sesac, bath 
the name and the worship of Saca must inevitably have been prior to that 
prince. Thus, in whatever light the question be viewed, we cannot, I think, 
ascribe a more recent origin to Buddhism than the dispersion from Babel. 

There is some reason for believing, that, immediately before that period, 
a great disagreement arose respecting the particular modification of the apoa- 
tate system of theology: one party advocating a form more ample, though 
directly tending to atheism when pushed to extremities; another, advocating 
a form more complex and naturally productive of polytheism by repeated 

* t Chron. xii. 1 The word is expressed by our translators SsUaa after the Ifamttic 
punctuation j bat it is just as properly pronounced Saciim, which is the plural tm ef Smck 
or Seed*. In our the plural of SscA would be Seek. 
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distinct personifications of the various names and attributes of the great father CHiP - *• 
^md mother; and a third, willing to accommodate matters by adopting both 
forms, and blending them together, as far as might be, into one. However 
this may be, the two theories of Brahmenism and Buddhism appear to me to 
have existed from the very days of Nimrod; because there is no country 
upon the face of the earth, in which I do not find distinct traces of one or 
both of them. When examined, they melt into each other: and, notwith¬ 
standing the hatred that subsists between their respective votaries in Hindos- 
tan, they are plainly, at the bottom, mere variations of one and the same 
system. Nor will this appear strange to any one, who has observed the 
operations of the human mind: by a singular fatality, the smaller the differ¬ 
ence of opinion between varying sects and the less important the points of 
discrepancy, the greater has usually been the bitterness of contention. So 
far as I have been able to observe, Buddhism seems in all ages to have beert 
the favourite theory of the unmixed and warlike Cuthim; while Brahmenism, 
generally more or less blended with Buddhism, has chiefly prevailed among 
the mixed nations of the earth. Their original identity, and the circumstance 
of their being so frequently blended together, render it not always easy to 
distinguish the one from the other. If in some particulars it shall appear 
that I have been mistaken, I have only to subscribe to the trite apophthegm 
that to err is human. 

7. As I find myself compelled by the force of historical evidence to give 
the sceptre of the world to the warlike posterity of Cush, 1 feel it necessary 
to offer in this place some observet^ns on the celebrated prophecy of Noah. 

An opinion has, I know not how, very generally prevailed, that a curse 
was pronounced upon Ham, which devoted his posterity to servitude: hence 
the epithet accursed has been liberally bestowed upon that patriarch, as his 
stited and appropriate designation. Nor has this notion l>een taken up merely 
by ordinary and superficial theologists: even such writers as Bochart and 
Mede are to be found among its advocates. Bochart, in one place, styles Ham 
accursedi and, in another, he represents Noah as execrating him and as 
foretelling that his children should be slaves: while Mede, not content with 
calling upon us to tremble at the horrible curse of impious Ham and with 
intimating that he was destined to be a servant of servants to all his brethren, 

Pag . Idol. vol. i. M 
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roundly asserts, that there hath never yet been a son of Ham that hath shaken 
a sceptre over the head of Japhet, that Shem hath subdued Japhet an& 
Japhet hath subdued Shem , but Ham never subdued either. 1 Yet, notwith¬ 
standing this general persuasion, Scripture contains not a single syllable 
respecting either any curse pronounced upon Ham or any prediction of the 
general servitude of his posterity. Canaan indeed, the youngest of the four 
sons of Ham, is the subject of an imprecatory denunciation: but Ham him¬ 
self was never cursed; consequently neither the curse nor the prophecy can 
affect any of his descendants except the Canaanites. 

Those writers, who have been the most zealous in applying the curse and 
the prediction to Ham, were sensible, that Scripture, as it stands at present, 
directly opposed their opinion: but so fully were their minds preoccupied 
with the common idea, that, rather than relinquish it, they have, with mis- 
fchievous ingenuity, attempted to make the Bible speak the language, which 
they had concluded it ought to speak. Hence, because the Arabic version 
reads cursed be the father of Canaan, and because some copies of the Ixx 
substitute Ham in the place of Canaan; they would, throughout the prophecy, 
wherever the word Canaan occurs, correct it to Ham the father <f Ca¬ 
naan. 

With respect to this supposed improvement of the text, it not only runs 
directly counter both to the Hebrew and the Samaritan copies of foe Penta¬ 
teuch which perfectly agree in their reading of the prediction, to say nothing 
of foe common reading of the lxx; but it seems to me to bear also the strongest 
internal marks of spuriousness. Why should Ham throughout foe whole 
prophecy be called the father of Canaan , rather thin Me father of Omsk or 
of Mizr or of Phutf Why should this long unmduriog tittobB ttaice rw 
peated ? Why should Ham be particularized as the father of Canaan, rather 
than Japhet as the father of Gomer, or Shem as the father of Elam? When 
I compare the projected emendation with the commonly received reading, 
and when I consider foe joint high authority of the Hebrew and the Sama¬ 
ritan Pentateucbs, I cannot hesitate long in determining where to fix my 
choice. But 1 have yet an additional reason for protesting most strongly 

* Bocb.Phaleg.lib. iv. c. l.p. 209. lib. i. c. 1. p. 3, 4. 
p. 271. disc. 50. p. 283.’ Dr. Hale* has fallen into the • 
p. 351—353. 
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against any correction or rather alteration of the text. I have tenued such ***** *• 
^Critical ingenuity mischievous ; nor was die epithet applied lightly and without 
cause. If the prophecy had really been penned in the form which has been 
recommended instead of its present form, its falshood would have been 
clearly evinced by the testimony of history ; and thus a vantage-ground 
would have been afforded to the enemy of revelation, from which it would 
be no easy matter to expel him. So far from Ham never having shaken a 
sceptre over the head either of Japhet or Sbem, as Mr. Mede most incau¬ 
tiously asserts, it may be clearly proved, that his posterity in the line of 
Cush have been at the head, not only of the Babylonian empire of Nimrod, but 
of the Persian, the Greciqp, and the Roman, empires. Nor did their sway 
cease with the downfall of the last mighty power: the Goths or Scuths, pene¬ 
trating into the west from their original settlements in Touran and Casbgar, 
have established and retained their sway over the fairest provinces of Europe 
and thus, to the intrepid and free-born children of the Hammonian Cush or 
Cusha, are committed the destinies of the world . 1 

Here I might be allowed to stop, since it is sufficient for my present pur¬ 
pose to have shewn that no curse was pronounced upon Ham, and that no 
part of his posterity was devoted to servitude except the descendants of 
Canaan. Yet, since the Goths, who established themselves in Europe at 
the downfall of the Western empire, were certainly Scuths or Scythians; since 


1 The account, which Josephus gives of Noah's prophecy, is very curious and important. 
He *ays, that Noah blessed two of his sons, but that he refrained from cursing Ham on ac¬ 
count of his near relationship to him. The curse however, from which Ham was thus ex¬ 
empted, was laid upon his posterity. Yet, of that posterity, the othevs escaped the evil con¬ 
sequences of the malediction ; and the children of Canaan were alone subjected to its direful 
influence. Ant. Jud. lib. i. c. 6. § 3. edit. Huds. Hence it appears, that Josephus knew 
Nothing of the mischievous correction which would exhibit Ham as being himself accursed, 
and consequently -had never heard of any reading of the original Hebrew which would autho¬ 
rise such a correction. Hence also it appears* that, although he laboured under the vulgar 
mistake that the whole posterity "of Ham were devoted to servitude, he was too good an histo¬ 
rian to assert the accomplishment of the prophecy when thus understood: he fairly confesses, 
that it was fulAiled in the children of Canaan alone, and that none of the other descendants of 
Ham were in the least affected by it. Had be only attended tu the express words of Noah* he 
might have spared the latter part of his comment* 
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8eo * *• the Scythians were doubtless the same race as the Indo-Scythn; since the 
Indo-Scyth® of the Greeks were the ancestors of the modem Chasas or 
Chusas; since those Chusas declare themselves to be descended from .the 
patriarch Gusha, who communicated to them his own appellation, and who 
is described as being the grandson of the ark-preserved Menu; since this 
Cusha, as Sir William Jones well remarks, is clearly the scriptural Cush, 
who was similarly the grandson of the ark-preserved Noah; * and since there¬ 
fore the Gothic conquerors of Europe must have sprung from Cush, and 
consequently from Ham: since such is the genealogy of those, who now pos¬ 
sess the sovereignty of the most civilized part of the world, and whose do¬ 
minion or influence extends either more or less oyer all the other quarters of 
it; it may not be altogether uninteresting to make some inquiries into the 
character of that patriarch, which, after a long and attentive survey of the 
.prophecy, seems to me to have been much misunderstood and milch misre¬ 
presented. 

That Ham beheld his father in an unseemly posture, is indisputable: but 
the question is, whether he thus beheld him designedly and therefore crimi¬ 
nally , or undesignedly and therefore innocently. Dr. Jennings justly remarks, 
that the merely seeing the exposure of Noah might be accidental , unavoid¬ 
able, and noway criminal: but he completely mars this sensible observation 
by immediately adding, as Sne whose mind was prepossessed by the common 
opinion, we must therefore suppose, that there was something more in thecase 
than is plainly expressed. * Now I would ask, why must we suppose something 
more than Moses has told us? what is there in the history, which gives us 
any warrant for branding the memory of this calumniated patriarch with a 
most foul and disgraceful aspersion ? If indeed a curse had been pronounced 

» 

1 When we see Cush or Cus (for the Sanscrit name is variously pronounced) among the sons of' 
Brahma, that is, among the progenitors of the Hindoos, and at the head of an ancient pedigree 
preserved in the Ramayau ; when wc meet with his name again in the family of Rama; when 
we add, that one of the seven dwipas, or great peninsulas of this earth, has the same appel¬ 
lation : we can hardly doubt, says Sir William Jones, that the Cush of Moses and the Cush of 
Valmia was the same personage and an ancestor of the Indian race. Asiat. Res. vol. iii. 
p. 432. See also p. 427* 

* Jennings’s Jewish Ant. b. i. c. 1. p.12. 
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upon Ham, and if his whole posterity had been devoted to servitude and in- «***• *• 
fcriority, we should then have been most amply authorized in supposing this 
something which is allowed not to be plainly expressed: we might then have 
been sure, that he had been guilty of a brutal want of filial piety in offering 
a designed insult to his erring parent; we might then have been sure, that his 
base criminality had met with an adequate punishment But nothing of the 
sort is found to be recorded: as. no intimation is given of any purposed sin 
on the part of Ham, so neither is any curse denounced against him. If then 
the denunciation of a curse would have been an infallible proof of his guilt; 
are we not bound by every principle of fair reasoning to conclude, that the 
non-denunciation of a curse is a manifest proof of his innocence? The curse 
would surely be pronounced upon the offender, whoever that offender might 
be: and, since it is pronounced, not upon Ham, but upon his youngest son 
Canaan; I see not how we can fairly avoid the inference, that Canaan, not 
Ham, was the guilty person. The remarkable terms, in which the prophecy 
is delivered, have not been left unnoticed, for indeed it was scarcely possible 
that they should be left unnoticed, by those who have paid attention to the 
subject It has been inquired by those, who still laboured under the pre¬ 
conceived impression of Ham's criminality, why the curse, due to him, was 
pronounced upon his son Canaan? The answer, which the Jewish doctors 
give, is this: that Canaan first beheld the exposure of Noah, that he imme¬ 
diately communicated the discovery to his father, and that the two united in 
cruelly mocking and insulting the old man. * Such a solution however does 
but half remove the difficulty. If Ham and Canaan were equally guilty, 
why was the one punished, and the other suffered to'escape? Why was Ca¬ 
naan cursed, and Ham not cursed 3 Why were the children of Canaan de¬ 
voted to servitude rather than the other descendants of Ham, since all were * 
%like the offspring of him who had treated his father with the most brutal and 
unfeeling disrespect? Which ever way we turn, the. usual opinion respecting 

* Operoafe quaritur, cur Ch&mi malrdictionem in caput filii Chanaan Noa contorserit. He- 
spondet. Theodorvtus in Genes, qusest- 57* ab liebrseo quod am sc didicisso, primuin Chanaan 
avi sui verenda animadvertisse, ct patri ostentasse tanquara de sene ridentem. El vero tale quid 
legiiur in Beresith R&bba sect. 37, qui liber scriptus fuit ante Theodoretum. Boch. Pbaleg* 
lib. iv. c. 37 . p* 308. 
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the criminality of Ham presents, so far as I can judge, insuperable obsta¬ 
cles to any thing like a consistent interpretation of the prophecy. Bat 
every difficulty will be removed, if we can only be content to lay to hit 
charge nothing more than Scripture has done. 

The ancient tradition of the Jewish doctors is by no means to be hastily 
set aside, though it has unfortunately been injured by that pertinacious 
ascription of deliberate wickedness to Ham, which marks the writings of 
Hebrew no less than of Christian commentators. Since Canaan is solely 
cursed, I believe Canaan to have been solely guilty. Connecting together 
the Jewish tradition with what has been revealed in Scripture, I seem to 
draw out the following account of the whole transaction. Noah, in conse¬ 
quence of his unhappy intoxication, lay exposed in his tent. In this state 
he was discovered by his grandson Canaan. Hitherto no crime was com¬ 
mitted, for the discovery appears to have been accidental: but the graceless 
youth, instead of throwing with dutiful haste a mantle over his aged parent, 
exultingly leaves him as he found him, and sets forth in quest of others whom 
he may make joint spectators of the shameful sight. The first person, with 
whom he happens to meet, is his own father. To him, I apprehend, he 
does not precisely communicate the discoveiy which he had made ; but 
rather, with much laughter and mockery, invites him to behold a ludicrous 
spectacle, which could not fail to amuse him. The very same invitation 
would probably have been given to either of his uncles, if one bf them bad 
crossed his path instead of his father; and it might have been accepted 
with the same unconscious and unsuspecting innocence, as I am inclined to 
believe that Ham accepted it. Entering the tent, and little anticipating the 
sight which was about to be revealed to him, Ham unwarily and unde- 
* signedly beholds Noah in a state of exposed nudity. Instantly however 
be retires, and tells his two brethren who were without ; no way desirous 
to have his eyes shocked by the repetition of such a spectacle. They, 
being thus made acquainted with the condition of their father, piously con¬ 
trive to throw a garment over him without beholding his exposure. Noah, 
at length coming to himself when the fumes of the wine were dissipated, 
learns, not what his younger son (meaning Ham) had done unto him, but 
what his little son , or, as the idiom of our language requires, his grandson 
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(meaning Canaan i), bad done unto him: for such, when the immediately ***** u 
subsequent context is attended to, seems to be the meaning of the expres- 
sion, as the Jewish Rabbins have well remarked. The whole, that follows, 
b exactly sucii as might have been anticipated from this statement of the 
matter, but by no means such as might naturally have been expected from 
the common account of it. Noah pronounces a curse, not upon Ham who had 
done nothing to deserve one, but upon the guilty and depraved Canaan; while 
the dutiful caution of Shem and Japhet b rewarded by a blessing invoked 
upon the head of each of them. Respecting Ham he b totally silent: as 
that patriarch did not merit a curse, so neither had he done any thing to 
call for a special blessing; hence, in a manner perfectly according with 
his conduct, he is passed over without either blessing or curse . 1 

That something of thb sort is to be received as the proper account of 
the transaction, seems to me almost necessarily to follow, not only from the 
Jewish tradition, but from the general context of the whole narrative it¬ 
self! If Ham were these/e guilty person, why was hb youngest son Ca¬ 
naan cursed rather, than Cush or Mizr or Phut? If both Ham.and Canaan 
were guilty, why was Canaan exclusively cursed and Ham suffered to es¬ 
cape ? The circumstance of the curse being pronounced upon Canaan alone 
surely does all but absolutely prove Canaan alone to be the offender: for, 
if Ham were really guilty, it is impossible to assign any satisfactory reason, 
why be should have borne no mark whatsoever of hb fathers displeasure. 

At least, it has never been my lot to find any satisfactory reason adduced : 
and indeed it b sufficiently evident, how little satisfied those expositors 
themselves are who assume the criminality of Ham, from the very circum¬ 
stance of their labouring to alter the text. As it stands at present, it b ut¬ 
terly irreconcileable with that criminality: but, the criminality having been 
‘once taken for granted without a shadow of proof, the advocates of such an 
hypotbesb find it absolutely necessary for their theory to alter the text; and, 
by thb depravation of Holy Scripture, they transform a prophecy which 
has been accomplished with admirable minuteness into a prophecy which is 
directly contradicted by the voice of hbtory. 

* Thus Balak says to Balaam, Neither curse them at all, nor bless them at all. Numb, 
xxiii. 25. 
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The opinion, that Canaan alone was the culprit, exactly corresponds with 
the peculiar manner in which that patriarch is mentioned. 

When Moses specifies the three sons of Noah that went forth of the Ark, 
he subjoins emphatically, that Ham zoos the father of Canaan and after* 
wards, when he begins to relate the humiliating story of the just man’s de* 
parture.from the path of righteousness, the title of the father of Cana an 
is remarkably bestowed upon Ham.* Now the turn of this expression is 
evidently designed, by every rule of composition, to point out to the reader’s 
especial attention not Ham but Canaan. When we say that Philip of 
Macedon was the father of the victorious Alexander, Alexander, not Philip, 
is doubtless the prominent figure in the sentence: or again, when we say rim t 
Richard Cromwell was the son of the great protector , who does not perceive, 
that the mind is immediately directed not to Richard but to Oliver ? In a 
similar manner, when Ham is styled the father of Canaan , particularly 
when he is so styled in a sentence which merely speaks of the egress firom 
the Ark, the expression has all the force of the demonstrative pronoun; 
it is as if Ham were called thefather of that Canaan. Here Canaan is 
the person pointed out to notice, certainly not Ham: for, if Ham had been 
the prominent figure on the historical canvass, the turn of the phrase would 
have been exactly inverted ; if Ham had been the person who was a stand* 
ing and proverbial disgrace to his posterity, Cush or Mizr or Phut or Ca¬ 
naan might have been equally and severally branded as the son of that 
Ham, but in such case 1 see not with what propriety Ham could have been 
pointed out to us as the father of that Canaan. The expression cer¬ 
tainly imports, that Ham was memorable for being the father of Canaan, - 
not that Canaan was memorable for being the son of Ham, a circumstance 
no more characteristic of him than of either of his three brethren. Why 
then is Ham styled the father of Canaan, rather than <f Cush or Mixr or 
Phut f There evidently must have been something remarkable in the con¬ 
duct of Canaan, to procure such a badge of distinction, either honourable 
or dishonourable, for a youngest son. What then was this remarkable. 
something f The answer to such a question appears to me su ffi cien t l y aU» 
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pious. Ham is denominated the father of that Canaan at the commence¬ 
ment of a narrative, which terminates in declaring that Canaan had a curse 
of servitude denounced against him. Hence it is plain, that Canaan pos¬ 
sessed the bad celebrity of being an accursed person: and it is also plain, 
that he must have been guilty of some enormous crime, both to call down 
upon him such a curse, and to purchase for him such an evil preeminence 
in disgrace. This obvious deduction at once serves to corroborate the view 
which I have taken of the matter, and directly tends to establish the ge¬ 
nuineness of the common Hebrew reading which some would so rashly un¬ 
dertake to correct. Had the curse been pronounced upon Ham, and had 
Canaan been altogether out of the question, as the proposed alteration 
would represent the affair to have been; we might then have easily under¬ 
stood, why Cush or Mizr or Phut or Canaan should be emphatically styled 
the son of that Ham: but it would puzzle the greatest critical ingenuity 
to discover a reason, why Ham should be called the father of that Ca¬ 
naan. 

This difficulty has been felt by commentators : and therefore, where a 
reason must be given, a reason must of course be invented. It is com¬ 
monly said, that Moses thus peculiarly specifies Canaan as the son of the 
accursed and servile Ham, in order to encourage the Israelites with the 
hope of a sure and speedy victory over theCanaanites already preparedjlo bow 
their necks to the yoke in consequence of an ancient imprecatory prediction. 
I am at a loss, whether most to admire the perfect inutility of such a speci¬ 
fication, or the total disregard to context evinced by such a mode of solving 
the difficulty. The specification would have been thoroughly useless; both 
because Moses plainly informs the children of Israel in his -general table of 
genealogies 1 that Canaan was the son of Ham, because at that time of day 
the descent of the Canaanites must have been so well known as to super* 
sede the necessity of any incidental mention of it, and because conquest 
was promised to the Israelites much more definitely and explicitly by God 
himself than by any interpretation which could be given of Noah's pro¬ 
phecy : the context of the narrative imperiously requires us to conclude^ 

* Gen. x. 6. 
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M9K '• 4hat Ham was called the fether of Carman, not with a view of encouraging 
the Israelites who wanted no such encouragement, but because Canaan was, 
in a theological light, a much more remarkable person than any one of his 
brethren on account of the curse under which he laboured. 

I have only to notibe a single shatter more, and the subject shall be d&- 
miased. They, who by an alteration of the text, would prove Ham to be 
the person accursed and therefore his posterity in genual to be destined 
to servitude, sometimes adduce, as a proof of the accomplishment of the 
prophecy according to their view of it, the subjugated condition of Egypt 
or the land of the Mizraim. 

Now, in the first place, this does not prove enough; and therefore, so 
for as the exact completion of the prophecy is concerned, it proves just no¬ 
thing. If ail the descendants of Ham were doomed to servitude, we shall 
have gained fmt little in shewing die depression of Canaan and Mizr, unless 
wd also .point out the subjugation of Cush and Phut Perhaps, in regard 
to Phut, the slave-trade may be adduced; indeed, I believe, it has been 
adduced by some writers. Whether the negroes are or are not descended 
from that patriarch, I shall not now stop to determine; neither is it any 
way important to my present object, that the question should be determined: 
I shad content myself with asking, when were the warlike Cushitn subdued, 
at least permanently and generally, either by Japhet or Shetn ?* But, unless 
all the children of Haar were brought under die yoke, k is a dear case, that 
the prophecy, according to the common exposition of it, has never been ac¬ 
complished. 

So again, in the second place, it may well be inquired, whether the con¬ 
stant subjugation of Egypt from the time of Nebuchad n ezzar down to the 
present day, can in any respect be deemed a completion of Noah's pro¬ 
phecy. I certainly think, that it cannot The remarkable servitude of 

* In the great revolution* of ampin*, Cuah may have occasionally suffered as well as his 
brethren. The Philistim were subdued by the Israelites after a long struggle for superiority; 
and the Carthaginians, ill deemed by many the descendants of Canaan, were conquered by 
the Romans, who seem in a large sense to have been a Japhetic people under Cuthic gover¬ 
nors. But the Cuthim, in every age and in every country, have generally managed to pre¬ 
serve a decided ascendancy over all the other children of Noah. 
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Egypt b the consequence, in the hands of Divine Providence, not of Noah’s 
prediction, but of an eminent prophecy delivered by Ezekiel.* Mkr is 
become a servant, not because he was a son of Ham, but beoanse he was 
doomed long afterward* to a state of degradation on account of his pride 
and faithless tyranny/ This very sentence indeed proves, that heretofore 
be laboured not under any judicial imprecation : for, if he wer vMlready 
destined to servitude, and if the prophecy of Ezekiel were solely intended 
to specify the time of its commencement, it seems natural to conclude that 
some reference would have been made to his descent from Ham ; whereas 
the alleged grounds of his predicted subjugation are of a totally di ffere nt 
nature, and not the least allusion is made to the fancied curse pronounced 
upon his great ancestor. 

In short, after all that has been said on the subject, Bochart himself al¬ 
lows, that Ham, cursed as he was, 1 had his full share of earthly blessings. 4 
His ample sway extended over at least a third part of the globe: and many 
are the regions, in which neither Shem nor Japbfet, to adopt the phraseology 
of Mr. Mede, ever shook a sceptre over the head of Ham. I pretend not 
to say, that this exposition obviates all difficulties, though I think it en¬ 
cumbered with fewer than any other that I have met with: but I would 
spun observe in conclusion, that the matter, by winch the present work is 
akue affected, is the supposed curse of servitude upon Ham ; and, whatever 
may have been the character of that patriarch, this at least is certain, that 
no curse of any description was pronounced upon Aim.* 

V. The human mind rarely tolerates any great changes if they be violent 

! Esek. xxix. 14,15, * See Ejek. uix. 2—1$. 

* Licet malcdictut it the expression used by this learned author, as if it were’too palpable 

a case to be controverted. 4 Boch. Phaleg. lib. iv. c. 1. p. 209. 

* One difficulty would be in a great measure obviated, if we suppose the verb HT in tbe 
22d verse to be the defective third person future of tbe conjugation Hophal, instead of the 
same person and tense of Kal- The verb occurs in this defective form in Hiphil, id 2 King? 
xi. 4 , as it is justly remarked by Buxtorf: and it is well known, that the third person future 
of Hophal is the same as the third person futnre of Hiphil in such verbs as IflO. According 
to such a supposition, the translation would run, And Ham tke father of Canaan vat canted to 
tee, that is to say mu them, the naiednete ef Me father. 
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*°°* *• and sudden, particularly in matters of religion. This circumstance calls 
for an inquiry into the steps, which Nimrod and his Cuthites may be sup* 
posed to have taken with a view to introduce that theological apostasy, 
which, perfected at Babel, thence extended itself over the whole world. 

1. It seems natural to suppose, that that apostasy was not in the first in¬ 
stance a violent and abrupt setting aside of true religion, that it was not a 
sudden plunge from the worslup of Jehovah into the grossness of rank idol¬ 
atry. I should rather apprehend, that it must have commenced with a spe¬ 
cious perversion of sound doctrine and with an affectedly devout adoption of 
authorized rites and ceremonies and phraseology: in other woids, I am 
inclined to believe, thatjGentilism was a fantastic structure erected upon 
the basis of ancient Patriarchism. 

The mode, in which the edifice was raised, appears to have been by an af¬ 
fectation of superior wisdom and by a pretence of deep philosophical re¬ 
search. Many hints to this purpose are, thrown out in Scripture. St Paul 
remarks in general terms, ’that the world by wisdom knew not God: 1 and 
he elsewhere more largely explains the force of his observation, by tracing 
the origin of idolatry to the vain refinements of this spurious wisdom. He 
tells us, that, when men as yet knew God, they glorified him not as God ; 
but became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was dark¬ 
ened. Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools: and the con¬ 
sequence of this misnamed wisdom was, that they changed the glory of the 
uncorruptible God into an image made like to corruptible man, and to birds, 
and four-footed beasts, and creeping things. Corrupt worship was speedily 
followed by corrupt manners : indeed, as we have seen, the latter naturally 
sprang from the former; and were even esteemed a constituent part of it. 
Wherefore, the Apostle solemnly proceeds, God also judicially gave them 
up to uncleanness through the lusts of their own hearts, to dishonour their 
own bodies between themselves ; who changed the truth of God into a lye, 
and worshipped and served the creature rather than the Creator, who is 
blessed for ever. He then particularizes the unnatural abominations, 
which arose out of the .theologico-philosophical theories of paganism; oh-. 


* 1 Corinth, i. SI. 
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serving, in a very remarkable manner, that the circumstance of tbeir being ***** *• 
divinely abandoned to such vile affections was the meet recompence of their 
error.' The same account of the origin of idolatry is given both by Isaiah 
and Jeremiah: and it is particularly worthy of observation, that they are 
alike speaking of fiabylon, which was the universal mother of the spiritual 
adulteries of the postdiluvian world. Thy wisdom and thy knowledge f says 
the former of these prophets to the apostate city of Nimrod, it hath per¬ 
verted thee' Babylon , says the latter of them, hath been a golden cup in 
the Lord's hand, that made all the earth drunken: the nations have drunken 
qf her wine ; therefore the nations are mad. Every man is brutish by his 
knowledge: every founder is confounded by the graven image ; for his mob- 
ten image isfalshood, and there is no breath in them. They are vanity > 
the work qf error: in the time qf their visitation they shall perish. How 
is Sesac 1 taken! and how is the praise qf the whole earth surprised ! how is 
Babylon become an astonishment among the nations / 4 

2. What then were the fancied refinements Qf wisdom and knowledge, I 
which elicited a mixed philosophical idolatry out of the pure doctrine and 
simple worship of Patriarchism; which began with insidiously seducing the ^ 
world from genuine religion under the pretence of conveying a superior de¬ 
gree of information, and which , ended in plunging it into the thickest spi¬ 
ritual darkness and into the grossest moral depravity ? 

The early inhabitants of the earth after the flood well knew, that the 
world had been originally created out of a turbid chaotic water, that it had 
been destroyed by a deluge, and that it had recently been created anew (as 
it were) out of the overflowing ocean. This was the simple history of the 
globe, which they tenanted: but Wisdom discovered an endless succession 
of worlds, each formed by a particular modification of preexisting matter; 
and consequently established the independent eternity of crude matter or 

* Rom. i. 21—27. * Itaiah xlvii. 10. 

* Setae is tie Uhutriout Saco or Buidla. He was the favourite god of the Cuthim ; and 
communicated his name to the great Scythic family of the Sacas, or Sachim, or Saxons. 

From him also, as we have seen, the Egyptian Sesac borrowed his appellation. 

4 Jervm. li. 7,17,18, 41. 
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substance. The first postdiluvians knew, that each of the two worlds com¬ 
menced from a man who-had three sons, and that there were many other 
striking points of mutual resemblance which have been already pointed oat: 
but Wisdom was not satisfied with a plain story; the doctrine of an endless 
succession of worlds was improved into that of an endless succession of 
exactly similar worlds, each invariably commencing with the same great 
parent and his three sons, whose souk passed by transmigration from one 
set of bodies into another and thus incessantly reappeared and reacted their 
parts upon the earth. The first postdiluvians knew, that one omnipotent 
and omnipresent Being was the sole creator and moderator of the Universe; 
a Being, who alone could claim to himself the attribute of proper indepen¬ 
dent eternity: but Wisdom had conferred this very attribute of eternity upon 
matter, and afterwards upon the souk of the great father and his three sons 
(to say nothing of the souk of all their offspring) who had everlastingly 
been disappearing and reappearing at the commencement of every succes¬ 
sive world; hence both matter and the triplicated great father had usurped 
an attribute, which was necessarily peculiar to the Godhead. What theft 
was to be done under such circumstances ? Some were taught by Wisdom 
to adopt the theory of two independent principles: others naturally enough 
exclaimed against the palpable absurdity of such a system; and for them. 
Wisdom, ever kindly ready to solve all difficulties, had provided another ex¬ 
pedient. Thu was, since the • great triplicated father was confessedly eter¬ 
nal, to identify him with the Deity; and, since matter was also eternal, to 
make the soul of the great father the Soul of the World, and to give him 
the whole Universe for his body. But here it would readily be objected, 
how can the mere man Adam or Noah, whose office it is to appear at the 
beginning of every new world, be admitted as God, when bis form has al¬ 
ways been that of a simple mortal ? To this question Wisdom k at no loss 
for a reply: the body indeed was the body of a man, but the immortal soul 
was the deity himself; from time to time he descends and becomes incarnate 
in the person of the great father, and on special occasions appears in the 
form of other eminent characters: the spirit of this eternal great father, with 
whom when multiplied into throe forms each world commences, k to be re- 
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vered as the true plastic arranger and governor of the Universe* beside him ) 

there is no god, for his three forms or his eight forms are equally a delusion 
emanating from him and resolveable into his sacred essence. 

Thus, as the Apostle speaks, did Wisdom teach mankind at Babel to 
change the truth of God into a lye, and to worship the creature wore than 
or in preference to the Creator 

S. With the rites and ceremonies of Patriarchism we are but little ac¬ 
quainted, at least when we view it under the name of Patriarchism. 

We know however, that sacrifice was a standing ordinance ; that the first 
postdiluvian sacrifice was offered up on the summit of a lofty hill; that 
the early patriarchs were wont to plant consecrated groves for the purposes 
of devotion ; and that they occasionally set up a large massy stone to mark 
the place where they had worshipped God, anointing the top of it with oil.' 

Each of these practices, though in a distorted state, was adopted into the 
new ritual of Paganism. Sacrifices, the object af which was to avert the 
wrath of the venerated deity, still continued to be offered up: mountains, 
or artificial high places constructed in imitation of mountains, were still 
selected as the most appropriate lor sacrificial devotion: consecrated groves 
were still duly planted, either simply, or round the temple of the god: and 
the massy stone column was still erected, and still anointed with oil, though 
it now became the adored symbolical representation of the great father and " 
the great mother. 

For Patriarchism more in detail we must look to the worship of the an- ’ 
dent Israelites. Unless I am greatly mistaken, that worship was no other 
than Patriarchism, adapted, by various additions and special institutions, to 
the peculiar situation of a people, which had been selected by Jehovah 
from the mass of mankind to accomplish certain high and beneficent pur¬ 
poses. In the Levitical dispensation we behold pure and uncorrupted Pa- # 

triarchism, serving as a basis to some additional ordinances, by which God 
thought fit to distinguish his people from the rest of the world: in the de¬ 
graded philosophical idolatry of the Gentiles we behold the very same Pa¬ 
triarchism, diverted from its original intent, and serving as a basis to the 


1 Gr. wo pa rw ertrarra. 
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t book i. apostate worship of a mixed human, astronomical, and material, demiurgic. 

her maph rodite. Each was drawn from one primeval source, though with a 
diff erent application: hence we may naturally expect to find a striking simi¬ 
litude between them. 

This similitude has often been remarked; and more than one writer has 
attempted to account for it 

Some have imagined, that the Gentiles were servile copyists of the Is¬ 
raelites, and that each point of similitude was immediately borrowed from 
the Mosaical Institutes. But this theory will by no means solve the problem: 
both because we find the very same resemblance in the ceremonies of nations 
far distant from Palestine, as we do in the rites of those which are in its 
more immediate vicinity; because it seems incredible, that all should 
have borrowed from one which was universally disliked and despised; and 
because the pagan system, originating (as the sacred writers expressly in¬ 
form us) from Babel, was anterior to the promulgation of the Law of Moses, 
and had both been witnessed by the Israelites in Egypt and was found by 
them in its worst state of depravity when they entered the land of Canaan. 

Others have fancied, that the devil was the copyist, and that various na¬ 
tions in different parts of the globe pervertedly though uuwarily adopted 
certain parts of the Levitical ceremonies in consequence of his infernal sug¬ 
gestion or inspiration. Such, at one period, was deemed no contemptible 
theory, particularly as some of the early fathers seem inclined to favour it or 
at least to favour the notion of the imitative propensity of the evil spirit:* 
but, since it appears to have died a natural death, I shall only say, may it 
rest in peace! 

Others again have precisely inverted the first hypothesis: instead of sup-. 
' posing that the pagans borrowed from the Israelites, they have supposed that 

* Sed quark ur, a quo intellects interpretetur, eorura qua ad bareses faciant ? A diabolo 
scilicet, cujus sunt partes intervcrtendi veritatem, ipsas quoque res sacnunentorum divinorum, 
in idolorura mysteriis aemulatur. Tinguit et ipse quosdam, utique credentes ct fideles suoa: 
expiationem delictorum de lavacro repromittit, et sic adhuc iuitiat Mithr®. Signal illic in 
frontibus militcs suos, cclebrat et panis oblationem, et imaginem resurrectionis inducit. Ter- 
tull. de pra?script, adv. Ilsret. lib. c. 40. Nam et sacris quibusdam per lavacrum initian- 
tur, Isidis alicujus aut Mitrb®, ipsosetiam deos suos lavaiionibus efferunt—Idque sc in rege- 
nerationem et impunitatem perjuriorum suorum agere prssumunt. Tertull. de baptism, c. 5. ; 
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the Israelites borrowed from the pagans. Nor has this opinion been ad- cmA *' 
vanced merely by infidels, as at the first glance fright be shrewdly suspected: 
no less names than those of Spencer and Warburton stand pledged to advo¬ 
cate it The thing in itself appears'so utterly incredible, that nothing short 
of strict mathematical demonstration can be allowed to establish such a 
theory. That the purity of God should submit to transcribe the base woe- 
ship of Gentilism; that Egyptian rites should form the basis of the Law 
delivered amidst the thunders of Sinai; that by a pliant system of accom¬ 
modation, more worthy of the school of Loyola than of Moses, the idolatrous 
propensities of the Israelites should be humoured at the very time, when it 
was the divine purpose wholly to proscribe idolatry and to separate the chosen 
people from the contagious influence of a pagan neighbourhood: all and each 
of these propositions may well be deemed alike unworthy of the holiness 
and wisdom of Jehovah; of his holiness, as ascribing to him an unmeet am- 
cord with Belial; of his wisdom^ as supposing him to adopt a measure for 
the preservation of the Israelite! from idolatry which of all things would have 
been the most likely to seduce them into it. 

The resemblance in question is too palpable indeed to be denied; but no! 
one of the three preceding theories appears to me to account for it at all sa¬ 
tisfactorily. Its true origin I believe to have been such as I have already 
Stated: Judaism and Paganism sprang from a common source; hence their / 
close resemblance in many particulars is nothing more than might have been 
reasonably anticipated. Such being the case, their rites and ceremonies will 
throw a mutual light upon each other: and thus, to omit at present smaller 
matters, the sacred ark and cherubic symbols of the Gentiles, though neither 
borrowed from nor communicated to the Institutes of Moses, may possibly, 
when rightly understood themselves, lead to a right understanding of the f 
aaered ark and cherubim of the Israelites. Certain it is, that the cherubim 
wete no way peculiar to the Levitical dispensation. They were exhibited at 
the gate of Paradise, when man was banished from Eden; and they are 
recognited under the Gospel by the prophet of the Apocalypse. Their form 
therefore must have been well known to Noah and his immediate posterity, 
even if we suppose, which there is no reason to suppose, that their station 
at the entrance of foe garden wee merely of a temporary nature: for Adam, 

Pag. Idol. vol. 1 . O 
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book i. w h 0 certainly beheld them, was contemporary in his old age with Lantech 
the father of Noah. Accordingly, it is worthy of notice, that, when God com¬ 
mands Moses to make the cherubim which were to be placed over the ark 
of the covenant, he says nothing whatsoever respecting their particular form; 
yet we find not, that either Moses or the workman had the least occasion to 
make any inquiries after what model they were to be fashioned. 1 So com¬ 
pletely silent indeed is the Hebrew lawgiver on this point, which m hit days 
appears to have required no elucidation, that we should have been altogether 
ignorant of the form of the cherubim, had not Ezekiel furnished us with a 
uiost ample and elaborate description of them. Now, since the cherubim 
were first displayed in the very infancy of the world, and since they were 
afterwards again displayed at the promulgation of the Law; analogy seems to 
require, that, whatever was their use and import under the Levitical dispen¬ 
sation, such also was their use and import under the Patriarchal dispensation: 
and, since among the pagans we find a remarkable set of symbols, which 
sometimes single and sometimes compoundedly still correspond with the 
blended forms of the cherubim ; it appears naturally to follow, that, as the 
Hebrew cherubim were exact transcripts of the patriarchal both in form and 
import, so the Gentile cherubim (if I may be allowed so to speak) were cor¬ 
rupted transcripts of the patriarchal both in form and import. 

The phraseology and ideas of Paganism, though still after a perverted 
manner, correspond, no less than its rites and ceremonies, with those oi 
Judaism and even Christianity, which is the completion of the Law and the 
consummation of Patriarchism: whence we may infer, that such also were 
the phraseology and ideas of the first race of men; for I see not how the 
palpable coincidence can be rationally accounted for, except by the hypo¬ 
thesis of a common origin. In some instances indeed, we may do more / 
than infer: and thus the existence of an actual though partial demonstration 
of a kindred ideal phraseology may reasonably warrant the conclusion, that, 
where Judaism, Christianity, and Paganism, all employ the same peculiar 
language, that language was primarily derived from the one source of Pa- i 
triarchism. 


* See Exod. jut. 18—S3, and Expd. juxvii. 7, ft, 9. 
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. 4 . J4 may here beinquired by those, who espouse the opinion that the 
triads of Paganism were all equally corruptions of the Trinity, why, upon 
my system of origination, I do not feel myself ultimately compelled to adopt 
the same theory r It may be asked, since I esteem Gentilism a perverted 
transcript of Patriarchism; since I myself adduce the notion, that the Deity 
successively became incarnate in the person of each reappearing great father; 
and since I thence draw the conclusion, that the worship of the Godhead 
in unity was blasphemously transferred to the great father as viewed in unity: 
it may be asked, why, on the same principle, I should hesitate to suppose, 
that, as the worship of Jehovah in unity was transferred to the great father 
in unity, so the worship of Jehovah in trinity was transferred to the great 
father considered at triplicating himself? It may be added, that, if the one 
opinion be adopted, analogy seems imperiously to require the adoption of 
the other: for, if the pagans confounded Jehovah with the great father, they 
would scarcely overlook so inviting a resemblance, as that of the twice-told 
three sons or (as they mystically termed them) emanations of the great father 
to the three persons of the Holy Trinity* Thus, although by a more cir¬ 
cuitous route, we should at length find ourselves brought to the hypothesis, 
that the various triads of the Gentiles, which exhibit their chief god as bring 
three and yet but one, were all ultimately corruptions of the mysterious doc¬ 
trine of a triad of persons in the divine unity. 

I should be most happy to adopt this theory, if I could see it cleared from 
certain difficulties, with which at present it appears to me to be incumbered. 
I do indeed derive Paganism from Patriarchism: but, in the oourse of such 
a derivation, though Paganism may superadd many inventions of its own, it 
certainly can borrow nothing from Patriarchism except what Patriarchism 
itself already possessed. Hence it is manifest, that, before we can admit 
the hypothesis in question, we must have it shewn to us, that the doctrine of 
a plurality of persons in the divine essence was known to the early patriarchs: 
for, if it were not known to them, they plainly could not communicate what 
they never had. That they were ignorant of the doctrine, I shall not take 
upon me to affirm ; but I can discover no evidence, at least no scriptural 
evidence, for believing that it had been revealed. 1 The first intimation of 

* I canoot thoroughly understand the writings of die Hotchimonian school on (his subject: 
they seem to me to assume the very thing, which they ought to have proved. 
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boob i. an y plurality, that I hare been able to find, ocean in the intercourse o£ God 
with the family of Abraham* We then begin to perceive a person tpoken of 
under the name of the Angelov Messenger of Jehovah; or, if we choose so* 
to render the original expression, under the name of Jehovah the Messenger* 
This person, as his very title indeed implies, is represented as being sentky> 
Jehovah: yet divine worship is invariably paid to him without any censureof 
the worshipper; and, in one place, he i$ expressly declared, under hi*offidal 
appellation of the Messenger or Angela to be the God of Abraham,' Isaacs 
and Jacob. 1 But the God of those patriarchs is perpetually denominated 
Jehovah: therefore the Messenger, whom they adored, must also have been 
Jehovah. If then Jehovah be a messenger, he must be sent by some one: 
otherwise how could he be a messenger? Accordingly, he is. described both, 
as acting from Jehovah, and as being sent by Jehovah. * Tins Messenger* 
God is the person, who wrestled with Jacob; * who appeared so frequently 
under a human form, during the period of the Levitical dispensation; who 
was the Deity and allegorical husband of the Mosaical Church; 4 who is an¬ 
nounced as the divine Messenger of the covenant, that, sent by the Lord, 
should suddenly appear in his temple; 5 and who, in fulness of time, became 
incarnate in the person of the man Jesus. 6 Here then we have two distinct 
beings, each of whom is called Jehovah, and each of whom is exhibited to 
us as a proper object of adoration; while yet there is declared to be 6ut one 
God. The patriarchs therefore of the Hebrew nation must have been ac¬ 
quainted with the existence of at least a doad in the essence of the Deity: 
and, since it is thus clear that a plurality of persons had been revealed to 
them, and since afterwards frequent mention is made of a third divine being 
under the name of the Spirit of Jehovah ; 1 the presumption is, that they 
were not ignorant of the precise number comprehended within that plurality. 

1 See Gen. xlviii. 15, l6. 1 See Gen. xiz. 24. and Zechar. ii. 8—XI. 

1 Compare Gen. xxxii. 24—30. with Hos. xii. 2—5. 4 Isaiah lxiii. 9« 

5 Malach. iii. 1. 4 John i. 1—*14. 

v In one remarkable passage we havd the three divine persons mentioned conjointly: Jehovah 
the messenger professes himself to be sent both by God and by his Spirit. Come ye near unto me, 
hear ye tkii ; l have not spoken in secret from the beginning; from the time that it was, there 
am I; and now the Lord God and his Spirit hath sent me. Isaiah xlviii. iff. Here a person, 
who had existed from all eternity, and who by the style in which he speaks is manifestly Je¬ 
hovah, yet declares that he is sent by the Lord God and by his Spirit. 
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Bat I find not day hiut-gjiv«v that the same knowledge had been feommu* c ** Jf * J 
oicated to the patriarchs before the time of Abraham: consequently, if neither 
Adam nor Noah possessed it, the apostates of Babel could not have borrowed 
their doctrine of a triad in the great hither from the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity. • ■ « 

Perhaps it may be said, that, long anterior to the days of Abraham, God 
had plurally expressed himself Let vs Make man in our image after ouR 
likeness, and yet more remarkably Behold the man is become as own or 
vs: whence it seems necessary to infer, that a plurality of persons in tba 
Deity was not unknown even to the earliest patriarchs. 

I certainly think, that this peculiar phraseology implies a plurality in the 
divine essence; and I am the more confirmed in my opinion by observing die 
painfully fruitless attempts of the apostate Jewish Rabbins to elicit tolerable 
sense from such expressions on the exclusively Unitarian scheme: 1 but that is 
not precisely the question. God did indeed employ this language, and I 
believe that it was not employed without meaning: but, unless it can be 
shewn that the early patriarchs actually knew that it had been used by the 
Supreme Being, we shall find ourselves no further advanced in our inquiries.- 
That they were acquainted with many particulars relative to the creation, 
which seem to have been revealed to Adam, and which were afterwards re* 
vealed afresh and perhaps more fully to Moses, is sufficiently clear from die 
correspondence of the gentile cosmogonies with that of the Hebrew legis¬ 
lator : but, whether the plural phraseology used by the Deity formed a part 
of the earliest revelation, we cannot positively say; nor, so far as I can 
judge, have we any means of determining the point It might have been 
revealed both to Adam and Moses, or it might have been revealed to Moats 
alone: we know, that it was revealed to one; we have no authority for as¬ 
serting, that it was revealed to the other. Hence, I think, we have not 


* 1 say exclusively ; because the title Unitarian, as assumed by the modem Socinian, is im¬ 
proper. It implies, that he alone believes iu the unity of pod, and that all otkcrt disbelieve it 
Now, since this most assuredly is not the case, the fitness of a title, which involves such aa 
idea, cannot be recognised. He is exclusively Unitarian indeed, that is to say, anti trinitarian; 
but he is not solely Unitarian, and therefore ought not to have assumed the name as a distinctive 
sppellation. 
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B00K * 1 sufficient ground for building an hypothesis on a mere opinion, which tkmy 
be erroneous, and which can never be proved to be well founded. 

The writers of the Hutchinsonian school, in the absence of more conclu¬ 
sive arguments, have maintained, that the cherubim were symbols of the 
Trinity in Unity, and that from their station at the gate of Paradise as well 
as from their subsequent position in the holy of holies they silently declared 
that important doctrine to fallen man. 

Now, even supposing that this conjecture had been more satisfactorily 
established than it has been, we should still in addition have to require a 
proof, that the discovery of certain ingenious men in the eighteenth-century 
of the Christian era was a matter well known to the early patriarchs: for, 
unless this point can also be demonstrated, it will be of little avail towards 
determining the question to have shewn even with the clearest evidence that 
such was the import and intent of those compounded hieroglyphics. It is 
here that the Hutchinsoniatis especially foil. They are right in saying, that 
the Gentiles venerated a triad; they are right also in saying, that that triad 
was a material one, though they err in treating of it as if it were solely 
material one: but they, far too confidently, perhaps likewise somewhat 
too dogmatically, assume without any sufficient proof; that this material triad 
was a perverted copy of the Trinity, that the doctrine of such a plurality in 
the Godhead was fully known from the earliest ages, and that it was ex¬ 
pressly and allowedly taught together with the future incarnation of the second 
person by the mysterious configuration of the cherubic symbols. 

I have only to add, that, whenever it can be proved that Adam and Noah 
worshipped a Trinity in Unity, I will chearfully subscribe to the opinion, 
which ultimately derives the triads of the Gentiles from the patriarchal ado¬ 
ration of a triune God: until then, I do not feel myself warranted in the 
adoption of it 



CHAPTER II. 


Concerning the pagan doctrine of a succession of similar worlds* 


Thk doctrine of a succession of similar worlds, more or less systematically 
and explicitly maintained, may almost be considered as the key to ancient 
mythology. As such therefore it merits a particular examination. With 
it the theory of the Metempsychosis is immediately connected, forming in¬ 
deed a constituent part of it: but this will be discussed at present no fur¬ 
ther, than is absolutely necessary to the leading subject of our inquiry. 

I. As knowledge of every kind flowed from the central regions of the 
east, and as it seems to have been retained in a more regular form through* 
out those parts of the globe than elsewhere, I shall commence with the 
mundane philosophy of Hindostan, which exhibits the doctrine now under 
consideration in a manner peculiarly explicit. 

1. The Hindoo sages view their principal hero-god as triplicating him¬ 
self, and as thus sustaining under his three grand forms the characters of 
the creator,, the preserver, and the destroyer. They do not however use the 
term creator 'in the scriptural sense of the word, as denoting one who 
' causes something to exist out of nonentity, but rather as meaning one who 
gives regular form and activity to crude preexisting materials. The crea¬ 
tive power disposes such materials into definite shape, and thus fashions a 
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world: the preserving power upholds the world, when it is fashioned: and 
the destroying power reduces it at length to its constituent elements, some¬ 
times by a deluge of water, and at other times by a deluge of fire. Every 
thing is then absorbed into the unity of the great father: and this mysterious 
being, during the period that elapses between each two mundane systems, 
reposes on the surface of the mighty deep, floating securely either in a 
wonderful egg, or in the calix of the lotos, or on a naviform leaf, or on a 
huge serpent coiled up in the form of a boat, or in a sacred ship denomi¬ 
nated Argha of which the other vehicles are consequently symbols. To de¬ 
stroy however is but to create afresh: for destruction affects form alone; it 
reaches not to substance. Hence, when the great father has slept a whole 
year of the creator, the space which ever intervenes between world and 
world, he awakes from his slumber and produces a new order of things. 
Out of the chaotic materials of the prior world, another world is fashioned ; 
the preserver again supports it: the destroyer again dissolves it: and, as it 
was preceded by a world, so in due time it is likewise succeeded by one. 
This alternate destruction and reproduction is thought to be repeated again 
and again: so that, in the lapse of countless ages, an enormous number of 
successive worlds is believed to have existed.* 

But the worlds are not merely successive; they are also perfectly similar. 
As they resemble each other in their mode of production, and dissolution, 
so do they correspond likewise in their histories and their inhabitants. It is 
acknowledged, we are told, by the Hindoo mythologists, that, at every re¬ 
novation of the world, the same events take place; the same heroes re¬ 
appear upon the stage; and the same Sama, Cam a, and Pra-Japati, are 
born again to every Menu.* There cannot, I think, be a reasonable doubt, 
that, by these three distinguished personages, we are properly to under¬ 
stand the Shem, Cham, and Japhet, of Moses; because they are described 

1 Moor’* Hind. Pantheon, p. 5, IS, IS, 35, 48, 49, 89,10S, 103. AtiaL Res. vol. vi. 
pi 523* 

* Asiat. Res. vol. riii. p. 255. Pra-Japati denotes Tie Lard Japati. It may not be impro¬ 
per to take this early opportunity of observing, that the final A in such words as Sama or 
Coma is quiescent in pronunciation, like the final £ of the French. Moor's Hind. Panth. 
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«s the children of one, who was preserved in an ark with seven companions ***** “• 
at the time of an universal deluge : yet they are said to reappear by trans¬ 
migration at the commencement of every successive mundane reproduc¬ 
tion. 

The Menus are feigned to be seven in number: but these are redupli¬ 
cated to fourteen. The first is sirnamed Swayambhuva or the son of the 
self-existent; and the seventh, Vaivaswata or the child of the Sun. These, 
as we may collect from the several legends attached to them, are plainly 
Adam and Noah; the only two Menus or patriarchs of successive worlds, 
that ever really lived. Accordingly, the first and the last of the primary 
seven are those, who are chiefly mentioned: and these, from the many * 
points of resemblance between their characters, are not unfrequently con¬ 
founded together. The number seven, to which the two only proper Menus 
have been extended, seems to have been selected in reference to the number 
both of the Adamitical and Noetic families, each of which consisted of 
seven persons exclusive of its head: and the reduplication of seven, by 
which the fourteen Menus are produced, is most probably the mere adding 
together of the members who composed the two patriarchal families . 1 The 
Hindoo chronology , says Mr. Wilford, presents us with a series o) fourteen 
dynasties, equally repugnant to nature and reason. Six if these are 
elapsed: we are in the seventh, which began with the flood: and seven more 
we are taught to expect. The rulers of these dynasties are called Menus: 
and from them their respective dynasty or period is called a Manwantara. 

Every dynasty ends with a total destruction of the human race, except the 
Menu or ruler of the next period, who makes his escape in a boat with the 
seven Rishis. The same events take place: the same pensons, though some¬ 
times under different names, reappear. Thus the history of one dynasty 
servesfor all the rest.* 

Our minds are almost bewildered in following the Hindoos through those 
vast periods, which they have duly specified in consequence of their adopting 
the theory of a succession of similar worlds. A year of mortals, they tell 

* Instit. of Menu. chap. i. p. 9 . Moor’s Hind. Panth. p. 83, 8 $, 88 . 

* A si at. Res. vol. y. p. 844, 245. 

Pag. Idol, 
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• us, is bat a day and a night of the gods. Twelve thousand yean of the 
gods constitute each revolving period of the four famous ages: the golden 
age containing 4000 such years, while the twilight preceding it, and thotwi* 
light succeeding it, are each equivalent to 400; the silver age containing 
3000 of the same years, and each of its twilights 300; the brazen age 
8000, and each of’ its twilights 200; and the iron or earthen age 1000, 
and each of its twilights 100. Every quaternion of the golden, the silvery 
the brazen, and the iron, ages, thus comprehending 12,000 divine years, is 
called an age of the gods. But 71 ages of the gods, or 71 quaternions of 
the golden, the silver, the brazen, and the iron, ages, form only one Man- 
wantara. And 14 Manwantaras, or 1000 ages of the gods, are equal to 
no more than a single day of Brahma, his night being also of the same du¬ 
ration.* Through each Manwantara, every Menu, with whom a new world 
commences, transmits his sceptre to his sons and grandsons: and, at the 
dose of it, he is succeeded by the new Menu of a new world, who similarly 
transmits his sceptre to his posterity during a period of a similar length. 
He himsdf however is not personally visible throughout the whole of his 
reign: the Hindoos, thinking it incongruous to place a holy character in 
times of impurity, suppose, that the sovereign Menu appears only in every 
golden age and disappears in the three human ages that follow it, continuing 
to dive and emerge like a water-fowl (such is their whimsical illustration) 
until the close of his peculiar Manwantara.* 

Hence it .appears, since fourteen Manwantaras constitute but a single 
day of Brahma, that, in every day of that god, fourteen Menus are suc¬ 
cessively invested by him with the sovereignty of the reproduced earth. 
Hence also it appears, that, as the only two real individual Menus, Adam 
and Noah, are multiplied first to seven and then to fourteen in the course 
of each day of Brahma; so the whole class of fourteen Menus, is itself 
again multiplied into 3 65 similar classes during the course of each year of 

1 This statement of the Hindoos is not perfectly correct, being given in round numbers : for 
1000 divine ages, at the specified rate of 7) such ages to a single Manwantara, are equal, not 
to 14, but to 14 ? ® Manwantaras. 1 know not why they have contrived their periods, so aa 
to produce this frcational sum. 

* Asiat Res. vol.ii. p. 126, 127» 112, 116. Instit. of Menu. chap. i. p. 9» 10, 11* 
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the divinity. Through 1000 repetitions of the four ages, golden, silver, 
brazen, and iron, Menu succeeds to Menu, until the number of 14 Man- 
wantaras be completed. But no more than a single day of Brahma has 
then elapsed ; though a whole class of Menus has appeared and discharged 
its functions. Another day of Brahma introduces another class of Menus, 
and another chiliadal repetition of the four ages: and Menu continues to 
follow Menu, and class to follow class, through a period of which it is dif. 
ficult to form an adequate conception. There are numberless Marmots- 
taras, says the ancient author of the Institutes of Menu, creations also 
and destructions of worlds innumerable. The being supremely exalted per¬ 
forms all this with as much ease as if in sport, again and again, for the 
sake of corf erring happiness .* 

Such language and such philosophy seem almost necessarily to imply and 
to require an eternal succession of worlds and Menus and Manwan taras: 
yet the Hindoo sages, unlike those of the west, as if startled by the magni¬ 
tude of their own conceptions, instead of pushing their theory to its utmost 
limits, suddenly stop short, when we might suppose them on the point of 
asserting the absolute eternity of crude matter and an everlasting succession 
of similar worlds framed out of its substance. The complete life of Brahiqp, 
however vast, is finitq. It is limited to five successive centuries of his own 
divine years, every day of which beholds the reign of fourteen Menus. At 
the end of each of these enormous periods, Brahma dies: at the commence¬ 
ment of each, he revives: and, at the close of them all, the whole creation 
is absorbed into the supreme being/ The final consummation of the Uni¬ 
verse is described under the image of a monstrous demon swallowing up 
the world. Him they call Maha-Pralaya or the great deluge, in contra¬ 
distinction to the smaller Pralayas or floods, which regularly occur at the 
end of every Manwantara. 1 Through Brahma generations pass on success 

* Instil, of Menu, chap, i. p. 11. Ip point of arrangement, the vast cycles of the Hindoos - 
have certainly been constructed, like the Julian period, on mere retrospective astronomies) 
calculations. See Hales’s Chronol. vol. i. p. 292. * Asiat. Res. vol. v. p. 247,248. 

1 Moor's Hind. Panth. p. 30, 150, 151. Mr. Moor gives a print of Maba-Pralaya in 
the act of swallowing a city; while Brahma, Vishnou, and Siva, are irresistibly drawn (o> 
wfrds him to be similarly ingulphed. 
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book i. sivehf i ages and periods are by him put in motion, terminated, and re* 
netted; and, while he dies and springs to birth alternately, his existence or 
energy continues a hundred oj his years, during which he produces and 
devours all things of less longevity .* 

But» though the Hindoos thus appear to reject the doctrine of an eternal 
succession of worlds, we find them occasionally employing a phraseology 
which might almost lead us to believe that they hesitatingly adopted it. 
Thus Brahm, or Vishnou in the character of Brahm, is introduced in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the Gita as saying of himself \ l am of things transient the 
beginning, the middle, and the end: the whole world was spread abroad by 
me in my invisibleform. At the end of the period Kalp, all things return 
into my primordial source: and, at the beginning of another Kalp, f create 
them all again. I am the understanding of the wise, the glory of the 
proud, the strength of the strong. I am the eternal seed of all nature. I 
am the father and mother of this world, the grandsire, and the preserver . 

I am death and immortality. I am entity and nonentity. I am never- . 
failing time. I am all-grasping death. I am the resurrection. The great 
Brahm is my womb: in it I place my foetus: and from it is the production 
Of all nature. The great Brahm is the womb of all those various forms, 
which are conceived in every natural womb: and I am the father that 
someth the seed.* All things in short are in a perpetual state of solution 
and reproduction. The earth is perishable, say the Hindoo bards in one 
of their funereal hymns: the ocean, the gods themselves, pass away. Haw 
should not that bubble, mortal man, meet destruction f AM, that is low, 
must fnaUy perish: all, that is elevated, must ultimatefy faU: all cam- 
pounded bodies must end in dissolution: life must be c me h td ed with death.* 
Brahm or the great father is that, whence ail beings are produced; that, 
by which they live when born; that, toward which they tend; and that, 
unto which they pass. 4 

9. The three powers, who sustain the offices of creator, preserver, and 
destroyer, are termed by the Hindoos Brahma , Vishnou, and Siva: and 

* Asiat. Res. voi. iii. p. 127 . 1 Moor’s Fsfitb. p. 

1 Moor’s Hind. Paulk, p. 310, 311. 


4 Yajomi 
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these are believed, to emanate from, or to be> a triplication of a yet older ( 
deity, whom they call Brahm, and to whom they ascribe so decidedly the 
peculiar attributes of the godhead that many have supposed them to wor¬ 
ship the true God under that appellation. This however I am inclined very 
greatly to doubt: and, the more I have studied the subject, the more my 
doubt has approximated to full conviction. 

In the preceding citations from the Gita, we may observe, that Vishnou 
or Crishna is identified with Brahm although one of his three emanations: 
and we may also observe, that in the single character, of. Brahm all the 
three offices of Brahma, Vishnou, and Siva, are united. He is at once 
the creator, the preserver, and the destroyer. He is the primeval herma¬ 
phrodite, or the great father and great mother blended together in one per* 
son. Consequently, be is the same as* the hermaphroditic Siva in the form 
which the Hindoos call Ardha-Nari; the same also as Brahma and Vish- $ 
nou, for each of these is similarly an hermaphrodite by an uuion with his 
proper Sacti or heavenly consort; the same moreover as the Orphic Jupi¬ 
ter and the Egyptian Osiris; the same as Adonis, Dionusus, and Attis; 
the same in short as the compound great father in every part of the pagan ' 
world. 

Yet this compound great father, as the whole of his history shews, i#* 
not the true God; but a being, who has been made to usurp his attributes. 

He is primarily Adam and the Earth, and secondarily Noah and the Ark. 

In the former case, his three emanations or children, who partake of his 
nature and who discharge his pretended functions, are Cain, Abel, and 
Seth: in the latter, they are Sbem, Ham, and Japhet. Accordingly, 
Brahm himself is declared to be the same as Menu: and Brahma, Vish¬ 
nou, and Siva, are identified with those three sons of Menu, who appear 
at the commencement of every Manwantara, whose proper human names 
are said by the Hindoos to be Sama and Cama and Pra-Japati, and who 
transmit to their descendants the sceptre Of sovereignty throughout the 
whole duration of their allotted period. 

On this point the Hindoo writers are sufficiently explicit; though, by 
their wild system of personal multiplication and repeated Avatarism, they 
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have superinduced a certain degree of confusion. The evidence may be 
summed up in the following manner. 

We are taught, on the one hand, that Brahma, Vishnou, and Siva, are 
essentially but a single person; that this single person b Brahm, who motes 
in himself the divided attributes of the three; and that the triplicated 
Brahm is materially the World, astronomically the Sun, and mystically the 
great Hermaphrodjfe who is equally the father and the mother of the Uni¬ 
verse. 1 But we are told, on the other hand, that Menu- S wayambhuva is 
conjointly and individually Brahma, Vishnou, and Siva; that he had three 
sons, who sprang in a mortal shape from his body and who married his 
three daughters; and that these three sons were severally Brahma, Vishnou, 
and Siva. 1 

Such are the declarations of the Hindoo theologists: and the inference 
to be drawn from them is abundantly obvious. Since Brahma, Vishnou, 
and Siva, are conjointly Menu-Swayambhuva; and since they are also con¬ 
jointly the imagined supreme god Brahm: it is evident, that Brahm and 
Menu-Swayambhuva must really be the same person. And again, since 
Brahma, Vishnou, and Siva, are severally the three sons of Menu-Swayam¬ 
bhuva ; and since they are also three supposed emanations from Brahm: it 
must plainly follow, that the famous triad of Hindoo theology, which some 
have incautiously deemed a corrupt imitation of the Trinity, b really com¬ 
posed of the three sons of a mere mortal, who under the name of Menu b 
described as the general ancestor of mankind. 

Brahm then at the head of the Indian triad b Menu at the head of his 
three sons. But, that by the first Menu we are to understand Adam, b 
evident, both from the remarkable circumstance of himself and his consort 
bearing the titles of Adima and Iva, and from the no less remarkable tradi¬ 
tion that one of his three sons was murdered by his brother at a sacrifice.* 
Hence it will follow, that Brahm at the head of the Indian triad b Adam at 
the head of his three sons, Cain, Abel, and Seth. 

Each Menu however with his triple offspring b only the reappearance of 

* Moor’* Hind. Panth. p. 44, 6 , 9 , 13,33, 277, 294, 7, 13, 278, 295. Asiat. Res. vol. i, 
p. 267 . * Asiat. Res. vol. v. p. 247, 248, 249. 1 Ibid* 
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X former Mena with his triple offspring: for, in every such manifestation at 
the commencement of each Manwantara, the Hindoo Trimurd or triad be* 
comes incarnate by transmigrating from the human bodies occupied during' 
a prior incarnation; Brahm or the unity appearing as the paternal Menu of 
a new age, while the triad of Brahma Vishnou and Siva is exhibited in the 
persons of his three sons. 1 The first Menu therefore, with his three sons 
must be viewed as reappearing in the characters of Menu-Satyavrata and 
his triple offspring Sama Catna and Pra-Japati. But the ark-preserved 
Menu-Satyavrata and his three sons are certainly Noah and his three sons 
Shorn Ham and Japheb Hence again it will follow, since Menu-Satyavrata 
is only a reappearance of Menu-Adima, and since the triplicated Menu- 
Adima is the same as the triplicated Brahm, that Brahm at the head of the 
Indian triad is likewise Noah at the head of his three sons. 

Agreeably to such a.conclusion, even those, who contend that the Hin¬ 
doos worship the one true God, have been compelled to acknowledge, that 
they do not sufficiently discriminate the creature from the creator:* and the 
Puranas themselves unequivocally teach, that the world, at its reproduction 
in what is called the lotos-creation, was formed indeed by a god; but by a 
god, who appeared in the shape of a man, and who primarily is the same 
as Adam, though the attributes of the Deity are blasphemously ascribed to 
him. The great God} the great, omnipotent, omniscient, one ; the greatest 
in the world; the great lord} who goes through all the worlds , incapable of 
decay, and without body: is bom a moulded body of flesh and bones, made, 
whilst hjmself was not made. His wisdom and power pervades all hearts : 
from his heart sprang this lotos-like world in times of old. It was then in 
this, that appeared, when bom, the god of gods with fourfaces, the Iqrd 
of the lords of mankind, who rules over all, the lord of the world. When 
this flower was produced by Vishnou, then from lus navel sprang the 
worldly lotos abounding with trees and plants ; then the dimensions of this 
. worldly lotos became obvious to the sight.* Now, when we compare this 
passage with what has already been said respecting the allowed incarnation 


* Sec Asiat. Ret. vol. viii. p. 254, 255. vol. v. p. 293 . vol. vi. p. 463. 

* Anti. Ret. vol. viii. p. 397. 1 Asiat. Ret.vol.viii. p. 352. 
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M0K *• of the Tritnorti in the persons of Menu-Swayambhuva and has three sons, 

I see not what conclusion we can draw from it except this: that the only 
great gud of the Hindoos is the Menu; who appears at the commence¬ 
ment of every Manwantara, who successively destroys and reproduces, the 
world, and who is invested by them with the usurped honours of the Deity.' 
Accordingly, not only is Menu-Swayambhuva declared to be the first Brahma 
in a human shape; but Brahma himself is considered as man individually, 
and as mankind collectively. Hence be is said to be born and to die 
every day, as there are men springing to life and dying every day; to die 
collectively every hundred years, this being the utmost limit of human life; 
and to die at the end of every century of divine years, because at the end 
of the world the whole race of mankind die.* The Hindoos, in short, 
however their system may be disguised, acknowledge no god except the 
universal parent of man, whom they suppose to reappear at the commence¬ 
ment of every new world; because there was a certain degree of resem¬ 
blance between the beginning of the postdiluvian and that of the antedi¬ 
luvian world: the god of the Hindoos, however disguised in the borrowed 
plumes of Deity, is Adam, fancifully believed to have appeared again 
as Noah, and venerated in conjunction at once with the Sun and with the 
Universe. It is worthy of observation, that such a conclusion has in sub¬ 
stance been drawn by one sect of the Hindoo philosophers. Perceiving 
that the human character, so plainly supported by all their gods, was tare- 
concileable with the lavish ascription of the divine character to them, they 
insist, that no incarnations ever took place, but that the pretended deities 
were mere mortals, whom the Supreme Being was pleased to endow with 
qualities approaching to his own attributes.* 

II. The same doctrine of a succession of worlds, each springing from 
the chaotic wreck of au antecedent world, prevailed also among the an¬ 
cient Egyptians. 

In the theological books imputed to Hermes Trismegistus, which contain • 
an account of the old Mizraimic philosophy, it is laid down as an established 
maxim, that nothing in the world perishes, and that death is not the destntOs 


l Aiiat. Res. yoI. ▼. p. 247* 


* Asiat. Res. voL iii. p, 
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tion but only the change and translation of things .* Agreeably to this 
maxim, it is further taught, that, when the world becomes degenerate, then 
that lord and father, the supreme god and the only governor, beholding the 
manners and deeds of men , by his will, which is his benignity, always re¬ 
sisting vice and restoring things from their degeneracy, will either wash 
away the malignity of the world by water or else consume it by fire, and 
then restore it to its ancient form again.* 

The prevalence of such an opinion among the Egyptians, respecting the 
successive destructions of the world by inundation and conflagration, is men¬ 
tioned also by Julius Firmicus :* and it is eminently set forth in the curious 
dialogue between Solon and the Egyptian priest as recorded by Plato. 
Solon, we are told, wishing rather to learn the sentiments of the Egyptians, 
than to declare his own, put many questions to one of their priests on va¬ 
rious points of antiquity. Thus, from a desire to reduce chronology to 
some degree of certainty, he asked the opinion of his sacerdotal friend re¬ 
specting the age of Phortfteus esteemed the first of men, and Niobfe, and 
Pyrrha and Deucalion after the flood, and other matters which enter ;so largely 
into the mytliological genealogies of the Greeks. To this the priest replied, 
O Solon, Solon, you Greeks are always children, nor is there an old man 
among you. Having no ancient traditions nor any acquaintance with chro¬ 
nology, you are as yet in a state of intellectual infancy. The true ori¬ 
gin of such mutilatedfables as you possess is this. There have been and shall 
again be, in the course of many revolving ages, numerous destructions of 
the human race ; the greatest if them by fire and water, but others m an 
almost endless succession at shorter intervals. 4 This is perfectly the Hindoo 
theory of smaller destructions of the world at the end of each Manwantara, 
and of more complete ones at the end of each Kalpa. 

' Cud worth’s Intoll. Sy»t. p. 326. Cudworth teems to me rightly to conclude, on the au¬ 
thority of Jamblichus, that the Trismegistic books really contain the Hcrmaic opinions. Hit 
argument is now much strengthened by the circumstance of the same theory respecting the 
world being found to prevail throughout the east. 

* CiWw. In tell. Syst. p. 328. * Ibid. 

4 PUt. Tim. fid. 22, 23. 
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The same doctrine is mentioned also by Origen. They hold, says be, a 
succession from age to age of many conflagrations and many inundations, and 
esteem the flood of Deucalion as an event but of yesterday. Indeed to such 
as are disposed to listen to their speculations, they teach, that the world was 
never produced, but has existed from all eternity. * And be adds, that-the 
wisest among the Egyptians had communicated their theory of successive con¬ 
flagrations and inundations to his opponent Celsus. * 

The Hermetic books, whoever may have been the compiler of them, are 
full of allusions to the doctrines upon which these notions are founded. The 
great god of the Egyptians, though clothed with the attributes of the Deity, 
was no more the Supreme Being than the great God of the Hindoos. He 
is described, as being the Soul of the World, and as partaking of the nature 
of both sexes; precisely in the same manner, as that Siva Ardha-Nari, who 
floated in the ship Argha on the surface of the deluge. From him, their 
common parent, all human souls are derived. He is ever pregnant, and ever 
productive. Death is nothing more than a change of body and a passing 
from visibility into invisibility. Every day, some part of the world passes into 
this invisibility. It does not utterly perish, but only disappears to our sight, 
being either translated into some other place or changed into some other 
form. In a similar manner, animals are dissolved by death, not that they 
might be utterly destroyed, but that in due season they might be made again. 
As for the world, which is the body of the great father, it makes all things 
out of itself, and unmakes all tilings into itself: it perpetually dissolves all 
things, and it perpetually renews all things. In the whole Universe nothing 
- utterly perishes. Itself is unchangeable: its parts only admit of alteration. 
Yet of these, subject as they are to mutation, none utterly perishes or is 
absolutely destroyed: for what is incorruptible cannot be corrupted, and 
what is a part of the great god cannot be annihilated. * 

III. The fourteen Menus of the Hindoos are manifestly the same as the 
fourteen Mahabads or great Buddhas of the ancient Iranians: for the first 
of them, like the first Menu, is said to have been the author of a sacred book 
in a heavenly language; and the whole fourteen either had appeared, or 


* Orig. adv. Cda* lib. 1. 


•Ibid. 


* Cudworth’s Intell. Syst. p. 332, 333. 
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would appear, in a human shape for the government of the world. The € * ,A * , n * 
diluvian Menu indeed is clearly one with the diluvian Buddha or M&ba-Bad; 
consequently the aeries of Menus must be the same as the series of Maha- 
bads. 1 

From this palpable identity it seems natural to conclude, that foe Iranians 
held foe same doctrine respecting a succession of worlds that foe Hindoos 
have adopted: and die conclusion is rendered more probable, both from foe 
common Gothic or Cuthic descent of foe Indo-Scyfose and the military and 
sacerdotal castes pf the Persians, and from the circumstance of foe primeval 
Babylonian empire comprehending within its limits that part of Iran which 
still bears the name of Chutistan. 1 am not able positively to shew, that 
such was the case: but there is a tenet of foe ancient Magi, preserved by 
Theopompus, which is so nearly allied to the doctrine in question, that I 
have little doubt of its having been maintained by them. It was their belief, 
that men would live again in another state of existence and become immor¬ 
tal : nor are we to suppose^ that this means simply their belief of a resurrec¬ 
tion in the Christian sense of the word; for it was additionally their opinion, 
that the things which now are would for ever continue to be designated by foe 
names of their possessors. * There is some degree of obscurity in this state¬ 
ment: but, since the doctrine held by the Hindoos is precisely that which 
renders it perfectly intelligible, I am inclined to believe that it has been re¬ 
gularly deduced from that doctrine. If men are to live again and become 
uninortal, it may reasonably be inquired what we are to understand by the 
things of this world for ever bearing their names. The answer is afforded by 
foe theology of foe Hindoos: whenever foe immortal great father reappears 
at the commencement of a new world, he still bears the appellation of Menu 
or Mahabad; and his reign over foe perpetually existing materials of each 
renovated system is still from him called a Alanwantara. 1 

IV. I suspect, that foe same doctrine formed a part of the theology of the 
Chinese. 

' See Asiat. Ret. vol. ii. p. 59. * Diog. Lacrt. ia Procem. 

* That thcMCKat Persian* held tbit doctrine it rendered more probable by the circamttahca 
of its being undoubtedly maintained by the pretent phihaophers of that nation. To dutroyt 
according to the Vedantitof India, the Soft of Pertia , and many phiUnophen of oar Bkropcan 
tchoolt, it only to generate and reprodace in another form, Asiat. Res. vol. i. p. 250. 
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We are informed, that the mystic philosophy of the book Yeking bean • 
close resemblance to that of the Pythagoreans; and that it largely treats of 
natural principles, of judicial astrology, and of generation and corruption. 
Eight Koua or symbols, each composed of three lines, hieroglyphieally ex¬ 
press certain general things, on which the nativity and corruption of all par¬ 
ticular things are allowed to depend. Of these the first represents the heaven; 
the second, the earth; the third, lightning; the fourth, mountains; the fifth, 
fire; the sixth, clouds; the seventh, water; and the eighth, wind. From 
them variously combined the perpetual variety of nature originates.* 

Now the Pythagoreans expressly held the doctrine of a succession of 
worlds and a transmigration of souls; and taught much, respecting the po¬ 
tency of numbers and a perpetual destruction and reproduction of the Uni¬ 
verse. If then the theology of the Chinese, which similarly treats of gene¬ 
ration and destruction, resemble that of the Pythagoreans, it must have 
inculcated the tenet of a succession of worlds. Their eight Koua, each com¬ 
posed of a triplet, are nearly allied to the eight material forms of the triple 
Siva: and their ascribing to them the power of generation and corruption has 
originated, most probably, from the Adamitical and Noetic triads and ogdoads. 
The substance of what they teach, though like all the other heathen systems 
strongly tinctured with Materialism, seems plainly to be this: that destruc¬ 
tion and reproduction, in perpetual vicissitude, spring from the numbers three 
and eight, with which every new world invariably commences. 

V. In supposing such to be the doctrine contained in the book Ytkmg 
I am the more Confirmed by the circumstance of Buddhism prevailing so ge¬ 
nerally in China: nor do I speak of the comparatively recent introduction of 
a mere modification of that theology; there is considerable reason to believe ' 
that the worship of Buddha or Fo was the religion of the Chinese from the 
very commencement of their empire. Now the doctrine of a succession of 
worlds is held no less decidedly by the Buddhists than by the Brahmenists: 
nor is it set forth with greater precision in any country than in that of the 
llurinas, who are both determined Buddhists and near neighbours to the 
Chinese. 


1 Mart. Hut. Sin. lib. i. p. 14, 15, 1(5. Du Halde’s Hitt, of China, vol. i. p. 270. 
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The Universe, we are informed, is called by the Burmas Logha, which **• 
signifies successive destruction and reproduction: because it is concaved, that 
the Universe, after it has been destroyed either by fire, water, or wind, is 
again of itself restored to its ancient form—They say, that the age <f man 
has not always been the same with what it is at present, and that it will not 
continue to be the same; but that it is lengthened or shortetted according to 
the general tnerit or demerit of men's actions. After the first inhabitants, 
their children and grandchildren had gradually and successively shorter lives 
in proportion as they became less virtuous: and this gradual decrease con¬ 
tinued, until men came to live ten years only, the duration of the Ife of men 
in their greatest state of wickedness. The children of these, considering the 
cause of their parents' short life, and dedicating themselves more to the 
practice of virtue, had their lives gradually lengthened. Now this successive 
decrement in the duration of the life of man, followed by an increase, must 
take place sixty four times (fter the reproduction of a world before- that 
world will be again destroyed. In the present world eleven of these changes 
have taken place ; nor will it be destroyed, until it has passed through fifty 
three more changes—The Burma writings allege three remote causes for the 
destruction of a world; luxury, anger, and ignorance. From these, by the 
power of fate, arise the physical or proximate causes; namely fire, water, 
and wind. When luxury prevails, the world is consumed by fire; when 
anger prevails, it is dissolved in water ; and, when ignorance prevails, it is 
dispersed by wind. The Burmas do not suppose, that a world is destroyed, 
and a new one instantaneously regenerated: but that the destruction takes up 
the space of an Assenchiekat, that Jhe reproduction takes up another, and 
that a third intervenes between the end of the old world and the beginning of 
the new. At the end of each of the sixty four changes in the life of man, 
which take place during the existence of every world, an almost total destruc¬ 
tion befalls the human race. After the greater part have perished, a heavy 
rain falls, and sweeps afoay into the rivers the unburied bodies and filth. 

Then follows a shower of flowers and sandal wood to purify the earth; and all 
kinds of garments fall from above. The scanty remains of men, who had 
escaped from destruction, now creep out from caverns and hiding places; and, 
repenti/:g of their sins, henceforth enjoy longer lives—The Burma writings 
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boos i. relate, that a thousand years before the destruction of a world, a certain 
Nat * descends from the superior abodes. His hair is dishevelled, his 
countenance, mournful, and his garments black. He passes every where 
through the public ways and streets with piteous voice, announcing to man¬ 
kind the approaching dissolution—'When it is to happen by fire, as soon as the 
Nat has ceased to admonish men, a heavy rain falls from heaven, Jills ad 
the lakes, causes torrents, and produces an abundant crop. Mankind, now 
filed with hope, sow seed more plentifully: but this is the last rain; not a 
drop falls for a hundred thousand years, and plants with every vegetating 
thing perish. Then die all animals; and, passing on to the state of Nat, are 
from thence transferred to the abodes Zian or Arupa. The Nat of the Sun 
and Moon having now become Zian, these luminaries are darkened and vanish. 
In their stead two Suns arise, which are not Nat. The one always succeeds 
to the other, rising when it sets; so that there is no night: and the heat con¬ 
sequently becomes so intense, that all the lakes and torrents are dried up, and 
not the smallest vestige of a tree remains upon the surface of the earth. 
After a long interval, a third Sun arises: then are dried up the greatest 
rivers. A fourth Sun succeeds: and, two being now constantly above the 
horizon, even the seven great lakes disappear. A ffth Sun arises, and dries 
up the sea. A sixth Sun rends asunder this and the other 1,010,000 earths ; 
while from the rents are emitted smoke andfire. Finally, after a very long 
interval, a seventh Sun appears; by which Mienmo * and all the inhabitants 
of the Nat are consumed: and, as in a lamp, when the wick and oil are ex¬ 
hausted, the jlame goes out; so, when every thing in this and the other 
1,010,000 worlds is consumed, the fire of its own accord will die away. Such 
is the manner, in which the world is destroyed by fire. When the destruction 
is proauced by water or wind, the circumstances are very similar. For, 
when water is to destroy a world, at first there fall very gentle showers; 
which, by degrees increasing, at length become so prodigious, that each drop 
is a thousand juxana in magnitude. By such rain the abodes of men and Nat, 

* Nat or Nath signifies Lord, and is used in composition with the names »f the gods muck 
in the same manner as the Canaanites used Baal, which is a word of the same import. Thus 
we have Jagan-Nath, Suman-Nath or Sumnaut, and the like. 

* The Buimaa centrical mount Meru. 
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some of the Zian, and all the other 1,010,000 worlds, are entirely dissolved, oust. a. 
When a world is destroyed by wind, the Nat having finished his warnings, a 
fine rain falls: but it is the last rain during that world. After a hundred 
thousand years the wind begins to blow, and gradually increases. At first 
it only raises sand and small stones: but at length it whirls about immense 
rocks and the summits of mountains. Then shaking the whole earth, it dis¬ 
sipates this and the others, with all the habitations of the Nat and Rupa 
and Arupa; and scatters them through the immense space of the skies. 

The conceptions of the Burmas, relative to the reproduction of a world, 
now come to be explained. They allege three causes of destruction, fire, 
rain, and wind: but , according to them, the only cause of reproduction is 
rain. One Assenchickat after the destruction of a world ram begins to fall 
like mustard seed, and increases by degrees till each drop becomes a thousand 
juzana in size. This rain fills all the space, which had been formerly occu¬ 
pied by the destroyed habitations, and even a greater: for by the wind it is 
gradually inspissated to the precise bulk of the former world. The rains, 
thus inspissated by the wind, form on their surface a crust} out of which 
arise first the habitations of the Zian, and then Mienmo with all the abodes 
of the Nat who dwell near that mountain. The rain, continuing to be in¬ 
spissated, forms our earth, andfinally all the other 1,010,000: alltheseare 
exactly in the same, disposition, order, situation, and form, which they had 
in their former existence. These changes, both in the destruction and repro¬ 
duction if worlds, take place, not by the influence of any creative power, but 
are occasioned by the power Damata which is best translated by our word 
fate—On the surface of the newly regenerated world a crust arises, having 
the taste and smell of butter. This smell , reaching the nostrils of the Rupa 
and Zian, excites in these beings a desire to eat the crust. The end of their 
Iroes as superior beings having now arrived, they assume human bodies, but 
such as are shining and agile, and descend to occupy our earth and the other 
1,010,000 worlds which are adjacent. These human beings for some time 
live on this preternatural Jood in tranquillity and happiness. But, being 
afterwards seized n ith a ucsxre and love Jor property, the nectareous crust 
disappears as i punishment lor their crime ; and their bodies, being deprived 
f transparency and splendor, become dark and opaque. In the place of the . 
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' M0 * *• crust comes up a plant, which has also the taste of butter: and, when men 
degenerate still further, the plant itself disappears, and is succeeded by rice. 
In consequence of the use of this last food, the different organs of sex 
appear; for bffore that time mankind were neither male norfemale. Those, 
who in a former life had been males, now obtain the male organs of sex ; and 
those, who had been women, obtain female organs. Marriage is the conse¬ 
quence; and, as men begin to multiply, contentions and quarrels arise among 
them: for, avarice prevailing, every one consults kis own immediate interest 
without attending to the injury which he might do to his neighbour. At 
length these disputes come to be determined by strength: and, to put a stop to 
this violence, it is determined in common council to elect a prince, who should 
be able to reward according to merit, and to punish according to the atrocity 
of crimes. And a certain man being found amongst them, who excelled the 
rest in stature and beauty, and who had always been more observant of the 
laws than the others, this person is created king and lord of the earth. Be¬ 
cause he hud been chosen by common consent, he is called Mahasamata; 
and, because he was made lord of the earth, he is called Kattia.* 

Such is the doctrine of the Burmas respecting a succession of similar 
worlds. Much as it is blended with wild fiction, and tinctured as it is with 
atheism, we may still very easily discern whence it has originated: arid its 
origin is the origin of that doctrine wherever it prevails. The notion of the 
Hindoos, that at the end of each world a Menu with seven holy companions 
is preserved in a boat while the rest of mankind are overwhelmed by the 
waters of a deluge, evidently proves, that their succession of worlds is a fable 
grafted upon the real occurrence of a single world succeeding, by the inter¬ 
vention of a general flood, that which was first created. And, in a similar 
manner, the belief of the Burmas, that an unavailing preacher of righteous¬ 
ness appears towards the close of every world, that men regulaily degenerate 
after the commencement of each new period, and that at a time of increasing 
anarchy an universal empire is invariably founded by a prince named Kattist 
or Cassia, equally proves, that their successive worlds are but an arbitral^ 
multiplication of the postdiluvian and antediluvian worlds. The story, hoar* 


* Auat. Res. vol. »i. p. 174—2 49 . 
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ever frequently repeated, is still the same: and it is alike impossible not to catf ' “* 
recognize the character of Noah in that of the warning Nat, or the character 
of Nimrod the Cassian or Cushite in that of the first universal sovereign 
Kattia. I may add to these obvious remarks, that the cycle of sixty four, 
which, according to the Burmas, completes the duration of every world, 
immediately connects their system with that of the Chinese philosophers, and 
thus affords an additional argument that the same doctrine is taught by the 
latter. The eight primary Kouat of the Chinese, each of which is composed 
of the number three, are multiplied by them into sixty four, which is the 
square of eight: and this very number sixty four thus produced, which is 
accounted of so much importance by the Burmas, is reckoned a symbol of 
the Universe. * 

VI. The same notions, varied accordiug to their humour, are held by the 
Buddhists of Ceylon. 

According to the opinions of the Singhalese and from what appears in their 
writings , the Universe perished ten different times, and by a wonderful 
operation of nature was as rften produced a-new. For the g o v er nm ent of 
the world at those different periods, there were twenty two Buddhas, a pro- 
portionate number of whom belonged to each period. Besides this, the Sing- 
halais assert, from record, the total destruction and regeneration of the 
Universe many other times; the written authorities for which are no longer 
to be found—The Buddhists speak of twenty six heavens, which they divide 
in thefollowing manner: the Deveh-Loke, consisting of six; the Brachmah- 
Loke, consisting of sixteen, foe of which are considered as triumphant 

1 Martin. Hist. Sin. lib. i. p. 14, 15. Traces of this universally prevalent doctrine of 
the pagans may be observed also among the Kayn or rude mountaineers of Arracan, who have 
been subjected to the Burman empire. Col. Symes gives the following account of a conver¬ 
sation, which passed between a Kayn and himself. We asked the man, where he expected to go 
when he died f He replied , that he should again become a child . Who will make you a child t 
The Mounting. Who are the Mounting? The father and mother of the world, who grow on 
the earth as two trees in a field , one ever green, the other dry. What he meant bp this 
metaphor we could not tell, unless it was a type of successive and eternal renovation and decap*' 

He added, that the Mounting resided on the great mountain Onowa, where the images of 
the dead are deposited . Embass. to Ava. vol. iii. p. 246. To Col. Symes’s very just con¬ 
jecture I may add, that the sacred mountain Gnowa is certainly the local Ararat or Mens of 
this people. 

Pag. Idol. 
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■*** *• heavens t and the Arroopeh-Loke, consisting of four. They say of the vir¬ 
tuous, that they do not enjoy the reward of their good deeds, until after 
having repeatedly died and appeared as often in the six first heavens'called 
Dcveh-Loke, in order to be bom again in the world to great wealth and con¬ 
sequence: and that, having at length enjoyed a foretaste of bliss in the 
eleven inferior Brachmah-Lokes, they ascend to the five superior Brachmah- 
Lokes or triumphant heavens, where their transmigration ends, and where 
they enjoy the fulness of glory and the purest happiness. Buddha, before his 
appearance as man, was a god, and the supreme of all the gods. At the 
solicitations of many of the gods, he descended on earth, and was frequently 
born as a man; in which character he exercised every possible virtue, by 
extraordinary instances of self-denial and piety—-The learned Singhalais 
do not acknowledge in their writings a Supreme Being, presiding over and 
the author of the Universe—In support of their denial of a Supreme Power, 
who created heaven and earth, they urge, that, if there existed such a creator, 
the world would not perish and be annihilated; on the contrary, he would be 
careful to guard it in safety, and would preserve it from corruptibility. In 
the first instance, Buddha interferes in the government of the world; next 
to him, Sahampattee-Maha-Brachma ; and afterwards the respective gods, as 
they are by their relative qualifications empowered. The world, say they, 
perished frequently in former times, and was produced anew by the operation 
of the above power ; gods and men from the same source. The latter, on 
dying, ascend the six inferior heavens ; are judged, according to their me¬ 
rits, by one of the most inferior gods; and regenerate of themselves, on the 
earth, either as men or brutes: which regeneration continues, until they 
arrive at the heavens of the superior gods, and so on by degrees at the tri¬ 
umphant heavens, until they at length reach the supreme heaven. * With 
more consistency than the Hindoos, the Singhalais push their doctrine of a suc¬ 
cession of worlds to absolute eternity. In their opinion, there has been no 
proper creation: Maha-Brahma, all the Sakreia, and the Brahmes, have 
existedfrom all time; and so have the worlds, the gods, the human race, and 
all the animated beings—Their calculations only relate to the immense number 

’ Asiat. Res. vol. vii. p. 32—35. 
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of transmigrations of Buddha, from the time he first thought of becoming CH4P-11 • 
Buddha, until the time that he became Nivani: and this period they compute 
at an unit followed by sixty three Zeros, that is, by the number sixty four, 
which is introduced so conspicuously into the systems of the Chinese and the 
Burmas. The Singhalais have twenty six heavens, which they divide in the 
same manner as their brethren of the Burma empire: and their opinions 
respecting them sufficiently shew, that they are in reality twenty six worldi, 
termed heavens most probably from the union of astronomy and demonolatry. 

When the Maha-Kalpa ends, in the use of which term they agree with the 
Brahmenists, that is, when the system of the worlds is overturned and zcheti 
all is in disorder, some of the heavens are in a state of conflagration, others 
arc laid waste by violent winds, and others are inundated. 1 4 

This atheistical system, which is nothing more than paganism boldty 
pushed to its utmost limits, throws a strong light on the real nature of heathen 
theology. The being worshipped by the Gentiles, though sometimes deco¬ 
rated with the borrowed attributes of proper divinity, is here fairly confessed 
not to be truly God: while yet, in consequence of the doctribe of an eternal 
succession of worlds and the everlasting duration of the human race/ the 
Supreme Being, after having been first robbed of his attributes to trick out 
a mere mortal, is next denied to have any existence whatsoever. The twenty 
' two Buddhas, like the fourteen Menus, may all be reduced to two, Adanfi 
and Noah: for Buddha is the very same person as Menu. A later Buddha ^ 
is described as living at the time of the flood, as being the sovereign prince 
in the beUy of the symbolical fish, and as marrying 11a the daughter of Menii- 
Satyavrata who was preserved with seven companions in an ark When the 
whole earth was inundated. But Menu is also said to have espoused his 
own daughter: therefore Buddha must be the same as Menu. Accordingly, 
as Menu and his three sons are allowed to be an incarnation of the Hindoo 
Unity and Trimurti: so Buddha is at once confessed to be an Avatar of 
Vishnou, and pronounced to be no other than the mystic Om by which name 
the Trimurti is wont to be designated. Buddha however is here acknowledged 
not to be any real, and proper god: and his diiuvian character proves him to 
be the patriarch Noah. If we cast away therefore the idle figment of nu- 

* Aiiat, Rc*. rot. rii. p. 399. 411. 
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merous Buddhas appearing in numerous worlds, we shall have a single hero* 
god, with whom commenced a prior world separated from die present by the 
intervention of a deluge, preceding a second hero-god, who lived at the time 
of the flood, and with whom the present world commenced. Of these, as 
the one is certainly Noah, so the other must be Adam. 

VII. When the Goths, who were a branch of the Chases or Cbusas or 
Indo-Scuths, emigrated from the east and invaded the Roman empire, they 
brought with them the Buddbic theology of their ancestors ; and, as a part 
of it, they have preserved with a considerable degree of accuracy the doctrine 
of a succession of worlds and of a destruction both of gods and men at the 
close of the present mundane system. 

According to the Scaldic philosophers, a world, luminous, glowing, not 
to be dwelt in by strangers, existed before all things. This world is named 
Muspelsheim. There the black deity Surtur, the MaharCali of the Hindoos, 
holds his empire. A flaming sword shines hi his hand. He shall come at 
the end of all things: he shall vanquish every god: he shall give up the Uni* 
Verse a prey to the flames. Next in order to Muspelsheim the abode of 
Surtur, was created what is evidently the antediluvian world; because at the 
close of it all the families of the giants are destroyed by a flood, except a 
single giant who saves himself in a ship with all his household. The ante¬ 
diluvian world commences with the first man and his three sons, born from 
a mysterious cow: and these are unreservedly acknowledged to be the great 
gods of the Goths. The same triad appears again at the commencement of 
the postdiluvian world ; and, in a wild manner which bears a singular re¬ 
semblance to the fictions of the Babylonians and the Hindoos, it is repre¬ 
sented as being the destined author of a new mundane creation. At the close 
of the present system, that is, in the Maha-Pralaya of the Hindoos, gpds 
and men will be involved in one common destruction. Tbe great ship Na- 
glefarais then set afloat: the mighty serpent vomits forth floods of poison: 
the black deity and his genii invade the perishing Universe: all the gods are 
slain: and the power of dissolution wraps the whole earth in fire and flame. 
But to destroy in one form is only to reproduce in another. There will arise 
out of the tea a new earth most lovely and delightful: covered it will be with 
verdure and pleasant fields; there the grain shall spring forth and grow of 
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itself without cultivation. Vidar and Vote shall also survive; because net- ' «“»*•>*• 
ther the flood, nor the black conflagration, shall do them any harm. They 
shall dwell in the plains of Ida ; * where was formerly the residence of the 
gods. The sons of Thor , Mode* and Magnh , 1 repair thither: thither come 
Balder and Hoderfrom the mansions of the dead. They sit down and con* 
verse together; they recall to mind the sufferings which they have formerly 
undergone. Nor do the gods alone tenant the renovated Universe: while 

the flre devours all things, two persons of the human race, the one mate and 
the other female, lie concealed under a hill. These feed on the dew; and 
propagate so abundantly, that the earth is soon peopled xoith a new race of 
mortals. The Sun also, at once a female and the brilliant monarch of fire, 
before it is devoured by the wolf Fenris, shall have brought forth a daughter 
as lovely and as resplendent as herself; who shall go in the track formerly 
trodden by her mother . 4 Every thing in short shall be renovated: and the 
destruction of one world shall only be the harbinger to the creation of ana- 
ther. 

The opinions of the Goths respecting alternate destruction and reproduc¬ 
tion are so well summed up by Mr. Mallet, that I cannot refrain from giving 
Ills statement at some length. 

* The Ida-vratta of the Hindoos. * The Mo-Deo or Mah-Deo of the Hindoos. 

3 Or Mannl; the Menu of the Hindoos, and Menes or Manet of various other nations. 

- 4 Edda* Fab. ii, iii, iv, xxxii, xxxiii. Bp. Percy supposes there to be some defect or am¬ 
biguity in the original, because the Sun iuf the same sentence is spoken of as both masculine 
and feminine; a mode of phraseoUuy carefully preserved both in the French translation of 
Mallet and die Latin one of Goran&n. There may be an ambiguity, but there is no defect. 

This very ambiguity indeed, which perfectly accords with the opinion entertained by the 
pagans respecting the hermaphroditic nature of the great father whom they venerated in the 
Sun, is the best proof of the genuineness of the ancient verses referred to as an authority by the 
compiler of the Edda: and I greatly doubt, whether the Bishop's attempt to remedy this sup¬ 
posed erroneous reading, by using the word parent rather than mother, has not completely 
marred the intentional mysticism of the writer. The version of Mallet is; Le Roi hrillant du 
feu engeudrera une file unique, avast que fetre englouti par le loup ; cettefile suiv rales traces 
de sa mertn aprts la mart des dieiuc. That of Goranson: Unicam fliam genuit rubies** 
dissimus ilk res, emtequam cum Fenris devoraverit; qua cursura est, mortuis diis, viam ma* 
ternam. Such language exactly describes the solar Siva in bis double-character of Ardbt* 
nari ; and ought, in my judgment, to be scrupulously retained, as exhibiting a faithful pic* 
ture of the theological notions which the Goths brought with them from the east* 
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The philosophers of the north 1 considered nature as in .a state pf perpe¬ 
tual labour and warfare. Her strength was thus cont inu a l ly wasting away by 
little and little ; and her approaching dissolution could net but became cotry dag 
more and more perceptible. At last, a confusion of the seasons, voith along 

and preternatural winter, was to be thefinal mark of her decay. The moral 
world is to be no less disturbed and troubled than the natural. The oeict 
of dying nature will be no longer heard by man. Her sensations, being 
weakened and as it were totally extinct, shall leave the heart a prey to cruel 
and inhuman passions. Then will all the malevolent and hostile powers, whom 
the gods have hitherto with much difficulty confined, burst their chains, and 
fill the Universe with disorder and confusion. The host of heroesfrom Val- 
haU shall in vain attempt to support the gods: for, though the latter wilt 
destroy their enemies, they will nevertheless fall along with them. That it, 
m other words, in that great day, all the inferior divinities, whether good 
or bad, shall fall in one great conflict back again into the bosom of the grand 
divinity; * from whom all things have proceeded as emanations of his essence, 
and who will survive all things. After this the world becomes a prey to 
flames: which are however destined rather to purify than destroy it; since it 
afterwards makes its appearance again more lovely, more pleasant, and more 
fruitful, than before—In this new earth, which is to succeed that which wc 
inhabit, there are to be again subaltern divinities to govern it, and men to 
people it. This, in general, is what the Edda means to tell us. Although 
the circumstances of the relation are darkly and allegorically delivered; yet 
they are not detailed so obscurely, but that ong easily sees it was the idea of 
the northern philosophers, that the world was to be renovated and spring forth 
again more perfect and beautiful. 


1 We ought to add, whose ancestors came from the east . The idle dream of an inexhaustible 
northern hive of men in the barren and uncultivated regions of Scandinavia is now sufficiently 
exploded. 

* Not the Supreme Being , I am persuaded, but the great hermaphroditic triplicated father ; 
mho was esteemed the demiurge, who was thought to appear at the commencement of each 
mundane renovation, who was believed to sleep floating on the surface of the ocean during 
the intermediate period of destruction, and whom the Buddhists fairly confess to be no proper 
god. 
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* Mr. Mallet adds, that by the fable of the two human beings, who are to caAr - "• 
survive the destruction of the world, they meant to say, that there still ex¬ 
isted in the earth a vivifying principle and seed, proper to repair the loss 
of the former inhubitants. Ho is right, in asserting their belief in the ex¬ 
istence of such a principle; but mistaken, as it appears to me, in deducing 
it from this part of Ihe fable. The mao and the woman, who escape in 
the general destruction, seeni plainly to be the great father and great mo¬ 
ther of the new world? or, as the Hindoos would speak, the Menu and"his 
consort; who appear at the end of each Manwantara, who are preserved in 
a’ boat with six companions during the prevalence of the intermediate de¬ 
luge, and with whom commences every successive Manwantara. 1 Mr. Mal¬ 
let also speaks somewhat too exclusively of its being the opinion of the 
Goths, that the present world would be destroyed by fire. In reality, they 
have Mended together into one fable the two notions of a destruction by fire 
and a destruction by water; each of which is indifferently called by the 
Hindoos a pralaya or flood. - 

This will be evident to any one, who examines either the preceding ex¬ 
tracts from the Edda or the more ancient poem Voluspa where it treats of 
the same subject In both, mention is made, not only of devastating fire, 
bat likewise of a wonderful ship being set afloat on the swelling ocean: and 
we are further taught, that the new earth is to arise out of the sea. The 
giant Rymer, they are the words of the Voluspa, arrives from the east, 
carried in a chariot: the ocean swells: the great serpent * rolls himself fu¬ 
riously in the waters, and lifldth up the sea. The eagle screams, and tears 
the dead bodies with his horrid beak. The vessel of the gods is set afloat. 

The vessel comes from the east: the host of evil genii arrives by sea: Lake 
is their pilot and director. Theirfurious squadron advances , escorted by 
the wolf Fenris: Loke appears with them. The black prince of the genu 


* Their hidiug themselves under a hill means their being concealed in the cavern of a moan* 
tain ; but, by the cavern of a mountain, was meant the Ark resting on mount Ararat. Vide 
infra book v. c. 7. S I. 2. (I.) 

* The dracontine Typhon of Egypt, who is expressly said by Plutarch to be'a personification' 
of the sea, that is, the deluge. 

# 
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*>•* u issuesforthfrom the south , surrounded with fames: the swords of the gods 
beam forth rays like the Sun. The rocks are shaken, and fall to pieces. The 
female giants wander about weeping. Men tread in crowds the paths of 
death. The heaven is split asunder: the Sun is darkened: the sea over¬ 
whelms the earth: the shining stars vanish out of heaven: the fre fu¬ 
riously rages: the ages draw to an end: the ascending flame licks the 
vault of heaven. 1 

Here the agents of destruction are both fire and water: and, while the whole 
world is convulsed, we are presented with an image of the ship of the gods 
floating on the surface of the agitated ocean. This agrees with the period¬ 
ical voyage of the Indian Menu, which is doubtless borrowed from the 
voyage of Noah: but the Goths, in the course of their progress westward 
from their original settlements in Cashgar and Bokhara, have deviated some¬ 
what from the genuine tradition, though they have not altogether lost it. 
It may be observed, that in many pagan accounts of the deluge fire and 
water are blended together as joint agents in the work of devastation: and 
each world closes with a deluge, which is the very counterpart of a former 
deluge at the end of a former world. 

The Voluspa proceeds, like the Edda, to describe the production of a 
new world out of the ruins of its predecessor, in a manner which exactly 
corresponds with the rising of the present world out of the waters of the 
flood. Then, namely after the death of the gods and the dissolution of the 
prior system. Then we see emerge from the bosom of the waves an earth 
clothed with a most lovely verdure. The flood s retire: the eagle soars 
wheresoever he lists, and seizes his fishy prey on the tops of the mountains. 
Balder and his brother, those warrior gods, return to inhabit the ruined 
palaces of Odin. The gods assemble in the fields if Ida ; they discourse 
together concerning the heavenly palaces, whose ruins are before them : 
they recollect their former conversations and the ancient discourses if 
Odin . 1 

Every occurrence, which is here specified as about to take place when 


1 Mallet's Note* to EM*, 
* Volasp. in 
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tiie world which we now inhabit shall be destroyed, really took place, if we 
make due allowances for the pagan mode of detailing the facts, when the 
earth arose out of the ocean subsequent to the flood of Noah. The Gothic 
Ida is the Idavratta or Meru of the Hindoos, and the Ida of the Phrygians 
and Cretans. It is the Paradise of the hero-gods, and the mountain where 
they first appeared at the commencement of the new world. It is, in short, 
th€ arkite mount Ararat, which there is reason to believe coincides even 
literally with the Paradise of Adam. Here the deified patriarchs were 
manifested, when the waters of the deluge abated, after their allegorical 
death or sleep on the surface of the ocean: here, in the belief of the spe¬ 
culative Gentiles, they had been previously manifested at the commencement 
of a former \yorld: and here, they will be again manifested, when the present 
mundane system shall be succeeded by another. 

VIII. It is observed by Mr. Mallet, that the doctrine of the Gothic phi* 
losophers is precisely the same as that espoused by the Stoics: and, as a 
proof, he adduces several passages from the writings of Seneca. The ob¬ 
servation is perfectly just; yet I think it proper to remark, that the doctrine 
in question was by no means peculiar to the Stoics: it was held also by 
the philosophers of the other schools. As their sectarial differences how* 
ever are of no importance in the present inquiry, which respects an hypo* 
thesis common in a great measure to them all; I shall notice their senti* 
ments on a succession of worlds conjointly, as exhibiting a specimen of what 
was the wisdom of Greece and Rome. 

The principle, which they universally laid down as indisputable, and 
which formed the basis of all their subsequent reasoning, was the absolute 
eternity of matter. This was declared to be at once uncreated, and-in* 
fcapable of annihilation. There was among the heathen physiologists , as it 
is well observed by Mr. Bayle, a great variety^of (pinions about the origin 
of the world and the nature of the element or elements of which they pre¬ 
tended particular bodies to hone been formed. Some maintained, that wa¬ 
ter was the principle of all things; others gave that preeminence to 
the air; others, to fire ; others , to homogeneal parts: but they all 
agreed in this, that the matter of the world was unproduced. They never dis- 
Pag. Idol. vol. i. S 
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M * *• pitted among themselves upon the question , whether any thing was Tnarto out 
of nothing: they all agreed, that that was impossible .* 

But, though the eternity of crude matter was thus maintained, a frequent 
change of figure in that matter was fully acknowledged. Matter itself, 
they taught, is indeed eternal: but, in addition to the changes of form which 
we daily witness, it successively undergoes, at the end of certain vast per 
riods, mutations, which are equivalent to the destruction of one mundane 
system and to the production of another from its ruins. This point is 
aigued, with some degree of ingenuity, by the philosopher Sallust. Justly 
drawing a distinction between substance and form, he allows the corrupti¬ 
bility of the latter, but denies that of the former/ In a similar manner, 
Timtus, though he admits the creation or rather the generation of the world 
by a deity (for he represents it as being the offspring of his god), yet ac¬ 
knowledges nothing more than a production out of already existing mate¬ 
rials . 1 Precisely the same language is held by Ocellus Lucanus : 4 and, ac¬ 
cordingly, it is on this identical principle, that he undertakes to answer 
those writers, who made the history of Greece commence with Inachus. 
That epoch, says he, was no real beginning, but only a change: for, as 
Greece had been in a state of barbarism before the days of Inachus, so will 
it again relapse into a similar slate at some future period. At the same 
time he in timate the existence of certain physical, as well as moral, re¬ 
volutions. The different parts of the earth are liable to corruption and 
change, sometimes in consequence of a deluge produced by the sea, and some¬ 
times by the more silent operation of dissipating, winds or undermining wa¬ 
ters : meanwhile the substance of the earth itself is incapable of corrup¬ 
tion! Such also is the doctrine mentioned by Macrobius. Nothing can 
be properly said to perish throughout the whole world. Those things, 
which seem to be destroyed, only change their appearance. The world it¬ 
self' remains, though the human race has often been almost totally swept 

* Bayle’a Diction, vox Epieurut. * Sallu*t. do Dii* ct mund. c. vii, xvii. 

* Tim. Loc. tie anim. mund. p. 545, 546. See alio Cudw. Intell. Syat. p. 214, 738.30 

2 l< ta 4 Ocell. Lucan, de Univ. c. i, ii. 

* Ocvll. Luc. de Univ. c. iii. 
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away either by inundation or conflagration . 1 In this tenet, with some 
smaller varieties, the Stoics, the Epicureans, and the Platonists, were all 
agreed.* 

To the doctrine of the eternity of substance and the successive destruc¬ 
tion and reproduction of worlds either by fire or water, was added the opi¬ 
nion, that the hero-gods invariably perished at each revolution, and ap¬ 
peared again at the commencement of each new system; the great uni¬ 
versal father existing alone during every intervening period. Hence, as it 
has been justly remarked, the pagan cosmogonies were also theogonies . 1 
The devouring Jupiter of the Stoics swallows up, at the dose of each 
world, the whole host of hero-gods: and, as it was the universal doctrine 
of those philosophers, that, during the intervals of the successive conflagra¬ 
tions by which the mundane system is destroyed, that god retires into him¬ 
self and converses with his own thoughts; so, at the end of each interval, 
he produces a new frame of nature, together with a new family of inferior 
divinities, out of his own substance . 4 Such speculations are plainly the 
same as those of the Indian school. The devouring Jupiter occupies the 
place of Siva, or Maha-Cali, or the destroying power: and his solitary ab¬ 
straction during every intervening period is palpably no other, than the pro¬ 
found solitary meditation of the creative Brahma while he floats inactive on 
the surface of the chaotic abyss. The world , says Seneca, being melted and 
having reentered into the bosom of Jupiter, this god continues for some time 
totally concentered in himself, and remains concealed as it were, wholly im¬ 
mersed in the contemplation of his own ideas. Afterwards we see a new 
world spring from him, perfect in all its parts. Animals are produced 
anew. An innocent race of men is formed under morefavourable auspices, 
in order to people this earth, the worthy abode of virtue. In short, the 
whole face of nature becomes more pleasing and looefy.* And again, speafc- 


* Mac rob. in somn. Scip. lib. ii. c. 10. p. 108. c. A. p. 113. See also Clem. Alex. 
Strom, lib. v. p. 5 99. 

* Mimic. Fel. Octav. p.322. * Cudw. Intell. Syst. p. * 11 , 212,213,234,239. 

* Cud*. Intel). Syst. p. 425, 426 . * Senec. Epist, 9< et Quest. Nat. lib. iii. c. ult. 

cited by Mallet. 
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■®°* ** ing of a mundane dissolution as involving the destruction or death of 41 the 
hero-gods, he teaches os, that, when the lews of nature shall be buried *h 
ruin and the last day of the world shall come ; the southern pole shall 
crush, as it falls, alb the regions of Africa, and the north pole shall over- 
. “ whelm all the countries beneath its axis. The affrighted Sun shall be dh 
priced of its light: the palace of heaven falling to decay shall, produce at 
once both life and death: and some kind <f dissolution shall equally sets f 
upon aU the deities, who thus shall return into their original chaos. 1 

The system was completed by the doctrine of the preexistence of soult, 
Os well as their postexistence: which indeed was a necessary part of the 
theory, that there was a perpetual succession of hero-gods appearing at the 
commencement of each, world and absorbed into the unity of the great ft* 
therat the close of each. For the hero-god*, as we have seen, were no 
other than the chief patriarch and his offspring, with whom every world in¬ 
variably began: and, in consequence of the children being deemed men 
delusive emanations of the first parent, springing from him at the commence* 
ment of a world and returning into his essence at the end of one, the gods 
of paganism were ever considered in the light of one and many.* Now 
due doctrine i& in fact the doctrine of thp Metempsychosis ; which is so 
closely united with that of a succession of worlds, that, wherever we find 
die one, we may be morally sure of finding the other. As similar worlds 
succeed similar worlds, and as similar hero-gods succeed similar hero-gods t 
so the souls, which have existed in one world, exist again in another, for 
ever dying ia this body mid for ever reappearing in that Such was the no* 
don of Plato. Our soul, says he, was somewhere, before it came to exist 
in this present human form: whence it appears to be immortal, and as 
such it will subpst after death? And again: In the perpetual circle of 
nature, the living arc made out of the dead, as well as the dead out of the 
living? The same philosopher informs us, that some of the ancients, who 
held these opinions, were fet without suspicion, that what is now called 
death is rather a nativity into life, and that what is now called a generation 

* Cttdw. lntell. Sy»t. p. 377. 

4 Ibid. p. 42, 


* Here. (Et ver. 1102; apud Mallet 
1 Cudw. lntell, Syst. p. 38. 
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into life k rather to be accounted a sinking into death. Who bums, says ****• *«■ 
he, whether that , which is denominated living, be not indeed rather dying? 
and whether that , which is etykd dying, be not rather living The an* 
cients, to whom he refers, were doubtless the first -inventors of this system, 
from whom all nations have equally derived their tenets: and the absolute 
immortality of the soul, passing however through a long series of different 
forms, is at once the doctrine taught in the Bhagavat*Gita, in the tradi* 
tions of the Celtic Druids, and in the books of the old Babylonians and 
Egyptians. Similar to the notion of Plato was that of Empedodes, 

There is no production, says he, of any thing which was not before; no 
ntw substance made, which did not really preexist. Therefore, in the ge¬ 
nerations and corruptions of inanimate bodies, there is no form or quality, 
really distinct from the substance produced and destroyed, but only a va¬ 
rious composition and modification of matter. But, in the generation and 
corruption of men and animals where the souls are substances really dis¬ 
tinct from the matter, there is nothing but the conjunction and separation 
of souls and particular bodies existing both before and after; not the pro¬ 
duction of any new soul into being which was not before, nor the absolute 
death and destruction <f any into nothing . In short, nothing dies or utterly, 
perishes: but things, being variously concreted and secreted, transposed and 
modified, change only their form and shape, and are merely put into a new 
dress.* 

It were more easy to multiply citations, than to avoid tedeonsness; yet I 
cannot refrain from noticing the carious account of the Pythagorean system, 
which has been delivered to us at considerable length by Ovid. To the' 
generally professed doctrines of the eternity and imperisbaUeness both* of 
spirit and matter, the Samian philosopher superadds the precise tenets whadr 
Buddha at his last incarnation is said to have-promulgated; namely, that it / 
is unlawful to eat animal food, or to take away'animal life. Shth air opi¬ 
nion naturally flowed from the doctrine of toe ^Metempsychosis ; which was* 
certainly the source, whence it originated. If sods were in a constant state' 
of migration, not merely from one human body to another or from one' 

t ■ • i . * *• ■ 

1 Ibid. p. 43. » ' 
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aootk *t woiid to another, but Kkewise through the bodies of every description of 
, animals, it was not unreasonable to bold in abhorrence a banquet procured 

by the shedding of blood. Such banquets accordingly were alike proscribed 
by Buddha and Pythagoras: and the latter assigns as a* reason this very 
doctrine of the Metempsychosis. 

Why should fearful man, says be, tremble at the prospect of death f 
Our souls are immortal: and, as soon as they quit any former corporeal 
vehicle, they immediately pass, instinct with undiminished vitality, into ness 
habitations. I myself, in the time of the Try an war, occupied the body 
of Eupkorbus; and lately recognised in the temple of Juno the identical 
shield, which I bore when the dart of the younger Strides pierced my 
breast. All things are changed: nothing really perishes. The soul s ome* 
times animates one set qf limbs, and sometimes another. It flits here, and 
it flits there. Now it passes from bestial forms into human ; and now 
from human, into bestial: yet m no lapse of time is it annihilated. At 
wax may be moulded into an infinite variety of shapes, and is still the same 
wax: so the soul always preserves its identity through whatever outward 
forms it may pass. Cease then, from shedding kindred blodd: disturb not 
the souls qf your relations to gratify the propensities of unrestrained and 
impious appetite. /, who have floated a fish in the mighty ocean stream, 
and have sailed a bird through the wide fields qf ether , know, that nothing 
is permanent throughout the whole world. All things are in a state qf in- 
cessant m u t atio n . As day succeeds to night, and night to day ; as the sea¬ 
sons follow each other m endless revolution; as youth is ever followed by 
Puberty, and puberty by old age; as thefour elements melt into each other 
in an eternal cycle: such also is the case with the vast Universe itself. 
Innovating naturefor ever repairsform out qf form. Nothing perishes: 
for substance merely assumse new shapes in a perpetual succession. Birth 
is but an alteration in the mode of existence: death is only the cessation qf 
a single period of being. Mohave passedfrom an age qf gold to an age of 
iron; and we shaU again and ogam pass through a similar series. Many 
are the revolutions even qf the great globe itself, which I have witnessed. 
I have beheld the earth inundated by the ocean: I have seen land emerge 
from the tea and occupy its place, I have gathered marine shells in the' 
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centre of solid continents: I have contemplated an anchor on the summit of 
the loftiest mountain. Plains I have seen rise into hills, and hills sink into 
plains. In fine, heaven, and earth, and whatsoever they contain, art subject 
to perpetually successive revolutions. To destroy is only to reproduce in 
another form: matter itself, as it knew no beginning, knows no end. 1 

Ia presenting us with this account of the Pythagorean system or rather 
the general system of the whole pagan world, Ovid furnishes us with a key 
to understand the whole of his curious mythological poem. The various 
transformations, which he celebrates, are built upon the doctrine of a sue* 
cession of worlds, a perpetual Metempsychosis both through beasts and ve¬ 
getables, and a consequent belief in the sacredness both of plants and 
animals. 

IX. The opinions of the ancient Druids on these points have not come 
down to us with so much regularity and precision as might have been de¬ 
sired : yet we have, 1 think, sufficient proof, that they fully symbolized in 
such speculations with their pagan brethren in most other parts of the 
world. 

Cesar assures us, that they held the doctrine of the imperishable nature 
of the soul, and that they believed it after death to pass from one body into 
another. He adds, though unfortunately without descending to particulars, 
that they largely disputed concerning the nature of things, the motion of 
the heavenly bodies, the size of the world, and the power of the gods.* 
Lucan however explains how they held the doctrine of transmigration. 
They did not merely suppose, that souls passed from one body to another 
in the present world; but they taught, that the same spirit would animate 
a new body in a different world.* Hence they must evidently, like the 
Hindoos, have maintained the tenet of a succession of similar worlds ; and 
have believed, that every soul, which acted a part here, would act die same 
part again in a new world to be framed out of the wreck of the present 
Diodorus says, that they held the opinion ofdPythagoras, supposing that 
the souls of men after certain determinate periods would pass into other 

* Ovid. Mctam. lib. xv. ver. 60—478. See alio Porph. de vit Pythag. passim. 

* Caesar, de bell. Gall, lib. v. c. 14. * Lacan. Pbanal. lib. i. ver. 440—460, 
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*• bodies: and, according to Valeriys Maximus, so fully were the Gauls im- 
pressed with the idea that they should animate new vehicles hereafter in a 
renovated world, that they were wont to lend money on condition of its 
being- repaid them when they should again become incarnate. 1 Agreeably to 
these notions, they burned on the funeral pile of the deceased whatever he 
had best loved, whether servants, or clients, or animals, with an in ten tio n , / 
I apprehend, of sending diem to accompany their master to that world 
‘where he-should assuredly live again: and I-have little doubt, that the 
opinion dictates the diabolical immolation of the widows of Hindostan, 
which has been known to disgrace that country even from the time of Alex¬ 
ander the great.* But we are not left merely to Vjfer, that they believed 
in a succession of worlds: Strabo has put the matter out of all doubt by 
expressly asserting, that they taught the immortality of the soul and a de¬ 
struction of the world by fire and: water.*: 

X. It is a curious circumstance, that we find the doctrine of a succes¬ 
sion of worlds and of a death and revival of the hero-gods held also by the 
Mexicans. They doubtless brought it out of eastern Asia, together with a 
mythology which is substantially the same as that of the larger continent, 
agreeably to their- own standing tradition respecting the progress of their 
ancestors. 

They supposed the world to have been made by the gods: but, profess¬ 
ing themselves ignorant of the precise mode in which it was formed, they 
imagined, that, since the creation, four Suns had successively appeared and 
disappeared; and they maintained, that'that, which we now behold, is the 

* Diod. Bibl. lib. v. p. 30$. Val. Mu. lib. ii. c. 6. 

* Caesar- de bell. Gall. lib. v. c. 1$. Bernier mentions, that a woman, whose self-immo¬ 
lation he witnessed Audibly pronounced in the midst of the flames the words^ve and two; by 
which she intimated, that, in the progress of transmigration, she had already burned herself 
fire times with the same husband, and that only two similar sacrifices more remained towards 
the attainment of blissful perfection Yet the Institutes of Menu, in prescribing the duties of 
• widow, are wholly silent respecting this horrible abomination: whence it is evident, both 
that that Code must have been written prior to the time of Alexander, and that such a prac¬ 
tice not being enjoined might surely be abolished by a judicious application of sovereign 
power. Bernier cited by Southey. Kehama vol. i. p. 152. 

* Strab. Geog. lib. iv. p. 197. 
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fifth. The first Sun perished by a deluge of water, and with it all living 
creatures. The second fell from heaven, at a period when there were many 
giants in the country; and, by the fall, eveiy thing that had life was again 
destroyed. The third was consumed by fire. And the fourth was dissipated 
by a tempest of wind. At that time, mankind did not perish as before, 
but were changed into apes: yet, when the fourth Sun was blotted out, 
there was a darkness which continued twenty five years. At the end of 
the fifteenth year, their chief god formed a man and a woman, who brought 
forth children; and, at the end of the other ten years appeared the fifth 
Sun, then newly born. Three days after this last Sun became visible, all 
the former gods died: then, in process of time, were produced those whom 
they have since worshipped.' 

We cannot but observe the striking resemblance between this system and 
that of the Burmas in particular; though the sum of the doctrine, which it 
teaches, is precisely the same as that which prevailed in perhaps every part 
of the gentile world. The Egyptians had a legend, which in some respects 
is so nearly allied to that of the Mexicans, that, however it may have been 
altered in lapse of time, I am almost inclined to suspect that it originated 
from the same source. They told Herodotus, that, according to their re¬ 
cords, the Sun had four times deviated from his regular course, having twice 
risen in the west, mid twice set in the east: this change however had pro¬ 
duced no alteration in the climate of Egypt, neither had a greater preva¬ 
lence of disease been the consequence.* 

XI. Ovid represents Pythagoras, as adducing the story of the phenix; 
by way of exemplifying the perpetual destruction and reproduction of the 
world : and, in point of application, there is much reason to believe that the 
fable originated from this very doctrine. 

The poet’s account of it is nearly the same as that which is given by He¬ 
rodotus. That historian informs us, that the Egyptians have a sacred bird 
called the phenix, which he never saw except in a picture. Its form, ao - 
cording to the delineation of it, was that of an eagle; and its wings were 
of the blended colour of gold and ruby. It was wont to make its appear* 

* Herod, lib. ii. c. 142. 


’ PuTcbai’s Pilgr, b. riii. c. 13. p. 80 6 . 
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1001 *• ance only once at the end of five hundred years, and that upon the death 
of the parent bird. The Heliopolitans asserted, that, whenever that event 
took place, it came from Arabia to the temple of the Sun, bearing the 
dead body of its parent inclosed in a hall of myrrh, which it prepared in 
the following manner. First it made a ball shaped like an egg of such a 
size as it found itself by trial able to carry. Next it hollowed out die ball, 
and introduced the body of the dead bird into the excavation. Lastly, it 
closed the aperture with myrrh: and, the ball being thus again made of the 
same weight as it originally was,, it carried it to the temple of the Sun at 
Heliopolis. 1 In several of these particulars, Ovid agrees with Herodotus: 
but he adds to them some others not specified by the Greek historian. He 
tells us, that the phenix possessed the power of self-reproduction, which 
peculiarly fitted it to be a type of the world. When its long life of five 
centuries was drawing to a close, it prepared for itself an aromatic nest in 
the branches of an oak or on the summit of a palm-tree. Its work being 
finished, it placed itself upon it; and ended its life in the midst of sweet 
odours. '.From the body of the deceased bird soon sprang a young phenix, 
destined to live through the same long period as its parent had done be¬ 
fore it With pious care it still hovered near the nest which had given it 
birth: and, as soon as its strength was equal to the task, it bore away that 
which had equally been its own cradle and the tomb of its parent *md de- 
t posited it before the gates of the temple of the Sun.* Nonnus extends 
the life of the phenix to a thousand years: and alludes to the familiar 
story, which however is mentioned neither by Herodotus nor Ovid, of the 
parent bird burning itself upon the odoriferous pile which it had carefully 
prepared, and of a young phenix springing to life from the ashes of its 
sire. 1 

The fable almost explains itself: and so obviously indeed does this hiero- 
glyphical legend shadow out the doctrine of one world rising out of the ruins 
of another at the close of certain stated immense periods, that the fathers ‘ 
were accustomed to employ it as an exemplification of the resurrection, 

* Herod* lib. ii. c. 79. * Ovid Metam. lib. xv. ver. 392—407. 

* Nonni Dionys, lib. xl. ver. 395—398. 
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when the microcosm man will issue forth in renovated beauty from the' de¬ 
cayed ruins of his former self. 1 Unless lam greatly mistaken, the pagans 
themselves likewise used it in a somewhat similar manner. The life of 
Brahma or of man collectively is the life of die world : and, at each great 
change, the world and all its inhabitants, whether hero-gods or mortals, are 
involved, in common destruction or absorbed into the essence of the great 
father, from whom in due time emanates another mundane system. Hence^ 
since some held fire rather than water to be the agent of dissolution, and 
since others believed in an alternation of igneous and aqueous deluges, it was 
deemed a pious act of faith to burn the body of the dead in imitation of 
that destruction terminating in reproduction, to symbolize which the legend 
of the phenix was invented. Hence also in Hindostan it has long been es¬ 
teemed peculiarly meritorious for a widow to burn herself with the corpse of 
her husband, in the firm persuasion, that, as she has already lived in a 
former world, so she assuredly shall reappear in a future world. It is 
worthy of observation, that the cycle of five hundred years, the reputed 
duration of the life of a phenix, is precisely the same as that by which the 
life of Brahma is measured. His are indeed hit own years, each of a stu¬ 
pendous length; but the cycle of five hundred equally occurs in the life of 
Brahma and in that of the phenix. The other period of a thousand, to 
which the life of the bird is sometimes extended, may either be reckoned a 
mere reduplication of five hundred, as the fourteen Menus are an evident 
reduplication of their proper number seven : or it possibly may allude to 
another mundane cycle employed no less by the ancients than that of five 
hundred; a thousand divine ages constitute, we are told, a single day of 
Brahma, which comprehends within its ample space fourteen Manw&ntaras. 
Sometimes also the phenix was said to Jive six hundred years; sometimes, 
three hundred and forty years; and sometimes, four hundred and sixty.* 
All these again are but so many different cycles or revolutions, invented by 
the heathen sages, partly in reference to certain astronomical calculations. 


1 See Tertull. de return c. xi. p. 410. with note in loc. 
* Orient. Collect, vol. ii. numb. in. p. 203, 204. 
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and partly in allusion to their favourite doctrine of a perpetual succession 
of worlds. 

Herodotus mentions, that the phenix was one of the sacred birds or 
hieroglyphics of the Egyptians: and it is a curious circumstance, that we 
find nations the most remote from each other well acquainted with this ce» f ? 
lebrated symbol. The ancient Irish ascribed a longevity of six centuries to 
their pbenix; and considered the production of the young bird as a resto¬ 
ration to life of the old one. There is but one of the species in the world, 
say they, and she makes her nest with combustible spices. When the Sun 
sets them on fire, sheJans theJames with her wings, and bums herself. Out 
of the ashes arises a small maggot , which becomes another phenix. At 
the same time they remarkably explain the fable by declaring this hiero* 
glyphical bird to mean only a celestial cycle :* that is to say, as the whole 
character and imagined. fate of the phenix sufficiently prove, a cycle or 
revolution of those immense years which were thought to be commensurate 
with the duration of each successive mundane system. By the Japanese 
the phenix is called Kirin; and by the Turks, Kerkes. According to 
the latter, it lives a thousand years. When the thousand years are past, it 
gathers pieces of wood in its bill; and, kindling aflame, is consumed in the 
fire, and becomes ashes. Then, by the command (fi the Almighty, the air 
restores these ashes to life, and it again lives a thousand years; and so on 
to the day of judgment* The phenix is also very plainly the same as the 
Simorgh of Persian romance: and the account, which is given us of this 
last bird, yet more decisively establishes the opinion, that the death and re¬ 
vival of the phenix exhibit the successive destruction and reproduction of 
the world, which many believed to be effected by the agency of a fiery 
deluge. When the Simorgh was asked her age, she informed Caherman, 
that this world is very ancient, for it has been already seven times replenished 
with beings different from man, and seven times depopulated: that the age 
of the human race, in which we now are, is to endure seven thousand 
years: and that she herself had seen twelve of these revolutions, and knew 

* Orient. Collect, vol. ii. numb. hi. p. 203,204. 

* Orient. Collect, vol. ii. numb. in. p. 205, numb. i. p. $4. 
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not how many more she had to see.* On this Mr. Wilford justly re- CK ^ P " 
marks, that the numerical part of the fable has been borrowed, with some 
corruptions, from the Hindoo statement of the doctrine of successive 
worlds and Manwantaras. The Simorgh ought properly to have been 
made to declare, that she had beheld the world a perfect void six 
times; for, according to the Hindoos, we are now in the ago of the se¬ 
venth Menu, who is styled Satyavrata and who is certainly the same 
as Noah. She ought likewise to have asserted, not that she had seen 
twelve revolutions of seven thousand years each, but seven -of twelve 
thousand each; the current period being the seventh/ I am inclined to be¬ 
lieve, that the Simorgh is in reality the same as the winged Singh of the 
Hindoos and the Sphinx of the Egyptians. It is said, that the former will 
appear at the end of the world; and that such will be the size of this mon¬ 
strous lion-bird, that as soon as he is bom he will prey upon an elephant, 
which will shrink into absolute insignificance compared to the bulk of its 
mighty devourer.' Perhaps also both may be identified with the fantastical 
compound Viratarupa, which certainly is designed to symbolize the destruc¬ 
tion of a world. This creature, like Maha-Pralaya or the great lood, is 
represented in the act of swallowing a city. Its neck and head are those of 
a peacock : its left forefoot and shoulder are those of an elephant: its back 
rises into the hump of a camel: its body and right hind foot are those of a 
tyger: its left hind foot and haunch are those of a horse: a human hand 
and arm supply the place of its right leg and foot: its four wings are those 
of the horse Kalki, on which Vishnou will appear when he comes 
to destroy the Universe: and its tail terminates in the head of a snake. 
Though its form in part has been borrowed, I suspect, from the form of 
die Paradisiacal cherubim, to which may also be referred both the eagle- 
phenix and the winged-lion: yet, from the style of its action and composi¬ 
tion, it seems designed to symbolize the Universe receiving all things into 
itself at the close of a great period and afterwards producing all things from 
itself at the commencement of another great period. 4 

1 Orient. Collect. roL ii. numb. u. p. 119* 

* Asiat. Res. toI. t. p. 245. * Asiat. Res. vol. ii. p. 335. 

4 See Moor's Hind. Pantb. p. 327. and plate 95* 
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From the representations of Pagariism and the legends attached td' them, 
the Rabbins appear to have borrowed their fable of an enormous bird, some 2 
times standing on the earth and sometimes walking in the ocean; the waters 
of which reach no higher than its legs, while its head props the sky: 1 and' 
with the symbol they have also strangely adopted the doctrine, to which it 
relates. They teach, that there are to be seven Successive renewals of the 
world, that each reproduced system will last seven thousand years, and that 
the total duration of the Universe will thus be forty nine thousand years. In 
this series our world holds the second place; as may clearly, say they, be 
collected from the circumstance of the first Hebrew letter in Genesis being 
Beth, which arithmetically expresses the number two. * It might seem from 
such a mode of arguing, that they made no distinction between the Adami- 
Ideal and Noetic worlds, but considered them only as parts of the same re¬ 
newal; while they feigned the existence of a distinct world of seven thou- 
sapd years prior to that, of which Adam was the first-created. This last 
opinion was at least as old as the time of our Saviour: and the whole hypo-' 
thesis wfs most probably borrowed from the oriental sages during the period 
of the Babylonian captivity. We find the disciples of our Lord inquiring of 
him, whether a man, whom he restored to sight, had been born blind in conse¬ 
quence of his own sin or that of -his parents. 1 Now it Is obvious, that no 
sin of his could have been deemed the cause of a blindness which was coeval 
with his birth, unless it had been committed btfore his birth: but it could not 
have been committed before his birth, unless he had lived in some prior state; 
the question therefore of the disciples necessarily implies, that they had 
adopted the doctrine of the preexistence of souls. The same tenet ap¬ 
pears to be inculcated in the apocryphal book of Wisdom; the author of 
which represents Solomon as declaring, that he had come into an undefiled 
body, because,, he was good. 4 But, if his goodness was the cause of his 
being thus born, he must have lived, in the judgment of that writer, precious 
to his birth into the present world. From these speculations of the Jews, 
and ultimately from the pagan doctrine of succession, the Mohammedans 

f Bava Bathra. fol. 73. 2. 2553. 2554. 2287. Buxtorf. Synag. Jud. c. 1. p. 737, 738. 

* Orient. Collect, vol. ii. numb. n. p. 118. * John ix. 1, 2. 

4 Wisd. tiii. 19 , 20. 
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have evidently borrowed aome of their trends respecting the far celebrated *“'• ”• 
king of Israel. D’Herbelot informs us, that the Arabs, not content with a 
single pre- Adamite Solomon, have invented a whole race of them; who, 
according to some, governed the world successively to the number of forty*, 
or, according to others, to the number of seventy two. * It is almost supers 
duo us to say, that this fable is a mere varied repetition of the imaginary se¬ 
ries of Menus or Mahabads or Buddhas. 

The Hebrew Rabbins, having adopted the pagan doctrine, next attempted 
to prove its truth from Scripture. For this purpose they adduced the passage 
in Deuteronomy, which represents the covenant of God as being made both 
with such as were then present and with such as were not then present; in 
other words, both with the persons of that generation and with their yet un¬ 
born posterity.* Whence they argued, that, since the covenant was made 
with the latter as well as with the former, the latter must then have been ac¬ 
tually in existence, though they had not as yet been bom into this world. 

They also adduced a passage from the book of Jeremiah, in which*'God de¬ 
clares to the prophet, that, before he bad formed him in the womb, be knew , 
him, or (as they would translate it) had endowed him with wisdom. * 'Whence 
they argued, that, if Jeremiah possessed wisdom before his birth, he must 
have existed antecedently to it 4 I. need scarcely remark, that in this childish 
interpretation of such texts, they have made the mere prevision of God to 
imply the actual existence of the objects of such prevision. The first of them 
is plainly a mode of speech similar to our familiar expression of conveying pro¬ 
perty to a man and his heirs for ever; from which it might with equal Cogency 
be proved, that the English law, like that of Moses, taught the doctrine of 
the preexistence of souls. The second of them relates, even admitting the 
Rabbinical translation of it, not to the wisdom which Jeremiah possessed 
before his birth, but to God’s mental foreknowledge of the prophet as an 
instrument well adapted to subserve his future high purposes: just in the same 
manner as God is said to foreknow the objects of his predestination, not as 
then actually existing, but only as about to exist at some future determinate 
period. * 

' D'Herbelot cited by Southey. Thalaba, vol. i. p. 198. * Deut. xxix. 14, 15. 

* Jerem. i. 5. 4 See More’s Myster. of godliness, b. i. c. 8. 

9 Rom. riii. 29, 90. 
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XII. I am much inclined to believe, that, so far from Scripture sanctioning 
any such vain speculations, Moses, who was learned in all the wisdom of 
Egypt and who was therefore well acquainted with the prevailing doctrine of 
a succession of worlds, delivered his cosmogony, at the beginning of Genesis, 
in terms studiously selected to oppose such an opinion and to guard the 
chosen people against adopting a theory, which directly tended to establish 
the impious tenet of the independent eternity of matter. 1 

By the Hebrew legislator not merely the formation of the world is ascribed 
to the Supreme Being, but likewise the proper creation of the rude materials 
themselves out of which the world was formed. He declares, without giving 
the least intimation of any prior system, that, in the beginning, God created 
the very substance of the heavens and the very substance of the earth ; for 
such is the force of the particle or rather substantive, which he employs in 
the original.* After specifying this primary operation, by which matter was 
produced out of nothing; for the phrase very substance necessarily implies* 
that strict creation, nor mere formation, is here spoken of: he proceeds to 
describe the condition of tbe newly produced matter, before it was brought 
into order and regularity by a subsequent operation: the earth was without 
form and void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep; that is to say, 
tbe earth was as yet a rude chaotic mass, dark, confused, and shapeless.* 


* The opinion of Dr. Hales on this point is the tame as my own. See Chmnol. vol. i. p. 317. 

* Majorem verisimilitudinis speciem habet Aben-Em judicium, sensns voch /M eat quasi 
substantia ret —Hasc certe vocis genuine explicatio ordinem nobis ostendit creatiouis Univemi. 
Ut enira nuda tantum, rudis, et indigesta, inferioris mondi deaotatBT mole s per JfbfT flH 

tia terra initio creata; D*DVTT iltt vcro id duntaxat, qood pe rfecd onen cadi eondneret man 
tialem: ita reliquam StaMe[i.ij<riY sequent) bus reservue Creator, at gndibus opus snam perfi- 
ceret, voluit diebus. Hottinger. Hist. Creat. qurs.xiii. - 

* The Hebrew word Wl, rendered in our translation without form, seems to convey much 
the same idea as the Greek chaos. Quit harum reruns (sail. W1 et irQ; in sacris usui f Raro 
occurrunt, et eodem quidcra sensu (usilatissimum enim'est Hebra-is idem expnmere divenis 
verbis), has voculas in sacris literis; et vel privationcm notant rftcort et perfect! incise, ex idea 
Creatnfis debiti—vel negationem. Priori sensu sumitur hoc loco (Gen. i. 2-). Grseci *crte- 
Vunt <Ufarov xcu anaranuoaoroy, nonquidem (ut recti obsenrat Sever.) #ri »vx ipaty'ro, «AA’, 
til ay enrol rif, axooru.r l ro {—Sic Ibn-Sina, qui Gnecot Arabic^ transtulit, line specie et apparotei. 
Hotting. Hist. Creat. quasst. xxi. Sapientes dixerunl, qood YV1 <? r •^Cnrmim. anSa at ■ I 
cipiendum omnem formam, quam Graeci vocant iXip>. TO V* 

tcriar. Ibid, quaest. xxii. . < 
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Having thus described the condition of the newly created matter, he then, e * A *' *** 
with much regularity, details the steps by which it was moulded into the form 
of a habitable world. First substance itself is created: next, that substance 
is brought into shape and order. And, since the formation of the present 
world is described as immediately succeeding the original production of mat- 
ter, or at least since it is represented as being the very first mundane system 
that was formed out of substance ereated for that express purpose; this pre* 
sent world, according to the Mosaical cosmogony, must have been the first, 
nor could it have been preceded by any one anterior to it. 

That the word employed by Moses to designate the produotion'of substance 
means proper creation, is sufficiently evident from the very manner in which 
he uses it All are agreed, that it must denote either strict creation or mere 
formation out of preexisting materials ► Now, if we interpret it in the latter 
sense, we shall make the Jewish lawgiver flatly contradict himself: because 
we shall exhibit him, as first saying that God formed the substance of the 
heaven and the earth ,* and then as adding immediately a fterw a rds, that the 
earth, notwithstanding ithad been formed, had after all no form, but was a 
rude chaos which still required to he reduced into the regular form of a ha¬ 
bitable world.' The latter sense therefore involving a palpable contradiction, 
nothing remains to be adopted-except the former one: in other words, Moses, 
at the beginning of Genesis, speaks of a strictly proper creation of matter ; 
and then describes, how the matter, thus created, was brought into form, 
which last operation (he teaches us) occupied the space of six days. Such, 
accordingly, is the sense in which the Jewish commentators understand the 
word here employed by. their lawgiver. It is a fundamental principle in our 
Law, says Maimonides, that God created this world from nothing.* He 
likewise observes, speaking of three different opinions which were entertained 
of foe antiquity of the world, that the first is peculiar to those, who believe 

* This contradiction wilt appear in glaring colours, merely by reading the-exordium of 
Genesis, with the word translated, as meaning only to form and not to create • In the 
beginning Qod formed the substance of the heaven and the substance of the $arth: dbstyfr 
earth was without form. That is to say, notwithstanding it had been formed) itwaaddfR 
without form ; notwithstanding it had been reduced into order, it was still a disorderly chaos. 

* More Nevochim. par. ii. c. 50. 

VOL. I. 
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BMK '* in the Law of our matter Moses: namely , that the whole world, which com¬ 
prehends every being except the Creator, after bang in a state of non¬ 
existence, received its existence from God. So that at the first God existed 
alone, and beside God nothing ; neither the angels, nor the heavens, nor the 
things which are contained in them: but that afterwards, in consequence if 
his good pleasure, they began to exist as they are, bang called into existence 
f row nothing .* In a similar manner, the author of the book of Cosri asserts, 

that it is our duty to believe the Law, when it declares the newness of the world 
and its creation by the hand of God: * and Aben-Ezra informs us, that most 
interpreters agree, that to create is to produce something out of nothing. * 

1 More Nevochim. par. ii. c. 13. *Lib. Cosri. par. i. § 91 . 

1 Hottinger. Ilist. Creat. quxst. viii. It is somewhat singular, that Dr. Geddes should so 
roundly assert the opinion of the Jews to be the same as liis own, when the passages, which 
he cites, so far from proving that the word signifies only to form out of preexisting mate¬ 
rials, merely declare (what no one ever thought of denying), that God formed the world out of 
a chaos, which he had previously created for that purpose. Nothing , I think , says he, but the 
false idea, that absolute creation is necessarily implied in the Hebrew word N*"Q, could have led 
commentators bo adopt an opposite opinion ; namely to that, which supposes N"Q to describe 
only formation . That it was not the opinion of the ancient Jews themselves, he continues, is 
evident from the book of Wisdom ; the author of which expressly says , that the almighty hand 
of God created (the word is xriearaj the world out of unfashioned matter . Preface to trana-* 
lat. of Bible, p. 3. Justin Martyr uses much the same expression. But what does all ibis 
prove? It simply tends to shew, that God formed (for that is the proper sense of xntyu, its 
occasional sense of absolute creation being purely Hellenistical) a beautiful and orderly world 
(such is the strict meaning of xo<rp.os) out of unformed matter, s? apoffov dXff. Still the 
question will occur. Whence came this apoppof v\tj, out of which the uoeptof was formed? 
Now it appears to me, as it did to those Jewish commentators ^hoan I cite in tbd teXt, that 
God is said first to create the very substance (Jltt) of the heafens «pd the earth; that fulfil 
iTtn of Moses or the ap OfCo* of the book of Wisdom: and afterwards to reduce the origi¬ 
nally chaotic substance intoybrm or xoorj&of. The two first verses of Generis speak of ihc 
creation and nature of the materials: the rest of the Mosaic cosmogony describe* t he formation 
of the world and its various parts and inhabiting put those materials. addition to tbe : 
opinions of the Jewish writers so contrary to that,ot . !jr i-m in 

2 Maccab. vii. 28. I beseech thee, my son, lopk 
is in them; and consider , that God made them fit 
previously existed. That is to say, ha not onlj 
substance: they were not formed out of f 1 
the materials, out of which they wer 
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Agreeably to this just interpretation to way observe, that, when Moses °» A *- »• 
wishes to describe mere formation as contradistinguished from proper creation, 
he uses a totally different term. This circumstance has not been left un¬ 
noticed by Maimonides. He remarks, that there are four words which 
occur in describing the relation that the heavens bear tbioards God. These 
are the three verbs Bara, Gnashah, and Cheneh; and the substantive El. 

All these are comprehended under the verb Gnashah; as it is said, He 
made them. But the verb Yatzar nowhere occurs in this sense: because it 
signifies only a making of form and figure or any other accident. Thus it is 
said, who forms the mountains; that is, who describes their outlines. But, 
with regard to the Universe as comprehending heaven and earth, Moses 
makes use of the word B ara, which signifies to call something into existence 
out of non-existence. 1 

Thus it appears, that, while the Gentiles had for the most part embraced 
the doctrine of the eternity of matter and of a succession of similar worlds 
resolved into and produced out of that matter; the prophet of the Hebrews 
was directed authoritatively to set aside such fantastical tenets, and to incul- 
eate the belief in an all-wise Creator, who once existed in solitary inde¬ 
pendent majesty, and who produced matter itself out of nothing. And I dm 
the more confirmed in my opinion, that such was the express purpose of the 
Mosaical cosmogony, by finding the Supreme Being, in another part of Scrip¬ 
ture, setting himself in decided opposition to the Persian doctrine of the two 
eternal and independent principles: Goodness or Mind, of which light was 
the symbol; and Evil or Gross Matter, which was represented by darkness. 

In a prophetic charge addressed by name to the victorious Cyrus, the Almighty 
solemnly declares: I am Jehovah, and none else; beside me there is rto God: 

J will gird thee, though thou hast not known me ; that they may know from 
the rising of the sun and from the west, that there is none beside me. I 
am Jehovah, and none else ; forming light, and creating darkness; making 
peace, and creating coil. I Jehovah am the author of all these things. * 

The belief or the disbelief of the eternity and independence of matter is in 
fact a point of no trifling importance: for the belief of it almost necessarily 


' Mor. Nevocb. per. i». c. 90. 


* Isaiah xlr. 5, 6, 7. 
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**°* '•* leads to some modification or another of atheistic Materialism, which ac- 
cordingly pervaded more or less every system of pagan theology. 

XIII. The belief in an infinite series of similar worlds will account for 
a very curious local variety in the character of Cronus or Saturn; and will 
likewise throw some light on the conduct of Lot’s daughters after the destruc¬ 
tion of Sodom and Gpmorrha. 

In most of the traditions relative to Cronus, he is manifestly Noah, the 
head of the postdiluvian world: and, in several, he is plainly Adam, the 
head of the antediluvian world; who was supposed to have appeared again, 
at the commencement of a new system, in the character of Noah. Yet there • 
was also a local Cronus, known only to the Phenicians and Canaanites, whom 
circumstantial evidence necessarily determines to be Abraham. Sancho- 
niatho tells us, that this person sacrificed his only son; and that, having 
adopted the rite of circumcision himself, he enjoined it to all his followers. 
To these particulars Porphyry adds, that tbe son whom he sacrificed was 
called Jehud or the only begotten ;* that he was born to Cronus from the 
nymph Anobret; * that Cronus himself formerly reigned in Palestine; and 
that he was the person, whom the Phenicians denominated II or Ilus. 1 Thus 
it cannot be reasonably doubted, that the character, here described under the 
appellation of Cronus or II, is the patriarch Abraham. Yet this very name 
of II is applied by the Phenicians to one, who is certainly Noah: and the 
name itself was clearly, I think, brought by them into Palestine, when they 
emigrated from the neighbourhood of Hindostan: for the Phenician //is the 
masculine Ila 4 of the Hindoos and Irido-Scythae; and Ila was a title of Menu 
or Buddha, who was preserved in an ark at the time of the deluge. 5 Such 

* Heb. TPP • Heb. JVTJJTin, the gracious Hebrew woman. 

* Euseb. Prwp. Evan. lib. i. c. 10. Kb. hr. c. id. The name stands at preient Israel 
instead df II: but it is generally allowed, that tbe true reading is the latter. Some transcriber 
of the work of Eusebius, meeting with IA, and struck with the manifest identity of this history 
and that of Abraham, fancied, that IA was a contraction of IsyaijA, and that Porpbyiy or 
the Phenicians bad by mistake substituted a name of Jacob for that of his grandfather Abra¬ 
ham. Hence he was led to corrupt the genuine reading IA, by writing a misdeemed contrac¬ 
tion, as he supposed it ought to be expressed at full length. 

4 Pronounced II, the final a being quiescent. 

1 H seems to me to have been too hastily concluded to be the same word as El or God. It is 
not Hebrew, but Sanscrit: neither does it signify God, but the World; a title bestowed upon 
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being the case, the question is, how we are to account for the application of 
a title of the great father to Abraham: since the application of a tide, already 
bestowed successively upon Adam and Noah, leads us to conclude; that they, 
who thus applied it, imagined Abraham to bear some such resemblance to 
Noah as Noah bore to Adam. 

Now the prevailing doctrine of a succession of similar worlds will be found 
most completely and satisfactorily to explain this curious circumstance. It 
was well known to the ancient pagans, that, in the tenth generation from Adan^ 
a preacher of righteousness arose; who, after having long fruitlessly warned 
a corrupt‘world to repent of their sins, was himself preserved in an ark toge- 
ther with his family, while tlie rest of mankind was swept away by the waters 
of a deluge. From this personage the new world commenced, with so many 
strong features of resemblance to him with whom the former world had begun, 
that the one was esteemed a reappearance of the other. Hence arose the 
notion, that, as the postdiluvian world was destined perfectly to resemble the 
antediluvian world; so there had been and would he a succession of similar 
worlds, ■ in which the same persons would perpetually be manifested again and 
again to act and react the same parts. When this persuasion was fully im¬ 
pressed on the minds of men, since there were ten generations between the 
creation and.the flood, they would naturally be impressed with strong appre¬ 
hensions of another dissolution of the world, as they approached to the tenth 
generation subsequent to the deluge. Now precisely at this period, when a 
great corruption of manners a second time prevailed; in the tenth generation 
after the flood, reckoning from Shem and esteeming Noah the last person of 
•the first Decad; Abraham was chosen out Of an idolatrous nation, was ho¬ 
noured by a frequent intercourse with God, and by his whole conduct 
strongly testified against the wickedness of the times. Under these circum¬ 
stances, the first impression on men’s minds would obviously be, that the 
warning Ila or Menu, who w as to usher in the destruction of one world and 

the great lather in reference to hi* supposed material character. Had Philo designed to ess* 
press the Hebrew St ho would uot have written IX but EX ; as we may safely conclude Iras 
his expressing OTlSt which begins with the syllable St by EXo/np not by iXwcquu For the 
Indo-Scythic origin of the Pbenicians 9 so often strangely misdeemed the children of Cana an ^ 
vide infra book vi. c. 5. ) V. 
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afterwards to become ibe patriarchal heed of another, had now mode hi* 
appearance. With such sentiments, the Phenicians and Ganaanites, among 
]diom he sojourned, would anxiously inquire, whether there were any other 
points of resemblance between the formidable stranger and each reappearing 
father of a world. To persons, who held the doctrine of Transmigration, 
tnd,wha viewed (their chief hero-god in s« many different points of paternal 
aftd filial, and fraternal relationship, nothing would be more familiar than the 
Identification of a father and a son. Inquiring then into the origin of Abra¬ 
ham, they would learn, that his father Terab, who stood in the tenth place of 
des&nt-from Noah, was, like that patriarch and Adam, the parent of a 
triple offspring: and, when this characteristic mark of an Ila otr a Menu was 
sufficiently ascertained, they would find no difficulty in blending Abrahatil with 
Torah, and in thus reckoning him both as one of a triad and as lh£ parent of 
a triad; for such perpetually were die variations of a theory, which funda¬ 
mentally acknowledged but one great father, which deemed his triplication 
of himself a mysterious delusion, and which esteemed him the same both 
generally and severally as all and each of his three emanations. While'such 
speculations occupied their minds, they would be deeply struck by a most 
ominous change in the name of their visitor. They had been accustomed to 
designate the patriarchal head of each world by the appellation of the gnat 
father ; justly esteeming lam the common parent of the whole race both of 
hero-gods and of men, who wej^ destined to preside and flourish during his 
appointed mundane period. In the midst then of their suspicions^ that such 
might bp the future character of the righteous sojourner, they would learn, 
that, by the special command of the God whom he served, be had* assumed 
tiie lofty title of Abraham or the father of a mighty multitude, and that this 
name was emphatically imposed upon him as the future parent of many na¬ 
tions and as the sire of numerous potent kings. How they would interpret 
fhis prophecy, particularly when they learned that God had entered hito a 
covenant upon the occasion with their visitor as he had heretofore done upon 
a wdkremembered similar occasion with Noah, it is almost superfluous to inti¬ 
mate : they would doubtless view H as foretelling the destruction of the world 
and the repeopling of a future mundane system with the posterity of the new 
great father. At length an awful event occulted,. which might welT seem a 
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confirmation of all their fears: and even, when thfe first Warm had shbsidat^ 
according to the doctrine of smaller and partial floods as well as of larger 
and general ones, according also to the doctrine 'both bf fiery, tff a^p»e6us, 
and of mixed fiery and aquedus, inundations ; the destruction of Sodom and 
Gonaorrha by fire from heaven, which occurred precisely in the tenth gene* 
ration as the flbod of Noah had previously done, and which was succeeded 
by a partial deluge that inundated the whole plain of Jordan and constituted 
the asphaltite lake, would be deemed, in addition to other circumstanced, IW 
abundantly sufficient reason for considering Abraham, to whom th£ hripemflft 
idg Catastrophe had been prophetically announced as the approaching dtesOP 
lutkm of the antediluvian world had been announced to Noah', in the tigtil 
of a new II or Menu or Cronus. 1 This at least is certain, that, in point df 
matter of fact, the name of II was bestowed upon Abraham by a people, 
who fvere of Scythic or Hin’doo origin; and that this same appellation was 
also borne by Menu or Buddha. Hence, when the prevailing notions re¬ 
specting transmigration and mundane succession are taken into the account; 
I. know not any more satisfactory method of explaining so remarkable a tip* 
cumstance. 

The propriety of this mode of elucidating it appears to receive additional 
confirmation from the language and conduct of Lot’s daughters. Having 
witnessed the destruction of Sodom and the other cities of the plain; observing 
from the higher ground the whole country deluged by a spacious lake; and* 
finding (I apprehend) that the little town of Zoar was abandoned by its teiV 
rifted inhabitants not very long after they hdd entered it, an example which' 
they themselves together with their father speedily followed: from a suppo-j 
sition that the Zoarites, of whom they saw nothing more after leaving the towifc, 
had perished by the calamity which they sought to escape by flight; they 
led, in the deep solitude of the mountain) to imagine, that there was nor tt 
man left upon the face of the earth by whom they might become mothers, 
save their miraculously-preserved parent * W ishing therefore to repeople the 
now desolated world from their own family, which they believed to have alone 


cat*, tfti 


• Sec Asiat. Re*, vol. v. p. 248, 289. *ol. vi. p. 507—510. 

* Sot their language in Gen. xix. 31, 32. 
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*• * mnrived the new deluge they were led to the commission of the crime of 
incest in despair ofobtaining posterity by any other method.' 

With respect to the ten generations from Shetn to Abraham which suc¬ 
ceeded the first ten generations from Ad^m to Noah, they could poly have 
been known in the western part of the Asiatic continent: hence we find the 
Pbenicians and Canaanites alone supposing Abraham to be a Cronus or Hus. 
And, that they were well acquainted with and had duly remarked the place 
which he held in the postdiluvian genealogy, may be abundantly gathered 
from the language used by Berosus and Eupolemus. Each of these writer* 
mentions a just person, who lived in the tenth age after the flood: and, both 
from this circumstance and from the actions which they attribute to him, 
Abraham alone can have been intended. * 

* Calmet and Lyranus suppose, like myself, that Lot’s daughters committed incest with a 
view to repeople the world, thinking it to have been destroyed: but the Bcrcshit Rabba (par. 23.) 
accounts for their crime on the ground of their wishing to become the parents, either more or 
lest remote, of the Messiah. Dr. Allix rejects the first of these opinions, and adopts the se¬ 
cond. In doing so, he appears to me to act injudiciously. 1 believe them both to be right, 
and I believe them moreover to be intimately connected with each other. I understand the 
whole history in the following manner. The tenth generation after the flood having now arrived, 
and having ushered in so terrible an event as the blasting and submersion of Sodom and the 
neighbouring cities. Lot’s daughter! believed the world to have been destroyed partly by fire 
and partly by water. They conceived their own family to have been alone preserved, as that 
of Noah had been preserved from the deluge. And they thence imagined, all the inhabitants 
of Zoar with, whom they took refuge having disappeared, that their father was the only man 
remaining upon theface of the earth. Under these circumstances, they were induced to com¬ 
mit incest with him, partly to repeople the world, and partly from an apprehension that the 
promise of the Messiah could not otherwise be fulfilled. Their crime, in short, seems to have 
originated from a mixed and contradictory feeling of faith and want of faith. They believed 
in Jhe promise: but they could not trust God with the accomplishment of it in his own way. 
See Allix’s Reflect, on Script, par. i. c. 15. 

* Joseph. Ant. Jud. lib. u c. 7 . Euieb, Prwp. Evan. lib. ix. c. 17. 



CHAPTER III. 


4 

Respecting the Materialism of the great god and goddess of 

the pagans. 


The doctrine of the eternity of matter necessarily produced a belief,in its 
divinity: for, as eternity is a special attribute of deity, it is difficult to con¬ 
ceive, bow that which is eternal can be less than god. At the same time, 
while matter was allowed to be eternal, the pagans held, that an intelligent 
being successively appeared at the commencement of each world, that he 
was the demiurgic framer and moderator of that world, that he was himself 
properly eternal though assuming different human forms in each different 
world; and that he was the fountain whence every soul emanated and into ^ 
which every soul finally returned.* The character of this intelligent being, 
who is peculiarly described as being the parent of three sons, or (as it fe 
sometimes expressed) who is said to have mysteriously triplicated himself 
at the beginning of every mundane system ; who is likewise represented as 
sleeping or dying at the end of one world, and as awaking or reviving at 

* Cicer. de divin. lib. i. c. 32, 49, Sf. Tuscul. Disp. lib. v. c. 13. Fragm. de coosolat. / 
De n*t. deor. lib. i. c. 11. Plut. de placit. philo*. lib. iv. c. 7* lib. v. c. 20. Diog. Laert. de 
vit. phil. lib. i. $ 9. lib. viii. f 28. 
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*®°* *• the commencement of another; who is celebrated as reposing, daring the 
space between each two worlds, on the surface of the ocean; and who is 
asserted to appear as the first man of every new world, from whom all die 
future inhabitants of that wo^ji are descended : such a character can leave 
no room to doubt, that the intelligent being who sustains it, though he 
may be decorated with the usurped honours and attributes of the Deity, is 
in reality no other than Adam fancifully deemed to have reappeared after 
the deluge in the person of Noah. 

Since then the doctrine of an endless succession of worlds involved the 
belief in the eternity of that matter out of which they were formed, and 
since the doctrine of the endless reappearance of the great father at the be¬ 
ginning of each world similarly involved the belief in his proper eternity 
retrospective as well as prospective; the pagans, who impiously sought to 
thrust God out of his own creation and to invest a mere mortal with his 
honours and titles, found, that their system inevitably produced two eternal 
beings, neither of whom as such could be esteemed less than divine, though 
the one was intellectual and the other material. Here then a question arose; 
how these two eternals should be disposed of, and in what manner they 
ought respectively or jointly to be considered. Some were inclined to view 
them separately; and, by way of accounting for the origin of evil, ima¬ 
gined, that they existed in a state of everlasting warfare and dissention. 
The Intellectual Principle was light and goodness: the Material Principle 
was darkness and evil. These opposites were in their nature irreconcile- 
able: and, each being eternal, their struggle knew no end, as it had known 
no beginning. Such a theory, which exhibited Mind and Matter at var¬ 
iance, though doubtless of high antiquity, was probably not so old, and 
certainly was not so general, as an opposite hypothesis which intimately 
united them together. Rude Matter and presiding Intellect each being al¬ 
lowed to be eternal, and it being found very difficult to form an idea of 
two distinct unconnected independent eternals, the two were combined into 
one, and a single compound being possessing two characters was thus pro¬ 
duced as the grand object of idolatrous veneration.* 


* Orig. cont. Cels. lib. v. 
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In this union, Mind was the Soul and Matter was the Body: and, as it ctkr - ni - 
was observed that man consisted of two parts intimately associated, the dr* 
cumstance was analogically extended to the world at large. The spirit of 
man for a season animated a body: and, when that body was worn out and 
its component particles were resolved into their original substance; the 
spirit occupied another tenement, and again at a stated interval quitted it 
for a new one. In a similar manner, the intellectual great father for a sea¬ 
son animated his body the world: and, when that body at each great ca¬ 
tastrophe was resolved into the primeval crude matter out of which it had 
been framed, the soul soon formed to itself another body in a new world, 
which it again occupied and again quitted at the close of the next period. 

Hence we are told, tb&t physiologists were accustomed to style the world 
a great man, and man a small world: arguing at the same time, that, al¬ 
though the world like man was in one respect mortal, yet in another it was 
immortal; for that pothing really perished within the whole compass of the 
living mundane frame, but that what seemed to perish only changed its ap¬ 
pearance and was resolved into its original constituent elements . 1 This Soul 
they supposed to permeate the whole Universe, uniting all the parts of it to¬ 
gether, and pervading matter (such was the singular illustration of the Stoics) 
as honey does the honey-comb.* Agreeably to this theory, they held, that the 
Soul of the World was present just as much in the vilest substances, as in those 
which are the most glorious and estimable; because it was diffused throu gh 
all things, whether small or great, with equal intenseness. * The two sup¬ 
posed component parts of the Universe being thus united, the whole World, 
consisting of a material body animated by a soul or spirit, was esteemed 
the only real god . 4 The souls of men consequently were reckoned to be 
emanations from the great Soul, and were considered as fellows and mem¬ 
bers of the principal deity . 1 In a similar manner, as the World was deemed 
the body of god, the Sun and the Stars were all supposed to be parts of 

* Mftctob. in somn. Scip.lib. ii. c. 12. 

* Cod worth'* IotdL Syrt. b. i. c. 4. p. 503, 504. Virg. JEneid. lib. ri. ret. 724—732. 

* Ibid. 

4 Senec. Epiat. 94. Lsctaa. Instil lib. vii. c. 3. Cudw. Intell. Sjst p. 327, 331. 

5 Srnec. Epbl 94. 
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him, and were considered in the light of intelligent and »nwi*H beings .* 
Pursuant to such a mode of speculation, the different parts of the Universe 
were sometimes said to be members of the chief deity, sod s ome times, as in 
the theological phraseology of the Hindoos, they were styled his varied 
forms. The sum and substance therefore otf the system was thm: thafr 
since god was all things and since all things were god, god ought to be wor¬ 
shipped in all things.* 

The mystic union of Spirit and Matter was not however always conveyed 
under the idea of soul and body: it was just as frequently represented under 
the image of the conjugal alliance. In this case, the Earth or Matter was 
the wife; and the Soul, which was often identified with heaven or the sub* 
tie ether, was the husband. By their conjunction all things were pro¬ 
duced : yet so inseparable was their union deemed, that the two Mended 
together formed but one great hermaphroditic deity; from whom, both as fa¬ 
ther and mother, sprang every varied part of the Universe. The Pythagoreans- 
were fond of expressing such notions by numbers, which were borrowed in 
different combinations from those, of which the two successive primeval fa¬ 
milies were composed, or from which they proceeded. Thus they tell us, y 
that the animating Mind is a monad, which enlarges itself into the two 
mystic numbers eight and seven, while itself is at once male and female.’ 
Similar to this is the Chinese opinion, that one produces two, that two pro¬ 
duce three, and that three produce all things : 4 and nearly allied to it is the 
speculation of the Hindoos, that Siva and his consort Parvati or Isi are 
equally manifested in eight forms, while the junction of the two composes 
one hermaphroditic deity called Ardha-nari, from whom originate all things . 1 
In the material system therefore, the Intelligent Being, who was thought to 
appear at the commencement of every world, was sometimes esteemed the 

* August, de civ. Dei. lib. iv. c. 11. Macrob. in soma. Scip. lib. j. c. 14. Cudw. IntelL 
Syst. p. 514. 

* Cudp. Intel). Syst.b. i. c. 4. p. 308, 342, 343, 346, 409,363, 386, 462, 463, 514. 

* Macrob. in soinn. Scip. lib. i. c. 6. Tim. Loc. 4a aoim. mund. p. 545. Vug. Georg, 
lib. ii. ver. 325. 

4 Du Halde’s Hist, of Chin. vol. iii. p. 30. Le Coropte’s Joufn. through Chin. p. 518. 

* Moor’s Hind. Panth. p. 12, 105, 28. Asiat. Res. vol. i. p. 253. 
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anifnatiog Soul aod sometimes the husband of the Universe, while the Uni* 
verse on the other hand was sometimes reckoned the body and sometimes 
the wife of the Intelligent Being: and, as the one theory supposed an union 
as perfect as that of the soul and body in one man, so the other produced a 
similar union by blending together the husband and wife into one berms* 
phrodite. 

I. This Intelligent Being, who was indifferently esteemed the Soul and 
the husband of the World, was the great father or principal Demon-god of 
the Gentiles; while his body or consort, the Earth, was their primeval great 
mother or chief goddess. The two were allowed to be the most ancient of 
their deities, and the first of the Cabiric gods: and they were ever vet 
nerated conjointly in different countries under the names of Coelus and 
Terra , Osiris and Isis, Taautes and Astarte, Saturn and Ops, Woden and 
Frea, or Isampmd Isi. x But the great hither, as manifestly appears from 
the particulars related of him, was Adam reappearing in Noah: and the 
great mother was the Earth melting into the character of that smaller world 
the Ark. These two being blended into one, whatever is said of the for* 
mer is equally said of the latter: and, as the great god was also a goddess**/ 
and as the great goddess was also a god; each of them, by whatever name 
they may be distinguished, is alike pronounced to be one and all things. 
Such is the character of Janus, Jupiter, Pan, and every other chief god: 
they are declared to be each the same person, and in their human capacity 
they are each plainly Noah succeeding to the demiurgic honours of Adam ; 
■}et are they each nevertheless declared to be the whole world* composed 
of an intelligent soul and a material body. Such also is the character of 
Isis, -Isi, Venus, and the other kindred goddesses: they are eabh declared 
to be one person, and properly they are the Earth and the Ark viewed 
conjointly; yet, from their hermaphroditic union with the great father,, they 
are each like him declared to be the Universe. What I am at present 
concerned with is their material character. 

1. Macrobius informs us, that, although Janus was astronomically the 

. r 

1 Van*, de ling. Latin. lib. iv.p. 17* Mallet's North. Ant. vol. i. c. 6. p. 91, 92. Aaiat 
Ret. vol. i. p. 253« 
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■*»°* *• ddmhirgd.* 'He was really the framer of the Microcosm or the Arkv: tout, 
according to the speculations of the materialists) he was likewise thqngrt 
to be the reproducer of the Megacosm at the commencement of every few 
system. I think it manifest, that he is the grand artificer Twasht* of 
Hindoo mythology, who is declared to have been peculiarly veneratedan 
the west. Hence he is certainly the great father Tuisto of the Goths or 
Scythians. 

8. If we pass to Hindostan, we shall still find a similar propensity to 
Materialism. All the gods of that country resolve themselves into three 
material deities, and those three finally terminate in one whose essence com* 
prehends both them and the Universe/ In the Bhagavat, the divine spirit 
is exhibited to us as the animating Soul of the whole World: and Crishna, 
one of the incarnations of Vishnou, is described in the same poem as hot a 
little surprizing his foster-mother, by opening his mouth, aggji displaying to 
her within the cavity of it the boundless Universe in all its plenitude of 
magnificence.’ Vishnou himself, agreeably to his character of Crishna, 
is at once the Sun, the Earth, Air, and Water: 4 and Siva is said to have 
been manifested in eight material forms, Earth, Water, Fire, Air, Ether, 
the Sun, the Moon, and the Person who performs a sacrifice or (as Calidasa 
enumerates them) Sacrifice itself. 1 * * 4 In short, the great father of Hindoo my* 
thology, who multiplies himself into three deities, is evidently the same as 
the western Jupiter, when considered as the all-pervading Soul of the 
World diffused through and influencing every particle of his material body. 
In the well-known speech, which Lucan puts into the mouth of Cato con¬ 
cerning the Ammooian oracle, Jupiter it, wherever we look , wherever we 
move: and, in the estimation of the Vaishnavas, who ascribe that pre¬ 
eminence to the preserving power which the Saivas give to the destroying 
power, their favourite god Vishnou is the principle of Mind, in union and 
separation, existing every where always. 6 

1 Cudw. Intell. Syst. b. i. c. 4. p. 489> 490# Orpb. Hymn, lxv. 

* Moor’s Hind. Panth. p. 7,13. 1 Asiat. Re*, vol. i. p. 257. 

4 Moor's Hind. Panth. p. 16. 

5 Moor’s Hind. Panth. p. 12. Asiat. Res. vol. i. p. 253. 

4 Asiat, Res. vol. i. p. 247> 245. 
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* II. Exactly the same character is assigned to the great mother under 
whatever name she may be venerated. According to the material system 
indeed, the great father is properly the Soul of the World or the masculine 
principle, while the great mother is the body or the female principle: but, 
the two being intimately united in the person of one hermaphrodite, whatever 
is said of the one is also said of the other. Thus the great father and the 
great mother are each indifferently celebrated as Matter animated by Mind: 
or, as the Hindoos express the idea, the Sacti or consort of each god re¬ 
presents the active power of her lord and displays in her own person every 
attribute of her husband; while the two united, Siva for instance and Par- 
vati, form that compound deity partaking of both sexes whom they call 
Ardha-Nari. 

1. Agreeably to this mystic intercommunion, Isi or Parvati is no less 
Universal Nature than her consort Siva or Isa : and, as the three Sactis of 
the three prif&ipal gods all blend together into one great goddess of whom 
they are allowed to be no more than three varied forms, the sea-born 
Lacshmi is venerated as the Earth, as the Mother of the World, and as 
Maya or the Universal Mother; while Vach or Saraswati is celebrated as 
the Supreme Universal Soul, in whom the elements were produced and in 
whom the Universe was framed. 1 

S. The triplicated Isi is certainly the Isis of ancient Egypt; and, ac¬ 
cordingly, we find the character of the latter precisely the same as that of 
the former.* Plutarch has preserved an inscription relative to Isis, which 
he copied from her temple at Sais, and which describes her ,as being the 
Universal Frame of Nature. The goddess is represented assaying of her¬ 
self, I am all, that hath been, and is, and shall be ; and my veil no mor¬ 
tal hath ever removed ,* 

S. Isis was the same as Neith or Minerva :* whence the inscription at 
Sais was likewise applied to that goddess. Athenagoras informs us, that 
• 

* Asiat. Res. vol. i. p. £23, 253, 254. vol. vii, p. 303. vol. viii. p. 402. Moor's Hind* 
Panth. p. 21, 22, 33,119, 134, 136, 111, 132. 

* Athenag. Legal. § 19 . 

3 Asiat Res. vol. i. p. 253. Cudw. Intell. Syst b. i. c. 4. p. 409. 

4 Cudw. Intell. Syst. b. i. c» 4 » p. 342* 
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this Nehh or the Athena of the Greeks was supposed to be Wisdom passing 
and diffusing itself through all things. 1 Hence it is manifest, that she was 
thought to-be the Soul of the World ; for such is precisely the character 
sustained by that mythological personage. 

4. Ovid gives a similar character of Venus. He represents her as mo¬ 
derating the whole world; as giving- laws both to heaven, earth, and ocean; 
as the common parent both of gods and men; and as the productive cause 
both of com and trees. * She is celebrated in the same manner,by Lucretius, 
who ascribes to her that identical attribute of universality which the Hin¬ 
doos give to their goddess Isi or Devi. 1 

It is superfluous to say any thing more on this part of the subject; because, 
what one goddess is, the others'are. The identity of all the heathen gods 
on the one hand, and of all the heathen goddesses on the other, is so repeat¬ 
edly asserted by the ancient authors, and is indeed so manifest in itself, that, 
the Materialism of Isis or Venus or Minerva being established, the mate¬ 
rialism of the rest must follow as a thing of course. 4 

III. From the preceding remarks I think it evident, that the imaginary 
Soul of the World is the same being as that great universal father both of 
gods and men, whom the Gentiles adored under so many different names: 
for Janus, Jupiter, Cronus, Dionusus, Osiris, and Brahm, are all undoubt¬ 
edly the great father; and, at the same time, they are aU equally described 
as bang the pervading Soul of the World. Hence it follows, that, whatever 
the great father is, that also the Soul of the World must be. But the great 
father, as clearly appears from his legendary history, is Noah considered as 
a revival of Adam at the commencement of a new world. Therefore the 
pretended Soul of the World, however the character may be disguised by 
the refinements of the material system, is fundamentally no other than Adam 
reappearing in the person of Noah. 

, 1. The opinions entertained of this Soul exactly accord with the conclu¬ 
sion, to which we have been brought. 


> Cudw. Intell. Syst. b. i. c. 4. p. 486. Athenag. Legat $ 19* 

* Ovid. Fast. lib. iv. ver. 90—96. * Luc ret. de rer. oat. lib. i. ver. 1—21. 

4 See this identity fully established below, book iv. c. 1. and book v. c. 1. 
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tin every pert of the globe there was an idee, that the great father had •***■ mt 
triplicated himsdfj or (as the opinion was sometimes literally expressed) that 
he was the parent of three sons—Precisely in the same manner, the demiurgic 
Mind or Soul, which Proclus rightly identifies with the creative hermaphro- 
dite Jupiter of Orpheus and Plato, is said by Amelias to have triplicated 
itself; so that this one Mind became three Minds or three Kings: and these 
three Minds or demiurgic principles, as Proclus subjoins, are the same as 
the Platonic three kings, and as the Orphic triad of Phanes and Uranus and 
Cronus.* 

So again: there was a common tradition, that one of the three younger gods 
or emanations had dethroned his father and had usurped his empire; a fable, 
when the history of the whole triad is considered, which evidently appears to 
have arisen from the circumstance of tlie retired life of Noah and of the first 
universal empire having arisen in the line of Ham—A similar idea prevailed 
respecting the demiurgic Mind: the elder or paternal Mind, having accom¬ 
plished the work of creation which was supposed to take place after every 
mundane dissolution, is said to have resigned his empire to a second Mind 
whoa men were accustomed to venerate as the first * This » nothing 
more, than the story of Jupiter dethroning Saturn and becoming the chief 
of the gods, recited in the cabalistic language of Materialism. 

Again: we perpetually meet with a legend of the great father being bora 
out of an egg; and we no less frequently may observe fables respecting his 
being exposed in an ark upon the surface of the ocean, or of his being pre¬ 
served in a ship during the period of an universal deluge: so that the same 
person is indifferently said to have been produced out of an ark, and out of 
an egg which bad been tossed about by the fury of the elements—In like 
manner, the three Orphic principles, which are declared by Proclus and 
Amclius to be the very same as the three demiurgic Minds of the Platonists, 
although they are esteemed the creators of the mundane system which they 
animate as the soul does the body, are yet themselves said to have been first 
manifested in the famous mythological egg. 1 The creative Soul of the World 

* Cudw. Intell. Sy*t. b. i. c. 4. p. 305, 30 6. 

• One. Magic, p. St. Opsop. 

1 Orph. Fragment, p. 410. Gesner. 
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*°° x *• therefore, which triplicates itself at the renovation of the mundane system, 
is produced out of an egg which floated during the intermediate period be¬ 
tween two worlds on the surface of the ocean, notwithstanding it is described 
as being the productive cause of all things. 

How we are to understand the fable of this birth of Mind from an eg ft 
we arc sufficiently taught, not pnly by the indiscriminate birth of the great 
father from an egg and from a ship, but likewise by every thing which is said 
respecting it Thus Eusebius tells us, that Mind is the same as Prometheus; * 
and Syncellus makes an exactly similar assertion: * but Prometheus, accor¬ 
ding to Diodorus, lived at the time of a flood which inundated the land of 
Egypt, a mere local appropriation of the general deluge;* and, according 
to Eschylus, he was the builder of the first ship that ever swam the ocean . 4 
Thus also Proclus positively declares, that Mind is the same as Saturn, while 
the greatest Mind is Jupiter: 1 but the whole history of Saturn demonstrates 
him to be primarily Adam, and secondarily Noah; while Jupiter, considered 
as a son of Saturn, is evidently Ham or (as the Egyptians called him) 
Hammon, that second Mind who acquired the empire of the elder Mind. 
The three sons of Cronus were the celebrated royal triad of Minds, to whose 
sceptre the three divisions of the world were committed: hence we are told, 
that those three gods all sprang from one Mind who preceded them. 6 

2. This opinion respecting the Soul of the World is confirmed in a very 
curious manner by the etymology of the name of the Indian Menu. Sir 
William Jones remarks, that, like Menes, Mens, and Mind, it is clearly 
derived from the Sanscrit root Men which signifies to understand whence, 
as all the Pundits agree, it denotes, particularly in the doctrines of the Veda, 
Intelligent : 7 and he elsewhere observes, that perhaps all the fourteen Menus 
are reducible to one; who was called Nuh by the Arabs and probably by 

' the Hebrews, though we have disguised the word by pronouncing it Noah. * 

Such being the case, it seems evident, that Menu is no other than the proper 
name Nuh in composition with Men: consequently, Menu or Men-Nuh will 


* Euseb, Hist. Syn. p. 374. 

3 Diod. Bibl. lib. i. p. 16. 

5 Proc. in Plat. Thcog. 1. v. c. 5. p. 256. 
7 Pref. to Inst, of Menu. p. x. 


* Syncell. Chronog. p. 149 . 

4 Prom. Vinct. ver. 471, 472. 

0 Proc. in Plat. Tim. li\>. ii. p. 94 . 
• Asiat. Rea. vol, i. p. 239. 
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signify the Intelligent Nuh or Nuh the Mind. It appears then, that Menu, «■**• **>• 
who is manifested with his three sons at the commencement of every world, 
and who with them is allowed to be an incarnation of the Trimurti or tri¬ 
plicated great father, is the Mind or Soul, which is feigned to renovate the 
mundane system after each dissolution and to animate it after it lias been 
renewed. But Menu is indisputably Noah considered as a revival of Adam. 
Therefore the Mind or Soul of the Universe is the great primeval father: 
who, with his three sons (the three younger Minds of the Platonists, and the 
three intelligent monads or kings of the Orphic theology), is Iransmigratively 
revealed at the commencement of every world; who is said to be the com* 
mon parent both of gods and men; and who is that principal hero-deity of the 
Gentiles, into whose essence all things are resolved at the close, and from 
whose essence all things are reproduced at the beginning, of each successive 
mundane period. 

3. A somewhat similar observation may be made on the name, which the 
Greeks employed to designate the all-pervading Mind or Intellect, that was 
thought to animate and govern the world as the human soul does the body. 

In point of matter of fact, this Mind was certainly the great father, or Noah 
viewed as a reappearance of Adam. The Adamitical Noah therefore being 
the fabled Mind of the World, the Greeks borrowed the proper name of that 
patriarch, and employed it to describe Mind or Intellect As Noah was the 
Mind of the World, Nd&s, and contractedly Nous or Nus, was made to 
signify Mind; not only the Mind of the World. , but thence also Mind gene¬ 
rally. Hence we are told, that Cronus, who in his human capacity is clearly 
the Adamitical Noah, was the primordial Nods or Nous ; and that from this 
primordial Nods emanated the royal triad of the younger Noes: in other 
words, the elder Nods was the father of three sons, among whom the world 
was supposed to have been once divided. 

4. I fully agree with Mr. Bryant, that the name of the Platonic Noos 
has been borrowed from that of the patriarch ; because, since the persons 
are manifestly the same, so singular a coincidence of sound can scarcely be 
deemed altogether casual: but he seems to me to have been mistaken, in 
charging the Greeks will) a complete misprision of terms, and in asserting 
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bow i. that they everlastingly rang changes upon Mind and Intellect and Intelligent, 
when all the while the Hellenic words which convey these ideas had really 
no relation whatsoever to them, but were mere corrupted variations of the 
name of Noah. 1 The true state of the case I believe to be as I have al¬ 
ready drawn it out It was not, that the Platonists did not hold the doo* 
trine of a Soul of the World; nor was it, that the doctrine originated from 
a mere casual resemblance of the word Noot to the name Noah: such a 
doctrine prevailed throughout the whole of the east, and was no way peculiar 
to the philosophers of Greece. But the real state of the circumstance was 
this: the Greeks embraced the doctrine of a Mind of the World; and they 
learned that that Mind was a person, who was the productive demiurge of the 
Universe, who triplicated himself at every mundane renovation, and whose 
name was variously pronounced Node, Noah, Nous, Nut, or Nuh. Such 
therefore being the appellation of this fabled Mind, the name, though truly 
a proper name of an altogether different signification, was employed as a 
qommon name to designate Mind or Intellect itself. 

But it is of little moment to the main question, whether this etymological 
speculation be admitted or rejected. In point of matter of fret, whether the 
names be the same or not the same, the person, whom the Platonists called 
the Nogs or divine Mind, is the person, whom Moses calls Noah; and the 
persons whom they celebrated as the three younger royal Noes, are the three 
sons of Noah considered as a reappearance of Adam. 

* See Bryant’» Anal. vol. ii. p. 272—282. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Respecting the mundane and arkite egg. 


I. X he ancient pagans in almost every part of the globe were wont to sym- • 
boHze the World by an egg. Hence this hieroglyphic is introduced into the 
cosmogonies of nearly all nations: and few are the persons, even those who 
have not made mythology their peculiar study, to whom the mundane egg is 
not perfectly familiar. The symbol was employed to represent not only the 
Earth, but likewise the Universe in its largest extent: though I am inclined 
to believe, that in its primary application the Earth alone was intended. It 
is remarkable, that the word, used by Moses to describe the motion of the 
Spirit of God on the surface of the chaotic waters, properly denotes the tre¬ 
mulous fluttering of a bird over the nest in which she has deposited her eggs. 
Thu sacred philosophy seems to have been not unknown to Noah, as we 
may collect from the very general practice among his descendants of employ¬ 
ing an egg to represent the Earth: for such a symbol would naturally spring 
out of such a theory. If the action of the Creator upon Chaos was com¬ 
pared to the incubation of a bird; the globe of the Earth, which the ancients 
supposed to float like a vast ship in the chaotic fluid, would obviously be com¬ 
pared to an egg. The circular form of tire Earth, and its internal structure, 
respecting which the theory of the pagans very nearly agreed with what is 
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**** ** revealed to us in Scripture, would tend the more completely to establish the 
general use of this symbol. There seems reason to believe, that the globe 
which we inhabit consists of .a shell inclosing what is usually called the great 
abyss of waters: perhaps also, as some have plausibly conjectured, there 
may be a solid nucleus in the centre, formed of those fragments of the shell 
which the waters of the deluge would carry with them when they retired into 
the mighty receptacle. In either of these cases no hieroglyphic could have 
been more appositely chosen than an egg. Its shell would represent the shell 
of the Earth; and its liquid contents, the centrical abyss: or, if we adopt 
the hypothesis of a nucleus, the liquid white would represent the waters of 
the abyss, and the moist though more solid yolk, the ball of earthy matter 
at the centre. That some such idea as this was entertained, may be ga¬ 
thered from the Egyptian fable of Typhon breaking the mundane egg during 
his contest with Osiris. Typhon, according to Plutarch, was a personi¬ 
fication of the ocean; and he is said to have violently inclosed Osiris within 
an ark, and then to have set him afloat. Such a fable sufficiently explains 
itself: but, if Typhon be the ocean, which compelled the great father to 
enter into an ark, then his bursting of the mundane egg and his causing it to 
discharge its contents must denote, I apprehend, the bursting forth of the 
diluvian waters from the central abyss. 

II. But there was another world, which the hieroglyphical egg „was em¬ 
ployed to represent^ as well as the Earth or the Universe. At the period of 
the deluge, the rudiments of the new world were all inclosed together within 
the Ark; which floated on the surface of the ocean, in the same manner as 
the globe of the Earth was thought to have floated in the waters of chaos* 
Hence the Ark was esteemed a microcosm or little world: and hence arose a 
complete intercommunion of symbols between the Ark and the Earth. The 
egg, accordingly, being made a symbol of the Earth, was also made a symbol 
of the Ark: and we find it 90 running into other common symbols and like¬ 
wise so blended with the literal Ark, that it is almost impossible not to con¬ 
clude that the hieroglyphic has been transferred from the greater world to the 
smaller world. By way of establishing the position, some instances of this 
traduction shall now be noticed. 

1 . The character of Phanes or Dionusus is such, as evidently marks him, 
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in his human capacity, to be the patriarch Noah. He was the patron of 
agriculture, and the first planter of the vine. He was exposed in an ark on 
the surface of the ocean: and he was thought to have died for a season during 
the flood of Deucalion, and afterwards to have returned to life; whence, we 
are told, originated the fable of his double birth. Yet this very personage, 
while he is celebrated by the Orphic poet as the first-born, as remarkable for 
his two-fold nature, as having once hidden himself, and as the general parent 
both of gods and men, is declared to have been tossed about at the mercy of 
the elements and to have been produced from an egg. * When these different 
matters are put together, I see not what the egg, out of which Dionusus or 
Noah was bom, can possibly mean except the Ark. 

2 . From the description which the Orphic poet gives of the first-born 
Phanes exulting with his golden pinions, it is manifest, that he is the same 
person as the primeval Love or Cupid celebrated by Aristophanes. Blend¬ 
ing together, agreeably to the doctrine of a succession of similar worlds, the 
original creation and the reproduction of the earth after the deluge, he teaches 
us, that Chaos, and Night, and black Erebus, and wide Tartarus, first ex¬ 
isted. At that time there was neither earth, air, nor heaven. But, in the 
bosom of Erebus, black-winged Night produced an aerial egg; from which 
in due season was bom beautiful Love, decked with golden wings. Out of 
dark Chaos, in the midst of wide-spreading Tartarus, he begot our race, and 
• called usforth into light* If then, in. this legend, Cupid be die same as 
Phanes; the egg, out of which he is born, must certainly be the Ark, though 
it has likewise a reference to the Earth at the epoch of the creation: and, in 
a similar manner, his begetting our race and his calling us forth into light win 
relate to his being the general father of mankind and to that emerging from 
die gloom of the Ark into the light of day, which was so much celebrated m 
the ancient Mysteries. 

Agreeably to such a conclusion, the Maneros or Cupid of the Egyptians 
may be shewn to be no other than Osiris, who was compelled By the diluvian 
Typhon to enter into an ark: the Cupid of the Persians still appears seated 


* Orph. Hymn. v. 
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9 oou i. on the rainbow in the front of one of the rock temples of Mithras: the Cupid 
of Greece and Rome is represented as a maritime deity, either floating on the 
ocean in a shell, or riding on the back of a fish, or gliding over the waters on 
a pitcher or cup, the navicular Argha of the Hindoos, while he expands his 
sail to the wind: and the Cama or Cupid of Hindostan is literally said, like 
the classical Dionusus, to have been inclosed in an ark and to have been cast 
into the sea. These fables have all evidently a similar allusion: and, so far 
as I can judge, the egg, out of which Cupid or Dionusus was born, must be 
the same as the ark within which that god was confined. 

3. As Cupid is indifferently said to have been produced from an egg at a 
time when the whole world was in disorder and from the womb of thema* 
ritime goddess Venus, the egg and the womb of that goddess must denote the 
same thing. 

Accordingly we shall find, that, on the one hand, Venus is immediately 
connected with the symbolical egg ; and, on the other hand, that she is iden¬ 
tified with Derceto and Isis, and is declared to be that general receptacle out 
of which all the hero-gods were produced. Now there can be little doubt, 
in what sense we are to understand this expression, when we are told, that' 
the peculiar symbol of Isis was a ship; and when we learn, that the form 
assumed at the period of the deluge by the Indian Isi or Bbavani, who is 
clearly the same as the Egyptian Isis, was the ship Argha, in which her con¬ 
sort Siva floated securely on the-surface of the ocean. Venus therefore, or 
> the great mother, the parent of Cupid from whom all mankind descended, 
must be the Ark: consequently, the egg, with which she is connected, must 
be the Ark also. Aristophanes, as we have just seen, informs us, that the 
egg, out of which Love was born, was produced by Night in the bosom of 
Erebus. But the goddess Night, as we learn from the Orphic poet, was the, 
very same person'as Cupris or Venus; and he celebrates her, as the parent 
of the Universe, and as the general mother both of the hero-gods and of men. * 
The egg therefore produced by Night was produced by Venus: but Venus 
and the egg meant the same thing ; even that vast floating machine, which 
was esteemed an epitomfe of the world, and from which was born that deity 
who is also literally said to have been set afloat in an ark. 


* Orph. Hymn. ii. 
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Sometimes the order of production was inverted; and, instead of the egg 
being produced by Night or Venus, Venus herself was fabled to have been 
produced from the egg. There is a remarkable legend of this sort, which 
ascribes Venus and her egg to the age of Typhon and Osiris, in other words, 
to the age in which Noah was compelled by the deluge to enter into the Ark. 
Hyginus tells us, that an egg of an immense size was reported to have fallen 
from heaven into the river Euphrates. While it floated in the sacred stream, 
doves perched upon its exterior. Soon however it was rolled out to land by 
fishes: and at length it produced that Venus, who was afterwards called the 
Syrian Goddess. * Ampelius relates the same story; but with greater nu¬ 
merical accuracy states, that only a single dove perched upon the egg as it • 
floated in the Euphrates, that the egg itself was produced by a fish, and that 
in its turn it produced a goddess kind and merciful to mortals.* The fish, 
that produced the egg, was Venus: for here again, though the egg and Venus 
are really the same thing (unless we choose to consider the egg as the Ark, 
and Venus as the genius of the Ark), with a confusion not uncommon in 
ancient mythology, the goddess appears at once the producer and the 
produced. This is manifest from the legend, which connects the present 
fable with the age of Typhon or the deluge. When the rage of Typhon 
caused Osiris to be inclosed within an ark, and compelled all the hero-deities 
to betake themselves to a precipitate flight; Venus is said to have umiu pH 
the form of a fish and to have plunged into the waters of Babylonia, that is 
to say, into the river Euphrates, that she might escape the fury of the destruc¬ 
tive monster. 1 Venus therefore was the sacred fish of the Babylonians, 
and the same as the fish-goddess Derceto of Palestine: hence, from the 
exact coincidence of locality and person, we may conclude that the fish 
Venus was the fish which produced the egg that floated in the river Euphrates. 
But the period, to which this egg is to be ascribed, is that of Typhon or the 
deluge; and the circumstance of a dove perching on its exterior leaves but 
little room to doubt, that we are to understand by it the smaller world or the 
Ark. The Euphrates, in which it is said to have floated, was the sacred 


* Hyg. Fab. 197 . 

* Ampel. in lib. ad Macrin. Beyer’s Addit. in Seld. de diisSyr. p. 303. 

* Manil. Astron. lib. hr. ver. 578. Ovid. Fast. lib. ii. ver. 46l. 
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hook i. symbolical river of the Babylonians: and, like the Nile which the Egyptians 
designated by the name of the ocean and on the waters of which Osiris was 
launched in his ark, and like the Ganges which is feigned to support the ship 
of the infernal Menu or Buddha, it represented the deluge, 

4. As the great father and the great mother were worshipped in conjunction 
and represented by kindred hieroglyphics, the fish-goddess Derceto is evi¬ 
dently the mate of the fish-god Dagon: and Dagon himself is clearly the 
same character as the fish-god Oan of the Babylonians, who was similarly 
the mate of their goddess Venus or Mylitta. The Babylonians held a suc¬ 
cession of four of these Oans, who at different times emerged from the 
Erythr&an sea, and instructed mankind in the arts of civilized life. But, like 
the Menus of Hindostan, they may all be reduced to two; the first of whom 
is Adam, and the second Noah. The last of them was the most famous, and 
he is plainly the great diluvian patriarch; for we may pronounce him to be 
that Oan, who, according to Helladius, was represented by many writers as 
a just man that lived at the renewal of time. Such a character only answers 
to that of Noah: yet this just Oan, in whose days time was renewed, is said 
to have been bom out of the primeval egg. * Consequently, the egg, in his 
case, must mean the Ark: and, since he was the allegorical consort of Venus 
or Derceto, it must be immediately connected with that, which was said once 
to float, surmounted with the propitious dove, on the waters of the Euphrates. 

5. Oan or Dagon is the. Vishnou of Hindostan. in the fish-Avatar, and 
the Buddha of Cashgar in his character of the sovereign prince in the belly of 
the fish: Vishnou and Buddha indeed are fundamentally the same, for the 
one is allowed to be an incarnation of the other. But the fisb-Avatar of 
Vishnou was manifested at the time of the deluge: and Buddha or Menu is 
literally said to have been preserved in an ark, of which a large sea-fish was 
one of the most obvious symbols. Here therefore we are again referred to 
the period of the flood: and here again we shall find the sacred egg introduced 
in such a manner as evidently to shew its close connection with the Ark. 

It is related in the Scanda-Purana, that, when the whole earth was covered 
with water, and while Vishnou slept extended on the bosom of Devi or the 
great mother, a lotos sprang from his navel, and its ascending flower soon 


1 Hellad. spud Phot. Bibl. p. 1594. 
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reached the surface of the flood. From that flower Brahma was produced; 
who, looking round the vast expanse of water on which he floated without per¬ 
ceiving any creature, claimed to be the first-born. His claim however was 
contested both by Vishnou and Siva: and the priority'of the last (whence I 
presume the fable was thus modified by one of the Saivite sect) was finally 
acknowledged by both the other gods. ‘ In the delineation of this story 
Vishnou is represented, not sleeping upon the bosom of Devi at the bottom 
of the ocean, but reposing with his consort Lachsmi at his feet on the great 
serpent Ananta, the folds of which, as it floats on the surface of the deluge, 
are coiled up into the exact form of a boat, while its numerous heads serve 
as a canopy to the head of Vishnou/ 

The import of the legend is in. both cases much the same: for Devi and 
the serpent thus coiled up mean each the Ark. This is manifest from the 
forms, which Devi or Parvati (for Devi or the goddess is only an emphatic 
title of Parvati) is said to have assumed at the time of the flood; she first 
became the ship Argha, and thus bore her consort Mahadeva in safety over 
the waves ; afterwards, while the waters were retiring she flew away in the 
shape of a dove. Hence it appears, that the birth of Brahma took place 
at the epoch of the flood; or, as the Hindoos are wont to express them’ 
selves, while the great power slept on the surface of the all-prevailing 
ocean during the period which intervenes between two succeeding worlds. 
But the navel or womb of Vishnou, considered as an hermaphrodite, is 
allowed to be a symbol of tlie great mother or female principle of nature: 
it is also acknowledged , to denote the very same as the aquatic lotos: and 
the aquatic lotos is pronounced to be an hieroglyphic of precisely the same 
import as the ship Argha containing the god Siva. 1 So again: Brahma, 
Vishnou,. and Siva, however they may be apparently discriminated from 
each other, are confessed by the Hindoos to be really and fundamentally 
one deity, even the great father both of gods and men. Consequently, 
what is said of one is said of all. Hence, as the navel of Vishnou, the lo- 

* Atilt. Ret. vol. iii. p. 147. 

* See Plate II. Fig. l. and Moor’s Hind. Panth. p. 2$, 27. 

1 Asiat. Rea. vol. iii. p. 132—138. 
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■***•' tea, and the ship Argha, denote one and the same thing; namely (bo 
World viewed under the twofold aspect of the greater or literal World, and 
the smaller or mystical World, that is to say the Ark: the birth of Brahma 
from the lotos in which he sailed on the surface of the deluge^ his ultimata 
birth from the navel or womb of the hermaphrodite Vishnou, the slumber 
of Vishnou on the serpent Ananta coiled up into the form of a boat, and 
the voyage of Siva during the prevalence of the deluge in the ship Argha, 
must all have a precisely similar import Therefore, since the tenor of the 
legend directs us to the era of the flood, the birth of Brahma from the 
lotos and the divine navel can only mean the allegorical birth of Noah 
from the Ark. But Brahma is also said to have been born from an egg, 
which floated upon the mighty waters of chaos. In this egg he sat inactive 
during a whole year of the creator; the period, during which Noah was 
inclosed within the Ark, and which was thence thought by the Hindoos 
(fancifully indeed extended by them to what they call a year of Brahma) 
to be the constant intervening period between two successive worlds. 
Afterwards he caused it to divide asunder: and framed out of its substance 
the w hole material creation. From the circumstance of his moving on the 
waters, while he floated on their surface concealed within the egg, he ac¬ 
quired the name of Narayana ; which, for a similar reason, was also a title 
of Vishnou. 1 Now, since Brahma was born both' from the lotos, from the 
navel of Vishnou, and from the sacred egg; they must all mean the same 
thing. But this will finally bring us to the conclusion, that his birth from 
the egg must denote a birth from the ship Argha, and therefore that the egg 
and the ship Argha must be identified. 

With such a conclusion the whole context of-the legend >•respecting ' 
Brahma’s egg perfectly accords: and it cannot but be evident thtit ths Otw 
phic fable of the production of the first-bom Dionusus from an egg is the very 
same as the Hindoo fable of the production of the first-bom Brahma from 
an egg, and that the story of the egg-bom Dionusus having been exposed in an 
ark at sea during his infancy is the same as the story of the egg-born Brahma 
sailing either in the lotos or (as identified with Siva) in foe ship Argha on the 
surface of foe deluge. The Hindoos indeed refer the birth of Brahma from the 

. . a j alii 
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flatting egg to the era of Menu-Swayambhuva or Adam, and thus introduce the CHA *‘ IT ' 
circumstance into their history of the creation: but it must be remembered} 
that 'with them the creation of the world is only its renovation after a pre¬ 
ceding deluge; that every world terminates with a flood and with the sal¬ 
vation of a Menu and his seven holy companions in an ark; and that the 
great father, whether distinguished by the name of Brahma or Vishnou or 
Siva, floats inactive during the intermediate period of the 1 great year either 
in bis egg or his lotos or his mysterious ship, before he awakes from his slum¬ 
ber and proceeds to the creation or rather the restoration of a world. Hence, 
as the World and the Ark are represented by common symbols, so the 
histories of the creation and the deluge are perpetually mingled together. 

The sum of the matter, in short, is this. Brahma is indifferently said-to 
have been bom from a lotos, which was produced out of the navel of 
Vishnou during the intermediate period between two worlds, and which 
floated with the god seated in its calix on the surface of an ocean that was 
bounded by no shores; and from an egg, which similarly floated on the 
mighty waters during the intermediate space of a great year. The lotos 
therefore and the egg must mean the same thing. But the lotos is declared 
to be an hieroglyphic of the same import as the ship Arglia, which sailed 
on the waters of the deluge, and which consequently must be the Ark; 
though, like the lotos, it is also esteemed a symbol of the greater World, 
which was supposed to float on the mighty deep after the manner of an im¬ 
mense ship. Hence die egg, being the same as the lotos, must also be the 
same as the ship Argba. Therefore the floating egg, out of wliich Brahma 
was produced* must he the Ark or smaller World, though without exclud¬ 
ing an ulterior reference to the Earth or greater World: and the year of 
the god’s inactivity, during which lie was confined within it as it drifted to 
and fro on the surface of the ocean, must be the year of Noah’s confine- 
ment within the Ark. vit 

The propriety of such a couclusi i further appear from the circum¬ 
stance of not only Brahma, but lik Vishnou and Siva being said to 
have been each produced from an ^According to some Hindoo trea¬ 
tises, Bhavani or the ereat mother, ‘consort of Siva, laid three 
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book i. (j on D f a yet older god named Brahm. Now, when we recollect, tfiat 
Bhavani floated on the waters of the deluge in the form of a ship, and that 
she afterwards assumed the shape of a dove; that her offspring and hus¬ 
band Siva was the mariner that sailed in this ship ; and that the three Hin¬ 
doo deities are most intimately connected both with each other and with the 
history of the flood: we can have little difficulty in perceiving what k 
meant by the triplicated egg.' > 

6 . These remarks will serve to shew the manner, in which we are to un¬ 
derstand the exactly similar fable of the Chinese. Their mythologists say, 
that the first, man was Puoncu: and they assert, that he was born out .of 
chaos, as it were out of an egg. From this egg the Universe was after¬ 
wards produced: the heavens being formed out of its shell; the atmosphere, 
from its white; and the globe of the earth, from its yolk.* 

Father Martini justly compares the egg of the Chinese to that which was 
consecrated in the Orgies of Bacchus. They doubtless meant the same ‘ 
riling: and, according to Porphyry, that thing was the world.' Yet his 
assertion must be understood with a certain mystical extension of import; 
for the egg certainly symbolized the arkite Microcosm, as well as the literal 
Megacosm. The World, of which the Mysteries treated, was a World of 
double signification. It was doubtless, in some measure, the greater World, 
that common parent both of hero-gods and mortals: but it was chiefly, as 
the whole tenor of the Orgies sufficiently proves, Noah and his family and 
the birds and beasts and plants and seeds and reptiles (the rudiments of a 
new World) inclosed together 'in the Ark, which was thence deemed a 
World in miniature and symbolized by the mundane egg. Accordingly, in 
the Dionusiaca, in the rites of the Eleusinian Ceres, and in other similar 
Mysteries which are for the most part commemorative of the deluge, one 
. part of the nocturnal ceremony 4 consisted in the consecration of an egg ; 4 
and another part, wliich serves literally to explain the meaning of the for¬ 
mer, in placing the image of Osiris or Bacchus in a boat shaped like the 

* Maurice’s Hist, of Hind. vol. i. p. 60 . 

1 Martin. Hist. Sin. I. i. p. 13. 

* Porph. apud Euseb. Prap. Evan. 1. iii. 

4 Platon. SympOs. 1. ii, quct. 3 
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lunar orescent, which the Egyptians set afloat on their holy river the CBA * m 
Nile.’ 

7. The notion of the Persians, that Oromasdes formed mankind and af¬ 
terwards inclosed them in an egg; and the tradition of the Syrians, that their / 
ancestors the hero-gods were the Titans and sprang from eggs; both origi¬ 
nated from this mode of symbolizing the Ark: for the Titans were certainly 
the diluvians ; and the war of the Titans, in which an incorrigible race was 
destroyed, while seven Titanic heroes and the head of their family (after¬ 
wards venerated as the great gods of the Gentiles) were preserved, relates 
to the awful catastrophe of the flood.* 

8. From a similar source proceeded a curious fable prevalent among a i/ - 
tribe of Tartars seated in the peninsula of Corea. A daughter of the god 
Hoang-Ho became pregnant by the action of a sun-beam. In due time she 
brought forth an egg: and from the egg was bom a man-child; who, when 
he attained the age of puberty', was distinguished by a name which signifies 

a good pilot. The king of the country, jealous of his address, sent assas¬ 
sins to murder him. By these he was pursued to the bank of a river; mid 
was on the point of falling into their hands, when be addressed a prayer to 
his father the Sun. Scarcely had he finished it, when the fishes, rising to 
the surface of the water, formed a bridge for him, over which he passed in 
safety, and thus made his escape. 1 

It is easy to perceive, that this legend is the very same as that of the 
Indian Crishna, one of the principal incarnations of Vishnou; who in his 
infancy is persecuted by the tyrant Cansa, and who escapes from him by being 
conveyed across the river Jumna. The fable of Crishna again must be iden¬ 
tified with that of Osiris fleeing from the rage of Typhon, and with that of 
Apollo closely pursued, while yet in the womb of the great mother, by the 
serpent Python. These different stories all equally relate to the escape of 
Noah from the fury of the deluge. The egg, from which the fabled good 
pilot of the Coreans was produced, is the Ark, the mythological parent of 


1 Jul. Firm, de error, pnt rel. p. 55. Plot, de Itid. p. 368. 

* Voss, de idol. vol. i. p. 33. Plut. de Isid. p. 370. Arsob. adv. gent. 1. i. p. 30. 

* Banter's Mythol. toL i. p, 145. 
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the far-famed maritime god of the Gentiles: the Sun is ascribed to lam as 
a father, precisely in the same manner as the Menu, who was preserved fo 
a ship at the time of the flood, is styled Vavoamata or the child of the Sim: 
and, though I wish to build upon circumstance rather than etymology, the 
close resemblance of the two names Hoang-Ho and Gamier or Oan renders 
it not improbable, that they are but one appellation somewhat differently 
pronounced. 

9- The egg, which floated in the river Euphrates surmounted by doves is 
said to have been rolled to the shore by fishes: the Japanese revere the 
vety same symbol, but in the place of fishes they substitute a bull. One of 
the principal objects of worship in the temple of Dai-Bod at Meaco is a 
very remarkable groupe of hieroglyphical statuary. From a low altar, which 
serves as its basis, rises a rude and rocky sort of cup. The shallow cavity 
of the cup is filled with water: and in the water stands a bull in the act of 
butting a floating egg to the dry circumference, which serves as a shore to 
the miniature ocean.* 

This is a mere variation of the same idea. A bull, In every quarter of 
the globe, was one of the most common symbols of the great father; and, 
as such,' is obviously connected with the sacred egg. Thus the egg-born. 
Phanes of the Orphic poet is compared to a bull: and thus a bull is ever 
the hieroglyphic and companion of Siva, who is indifferently said to have 
been bom from an egg and to have sailed over the waters of the deluge in 
the ship Aigha; from which, as a form of Bhavani, the egg itself was pro¬ 
duced. The Japanese groupe has, I believe, a double allusion to the his. 
tory both of the creation and of the flood: but it chiefly, if I mistake not, 
relates to the events of the deluge. It seems intended to describe the great 
taurine father, in the act of impelling to land that floating egg, from which 
he was himself produced. 

What we are to understand by the egg of the Japanese is further exem¬ 
plified by the mode in which they delineate their triple deity. A single 
human body with three heads rises out of an egg marked with the cha¬ 
racters of the country. It is so joined to the egg, that we mqy either 

* Maur. Hitt, of Hind. vol. i. p. 69 . and plate opporite p. 47. 
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conceive the god to be proceeding out of it, or we may suppose the egg to 
constitute his womb. I am inclined to believe, that both ideas were meant 
to be expressed. The egg is the Ark, from which was born the triplicated 
Noah: but, when he is viewed as an hermaphrodite, the great father united 
to the great mother, it is then his womb out of which was produced the 
Universe. In the one case, the egg-bora triple god of Japan must clearly 
be identified with the three egg-bom kings of the Orphic theology, and with 
the egg-bom Trimurti of the Hindoos : in the other case, he is the same 
as Orphic hermaphrodite Jupiter, from whose womb or from an egg Eros 
or Phanes is indifferently said to have been produced; and as the Ardha- 
Nari of Hindostan, in whose single compound person are united Siva and 
that very Bhavani, who at once floated as a ship on the waters of the de¬ 
luge and is feigned to have laid those eggs from which were bora her hus¬ 
band Siva and the other two principal divinities. 1 

III. I may here properly observe, that the mystical egg is not always 
represented in a simple state: it is frequently united with other hierogly¬ 
phics of a similar import, which serve indeed to explain its true meaning, 
but which have sometimes given rise to much wild fiction. 

I. We have already seen, by a regular comparative induction, that the 
egg and the lotos denote the same thing, and that both are equally to be 
identified with the ship Argha : while this diluvian ship is confessedly a form 
of the goddess Bhavani or Isi ; who therefore, as the great mother, is at 
once the Ark or smaller World and the Earth or larger World. 

Such being the case, we shall perceive the reason, why the egg, out of 
which proceeds the triple Japanese divinity, is represented as resting in the 
calix of the expanded lotds. The egg and that aquatic flower are hiero¬ 
glyphics of the very same signification: hence the great father and the great 
mother are sometimes said to have been bora from an e gg, and at other 
times are described as sitting on the lotos while it floats on the surface of 
the ocean. Here the egg and the lotos are associated together, and thus 
form tae double symbol. 

r L We find the egg also not unfrequently conjoined with a serpent. Much 


euh tv. 


1 Sv. Platr T. FiV. 14 . 
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bom i. the same reason is to be assigned for such an union as for that winch I hni 
last noticed. Though the malignant serpent appears to have been aanoD| 
the ancients a symbol of the evil principle, chiefly considered as producing 
the deluge; yet they also venerated the agathodemon or beneficent 
father under the form of another serpent, to which they ascribed various 
good and mysterious qualities. But they did not confine this hieroglyphic 
to the great father alone: agreeably to their system of arranging the sacred 
symbols in pairs, as the bull was adored in conjunction with the cow, the 
horse with the mare, or the merman with the mermaid ; so the male ser- 
pent was employed to represent the principal Demon-god, and the female 
serpent the principal goddess or great universal mother. The ophite super¬ 
stition shall be discussed more largely in its proper placeat present 1 
content myself with merely mentioning the circumstance as tending to throw 
additional light on the worship of the egg* 

(1.) Such then being the character of the beneficent serpent, we shall 
perceive the reason why the Tyrians were wont to depict the mundane egg 
encircled by the folds of a large snake/ The snake denoted the great fa* 
ther, and the egg the great mother: the two united were that compound her* 
maphroditic being, from which the Universe was thought to have been pro¬ 
duced. In the kindred theology of Egypt, the winged serpent Cnuphis, a 
form (as it is well known) of the Orphic Phanes or Dionusus, was both 
worshipped in a temple shaped like an egg; and was perpetually, like the 
Tyrian snake, represented as half coiling round a globe, which is in fact 
an egg flattened into a spherical shape. The famous hieroglyphic of a 
globe, serpent, and wings, as it has often been described, or rather of a 
globe and winged serpent, still decorates the front of numerous Egyptian 
temples, whose solid structure has hitherto bid defiance to the ravages of 
time. It differs only from the Tyrian symbol in a single immaterial cir¬ 
cumstance : the serpent in one case has wings, in the other case it is with? 
out them; but both hieroglyphics were equally intended to shadow out the 
egg-bom great father and his mysterious parent and consort the mundane 
Ark/ 

a Vide infra book ii. c. 7* * See Plate I. Fig. 1. 

* -See Plate I. Fig. 8. Kircher supposes the Egyptian symbol to represent the Holy Tri- 
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&.) As the globe, which is a solid circle, u sometimes substituted for CHAF - ** 
the egg; so the circle or ring, which is a plain sphere, sometimes occupies 
the place of the globe. Allowing for this variation, we find the form of 
the Persian Azon or Azonac closely corresponding with the Egyptian 
hieroglyphic: the god appears in the centre of a ring, which is attached to a 
winged snake. Sometimes also he is represented floating in the air: and 
then be holds a ring in his hand; while a cloud, so disposed as to exhibit the 
semblance of wings, is joined beneath him to a fillet coiled like a serpent.* 

The connection, in which the ring is here placed, demonstrates it to be an 
emblem of the same import as the globe or egg: for each is equally united, 
in an exactly similar manner, with a serpent and wings. 

(3.) Since the globe or egg therefore symbolizes both the World and the 
Ark, the ring or circle must likewise be understood to symbolize them. 

And this we shall find to be precisely the case. Ila, the daughter and con* 
sort of Menu or Buddha who was preserved at the time of the deluge, is 
evidently the same as Bhavani or the great mother or the ship Argha : for 
her name signifies the World , and Bhavani or Argha is declared to be a 
type of the World ; though it is plain from the- whole legend of Argha, 
that that ship must be identified with the Ark considered as a Microcosm* 

Now the peculiar sign of Ila is a circle, named Ila-Vralta or Ida- Vralta, 
that is to say the circle of the World: and this circle is feigned to he a 
ring of hills crowning the summit of mount Meru, which is at once the re¬ 
gion of Paradise and the region where the Ark is supposed to have grounded 

nity, worshipped, as he imagines, after a corrupt manner, by the early idolaters. Cudworth 
is not dissatisfied with his opinion; and Maurice very warmly adopts it. I suspect however, 
that they have been much too hasty in advancing or admitting this opinion. To say nothing 
of its total repugnance to the whole analogy of paganism, what becomes of the fancied third 
person when the serpent is divested of his wings ? See Cudw. Intell. Syst. b. i. c. 4. p. 413. 
properly 353; and Maur. Ind. Ant. vol. iv. p. 6J5. Though I have myself felt the fiucina* 
tion of such a theory, a more thorough investigation of the subject has led me heartily to 
wish that it had never been advanced. The eloquent enthusiasm of the ingenious author of 
the Indian Antiquities has, 1 fear, been wasted on the baseless fabric of a vision. For the 
proof of the doctrine of a Trinity we must look to Scripture, and to Scripture alone. 

1 See Plate I. Fig. 9> 10. 
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termination of one World and the commencement of another. Hence the c***' 1 ** 
daughter,whose mystic name was the Symbol of the Egg , bore the additional 
and (as it were) explanatory title of Creirddylad or the Token of floating ; 
was described as the allegorical offspring of the chief, who governed or 
steered the diluvian vessel; and was said to have been forcibly hurried 
away by the king of the great abyss: and hence the mother was repra- 
seated as the deity of a ship formed by the dragon-chief of the world, which 
passed through the dales of grievous waters having the fore part stored with 
corn, and which with well-connected serpents mounted aloft through the 
tempest. The import of such language cannot well, be mistaken: all possi¬ 
bility of misapprehension however is removed by the circumstance of our 
being expressly informed by Taliesin, that this goddess, the great mother of 
the Britons and the mystic consort of the diluvian Hu, was a ship floating 
on the water; which was supposed to carry the aspirant into the. sea of that 
Dylan, who was preserved in an ark at the time of the deluge. Ae for the 
dragon-chief of the world, who formed the ship of the British Mysteries, 
and who was the allegorical parent of foe goddess styled the Symbol of. tie 
Egg and the Token of floating , he is certainly Noah worshipped in coor. 
junction with the Sun: for both his whole history proves him to be that 
patriarch, and he is even sometimes designated by the v very appellation of 
Noe. 

From this fable of his being the parent of the egg-goddess, arid from this 
mode of representing him by a dragon or serpent, evidently originated foe 
fiction of the Druids that their sacred eggs were produced by serpents. 

Pliny recites the story at large: and his account perfectly accords with the 
language used by the ancient bards. One of these eggs was the distinguish¬ 
ing badge of a Druid: and foe person, who bore it, agreeably to foe pagan 
c u s to m of the priests assuming tlie names and characteristics of the god 
whom they worshipped, was called an adder. Both the snake and the egg 
immediately related to that regeneration, which was ever taught in the Mys¬ 
teries, and which was in feet no other than the doctrine of a succession of 
similar worlds exemplified in the birth of Noah and his family from foearkite 
egg: for the snake, which annually casts his skin and returns to a second 
youth, was thought to be an apt representation of foe twice-bom patriarch; 
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MOK '• and the egg, containing within itself the rudiments of life in a Awwwt 
state, was supposed to shadow out a resurrection from the dead, whisk 
phrase was constantly used synonymously with regeneration.* ; • 

A curious circumstance is mentioned by Pliny respecting the British 
hieroglyphic, which seems decidedly to confirm the opinion that it was de¬ 
signed to typify a boat He informs us, that, after it was produced* Ike 
test of its genuineness was its ability of floating against the stream mo 
when circled with gold. Hence it is evident that the ceremony of its con¬ 
secration consisted in trying, whether the egg which was made of glass was 
sufficiently buoyant even with its setting of gold, to remain on the surface 
of the water. The priests, I apprehend, cast it when duly prepared into 
one of their sacred rivers, which, like the Nile, the Euphrates, and the 
Ganges, represented the deluge; and drew it against the stream by a 
string which they had attached to it for that purpose. If it were light 
enough to swim, it then served as an emblem of a. floating vessel:' if it 
sank, it did not serve as such, and required to have its circlet of gold made 
lighter before it could be fit for use/ It may be further observed, that an 
egg, when divided longitudinally, exhibits the form of a boat: and, when 
whole, presents in some measure that of a decked vessel such as the Ark; 
for the ancient mystagogues, particularly those of Britain, appear to have 
been well aware that this was the manner in which the ship of Noah was 
constructed. The divided egg is one of the forms of the Indian Argba; 
the vessel, which is used in every sacred rite, and which is venerated as a 
copy of the navicular Argha in which the great father sailed over the wa¬ 
ters of the deluge. Another of its forms is the circle, which is the dir 
vided globe. Here it coincides with the circular temple and with the sacred 

* Thi* emblem has been borrowed from the pagans both by Jews and Christians. Dean 
Addison mentions, that in Barbaiy the Jewish mourners at funerab are wont to eat eggp, 
thereby expressing their belief in the resurrection of the dead: and it bsaid, that, on Las* 
ter day, which is the anniversary of our Lord’s rising from the tomb, the oriental Christians 
present each other with eggs richly adorned with painting and gilding. See Harmeris Obserw# 
vol. iii. p. 423. Hence the Russians of Narva, who are members of the Greek church, ed 
painted eggs at their funeral feasts, which are held among the tombs* 

* Davies’s MythoL of Brit Druids, p. 208 , 909 * 
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eirele of Da.on the summit of Mon, the prototype of which holy npoun- 
tein is oertaioly the Ararat of Scripture. The Argha likewise is plainly 
the navicular goblet, which Jupiter is said to have given to Semelfe the 
mother of the arkite Bacchus: it is also that celebrated cup, in which 
Hercules and the Sun (they were both the same god) are each feigned to 
have performed a wonderful voyage over the ocean. This brings us back 
again to the Druids: for they had not only a floating egg of glass, but they 
had likewise a sacred glass boat, which must have been either of an oval or 
circular form, probably sometimes of one and sometimes of the other, be¬ 
cause they variously denominated it a hotue of glass and a circle of glass. 
It manifestly was designed to represent a ship: for, in allusion to the 
Druidical ceremony of initiation, Merdin and his bards are said to have 
put to sea in it. 

There is another British temple at Abury, which in one respect is even 
more remarkable than Stonehenge. It is at present nearly destroyed, but its 
original form has been very accurately determined to be that of an immense 
serpent attached to a circle. The serpent, like that with which the Tyrians 
encompassed the mundane egg, is devoid of wings ; which seem to have 
been at pleasure either added to the hieroglyphic .or omitted.* When the 
whole analogy of the Druidical superstition is considered, or I should rather 
say the superstition of the universal gentile world, there cannot be any doubt, as 
it appears tome, that the serpent was designed to represent the great serpent- 
god Hu; and the circle or superficial egg, that mysterious vessel which the 
Druids were accustomed to style the Ark of the world. In short, the ser¬ 
pent and the ring or egg, whether they occur in Britain, Persia, 1 Egypt, 
Phenicia, or Hmdostan, symbolise alike the great father and the great mo¬ 
ther of pagan mythology.* 

(5.) The sacred rings of the-Samothracians, famed for their devotion to 
the Cabiric or diluvian Mysteries, were emblems of an exactly similar Im¬ 
port The Druids had the same sort of consecrated rings. They are also 
familiar to the Hindoos: and, as they are placed in foe hands of most of 

* See Plate I. Fig. 5. 

* Cooke'* Inq. into the patriar. and druid, nl. p. SO, 
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their gods, so the Sakwell or arete of Buddha-Sacym, which is c te wt iy the 
same as the Ila-Vratta or drde of Ha, ter Ha was his consort, is peculiarly 
celebrated. They were no less used among the ancient Egyptians: and at 
is a curious circumstance, that that people and the Hindoos had in con* 
own a mode of delineating them, which decidedly proves the symbolical 
identity of the circle and the egg. The old Egyptian hieroglyphic of .a 
triangle within a circle is well known to the modern Hindoos: but these last 
explain the triangle to mean their Trimurti or triplicated great godthe 
triangle therefore within the circle will denote the triplicated deity within 
that egg oat of which he was supposed to be born; in other words, it will 
symbolise Noah and his three sons, the three egg-born kings of the Orphic 
pqet, inclosed within the Ark. It was with the same idea, that the Per-J 
sians, as I have already observed, placed their god Azonac in the midst 
of the circle attached to the winged serpent Hence also the regenera¬ 
tion of the Mysteries, which was procured sometimes by passing through 
the figure of a cow, sometimes by quitting a boat within which the aspirant, 
had been exposed on the ocean, and sometimes by being bom as it were 
from a rocky cavern within which he had been confined, was supposed 
to be no less efficaciously brought about by forcing the body either through 
a ring or through a circular hole in s tock.* Whatever mode was adopted* 
the allegorical birth from the Ark or greatmother was equally intended.' 

(6.) The hieroglyphical serpent was occasi o nall y so m a n aged, that, in stead 
of being joined to a distinct ring or globe, it was made itself to represent 
the mystic circle. Agreeably to the ever blended astronomical and diluvian 
speculations of the Gentiles, they were wont to place in the hand of Cro¬ 
nus, whose name has been justly pronounced to be the same as Cbronus or 
Time, a snake which formed 'a ring by the insertion of its tail within its 
mouth. Now Cronus or Time is certainly Noah, the Cali of the Hindoos 
and Persians; whose name similarly denotes Time, and in whose days a 
great deluge is said to have taken place: and he was emphatically styled 
Time, because his life was marked by a great renovation of time and by the 
commencement of a new mundane period. The serpent therefore at once 


* Moor's Hind. Psatb. p. 400. 


* Vid« infra book v. c. 6 . f. tiii. 
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represented eternity at taught in the /doctrine of a succession of similar ***** 
worlds, an astronomical cycle, and the hermaphroditic great father as sym¬ 
bolized by a snake united to a globe or circle. I may add, that the cadu¬ 
cous of Thoth or Hermes, who is the Buddha of the eastern worid and who is 
equally with Cronus the patriarch Noah, is composed of a rod, surmounted 
by a winged globe, and encircled either by one or two serpents. 

. 3. As die egg was frequently joined with a snake, so we likewise find .it 
.united with another emblem of great celebrity among the pagans: I mean 
the lunar crescent This navicular form, which the Moon assumes in her 
first and last quarters, rendered her a peculiarly fit astronomical symbol of 
the Ark: and the. circumstance was not overlooked by those, who wished 
to inscribe, their theological tenets on the sphere. Hence we may observe^ \. 
that the great mother, who in one sense is declared to be the £arth and in \ 
another is said to have floated as a ship on the surface of the deluge, is in j ' 
a third pronounced to be the Moon. This mixture of c h a ra cte r , material, «\ 
dilnvian, and astronomical, has given rise to many singular fables which ' 
will be noticed in their proper places, but to none more curious than those | 
which connect the mystical egg with the Moon. 

. (1.) The god Lunus of Heliopolis and Carrhas was an egg, on the top 
qf which rested a crescent formed lil#a boat. But Lunus was the same as 
Osiris, who was exposed (we are told) in an ark which in shape reseasblad 
the new moon; the same also as Siva or Iswata, who floated in the ship 
Argha on the waters of the deluge. Hence we can have little difficulty m 
understanding what is meant by the egg and navicular lunette joined to¬ 
gether in one common symbol. 1 .. ; i 

(fl.) In a similar manner, the forms of Jagan-Natfe apd his brother Bal- 
Bam are each a larger egg surmounted by a smaller one, which latter supf 
ports a boatlike crescent containing the head of the deity. The whole 
presents a mishapen human figure: the lower egg supplying the place of . a 
womb to the semi-female god, the upper egg being his chest, and the home 
of the cresceot furnishing him with arms* 1 But Jagan-Nsth and Bal-Ram are 
one person divided into two characters: and in the worship of this deiti es 


' See Piste I. Fig. 11, tt. 
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in a common point of union, the worship of Buddha and the-worship of 
Vishnou meet together; for Jagan-Nath is each of those cognate dduvian 
gods. 1 

(S.) The Egyptians employed exactly the same symbols, though they 
combined them in a somewhat different manner. Kircher has given a rapfe* 
seotation of Osiris in a sitting posture with a crescent on his head, which* 
like that of Jagan-Nath and Bal-Ram, contains another head. Above is 
the hieroglyphic of the globe or egg placed in a ring and attached to a Hying, 
serpent The connection of these several symbols with the arkite god Osins 
sufficiently shews, how we are to interpret them.* 

(4.) The union of the egg with the lunette will lead us to understand 
that part of the Babylonian fable, which describes the egg of Venus as haw* 
ing fallen from heaven previous to its floating in the river Euphrates. 1 - By 
its fall from heaven was meant its fall from the Moon: but the Moon here 
alluded to was not the literal Moon in the firmament; but the arkite cr c s ceafr 
which rested on the summit of mount Ararat whence the Euphrates tabes 
its rise, and which was the prototype of the lunette that received the body 
of Osiris when be was set afloat on the Nile by Typbon or the deluge. 

(5.) That such was the meaning of its fall from heaven, we may collect by 
comparing the Babylonian legend witAanother fable of similar import 

The egg, whence Helena and the Dioscori were produced, is said by the 
poets, according to Plutarch, to have fallen from heaven: 4 but Atbenhos 
mentions, that some mythologista, such as Neocles of Crotona, asserted 
it to have fallen from the Moon. 1 By the fall therefore of the egg from 
heaven we are to understand its fall from the Moon: and the notion of ita 
fell from the Moon must be referred to that mode of symbolizing the god 
Lunus, which prevailed so eminently among the Heliopolitans, though the 
preceding remarks shew that it was equally familiar to other nations. They 
worshipped an egg surmounted by a lunette: consequently, when the lu¬ 
nette was interpreted to mean the literal Moon, the egg would appear to be 

* Vife tafia book iv.c. 6. * See Plate I. Fig. 1*. 

* Hyg. Fab. 197* Ampel. c. 8. * Plut Symp. lib. ii. quaes. 3. 

* A then. DeipoM. lib. h. p, 57* 
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dropping from it* • The Moon however and the egg really meant the same 
tiling: and the whole of the curious fable of Leda has been built Upon 
these two symbols of the Ark. 

The most common, though the most corrupted, story is, tint Leda; the wife 
of Tyndarus, was debauched by Jupiter in the form of a swan, while at the 
same time she cohabited with her husband. In consequence of this she 
produced two eggs : out of the first of which proceeded Pollux and He* 
lena, who were the children of Jupiter; and out of the second Castor and 
Clytemnestra, who were the offspring of Tyndarus. Hesiod however, ac¬ 
cording to the scholiast on Pindar, makes both Castor and Pollux tobethe 
sons of Jupiter; mid asserts, that Helena was his daughter by one of the 
nymphs of the ocean: the egg therefore and the oceanic nymph most mean 
the same tiling; and that nymph, I doubt not, is in reality the' sea-born 
Venus or the diluvian great mother/ Such a modification of the fable 
would leave only one egg: and, accordingly, the scholiast on Aratus men¬ 
tions only one egg which produced Helena and the Dioscori/ This, I • 
appmhend to have been the original number, the addition of the oeeond egg 
being a subsequent corruption. But the primitive fable seems -to have 
been most accurately pre se rv ed by Tsetses. Hein forms -us, that Jupiter, 
having changed himself into a swan, s^syed, in that shape, the person of 
Nemesis daughter of the Ocean; who bad previously, according to the 
author of the Cyprian verses, assumed the form of a senfish, in order 
that she might escape his embraces. 4 She produced -an egg, and left it in a 
marsh or lake; where a shepherd found it, and brought it to Leda. That 
princess carefully preserved it in an ark : and, in due season, Helena, Castor, 
and Pollux, issued from it. 1 Hie same story is related by the scholiast on Cal¬ 
limachus, who adds that the circumstance happened at Rhamnos in Attica. 4 

The whole ef tins feble appears to me sufficiently to bespeak both- its 
origin and import. Nemesis and Led*, as we are told by Xactantius, are 

• 

* See Plate I. Fig. 11. * Schol. in Pmd. Nem. x. Ter. 150. 

9 Schol. in Aral. Pbcn. p. 38. 4 A then. Deipnot. lib. viii. p. 33f» 

5 Tsets. in Lycoph. ver. 88. 

* Schol. in Callim. Hymn, ad Dian.ver. 338. See also Apollod. Bibl. lib. iii. c. 9* 
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mo* i. the same person.* But Leda, as the very name imports, though the his tor y 
has been transferred into Greece, is no other than dm Babylonian ‘VMM, 
who bore the title of Mylitta or Mileda, in her character of the female 
principle of generation.* The egg of Leda, sometimes said to have been 
produced by Nemesis in the form of a fish, is the egg of Venus staAfaty. 
produced by a fish. Both equally meant the Ark: whence originated fae 
legend of the egg of Leda being deposited in an ark, after it had been feuhd 
floating in a lake which among the ancients was a symbol of the deluge. 
Accordingly, the Dioscori ate said to have been born from the egg: bat 
these Dioscori presided ova* navigation, and are allowed to be the same as 
the Cabiri whose whole history proves them to have been the Noetic fa¬ 
mily. ‘ Such being the character of the Dioscori, the egg, from which they 
were boro, must inevitably, as it appears to me, represent the Ark. 

There is indeed a variation in the fable of Leda from tbat of the Baby¬ 
lonian Venus: in the one, the egg is other produced or fostered by Leda; 
in the other, Venus is herself produced from the egg. But this variation 
is perfectly in character with those speculations of Paganism, winch n p t» 
sen ted Noah both as the father and as the son of the Ark, and which ana¬ 
logically transferred the same sort of involved genealogy to the arkite god¬ 
dess likewise. Hence Venus or Ltta is indifferently said to have produced 
an egg and to have been produced from an egg: just as the great father, 
under the name of Phones or B rnhm* or Eros, is represented as having 
been borp from an egg; while, under that of Cneph, he himself produces 
an egg from his own mouth, which again produces the god Phtha or Vul¬ 
can, who nevertheless, if his character be analysed, will prove to be the 
very same person as Eros or Brahma or Gpeph or Phanes. 4 

(6.) The Druids were no less inclined, thah the mythologists of Greece 
and the East, to connect the sacred egg with the Moon: and, when the 
evident drift of their superstition is considered, we can scarcely doubt, 

9 Lact&n. Instit. lib. i. c. 21. 

* Herod, lib. i. c. 131. Mileda, whence the Greek Leda, is evidently the Chaldee nrfrQ 

or wrfrtx 

1 Sanch. apud Euseb. Prep. Evan. lib. i, c. 10* P&usan* Phoc. p. 6S6, 

4 Euseb, Prep, Evan, lib, iii, c. 11, 
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that the same idea produced the same combination also in Britain. Mr. ***** **•’ 
Davies conjectures, that the egg, which we have already seen connected 
with the hieroglyphical serpent, contained within it a small lunette of glass, 
and that this lunette was the boat which the Druids used in their Mysteries 
as the symbol of the ship Ceridwen.* Whatever degree of. probability 
there may be in a conjecture, which represents the Druids as inclosing 
within the egg that boatlike crescent which the Heliopolitans attached to 
the exterior surface of it, this at least we learn from Pliny, that the British 
anguinum or serpent-egg was always procured at a certain time of the 
Moon. The time in question I apprehend to have been during either the 
first or the last quarter, when the crescent of that planet exhibits the shape 
of a boat 

IV. I am inclined to refer the egg of the Phenix to the same mixed su¬ 
perstition, which so perpetually represented by common symbols the greater 
or literal World and the smaller or arkite World. 

The fable of the Phenix, as I have already observed, was invented to 
shadow out the favourite pagan doctrine of a succession of similar mundane 
systems. Hence the hall or egg of myrrh, within which it was feigned to 
indose the body of its deceased parent, will denote, according to the uni¬ 
versal analogy of gentilism, the World. But it will also denote the Ark or 
Microcosm: for the idea of indosing the dead Phenix in the egg is prerisdy 
the same, as that of inclosing the dead body of Osiris within the arkite lu¬ 
nette in the ceremony which was called his funeral. In this lunette he was 
afterwards set afloat and bewailed as one dead: but, after a proper inter¬ 
val, he was supposed to return to life, and to be born again (as it were) out 
of his floating coffin. Unless I am greatly mistaken, the death and revival 
of Osiris is but another mode of representing the death and revival of the 
Phenix. In both cases, the renovation of the World, and the new birth of 
the great father who floats during the intermediate period on the surface 
of the mighty waters, are alike intended. 

The Phenix is palpably the Simorgh of Persian romance, and the Gf- 
ruda of Hindoo mythology who is ever considered as the cdailial w. 

• Vw, 

1 Davies’s MythoL p. 210, SU, 8IS. ■%*!' 
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of (he egg-bom Vishnou : I think it probable, that the Rokh of the Arabian 
fabulists is likewise fundamentally the same hieroglyphic&l bird. Roman¬ 
tic fiction has in most countries derived its origin from misunderstood theo¬ 
logical fiction: and I strongly suspect, that the mysterious egg of this bi¬ 
bulous minister of the feathered creation has been borrowed from the sa¬ 
cred mundano-arkite egg of the diluvian Orgies. In the curious Arabic 
story of the wonderful lamp, a mischievous inchanter persuades Aladdin to 
demand of the servant-genius the egg of a Rokh, in order that it might 
be suspended as the most suitable decoration in the ample dome of his ma¬ 
gic-built palace. The demand is made : but, in a voice of thunder, the 
slave of the lamp reproves him for his temerity in daring to ask for the mas¬ 
ter whom he obeyed, merely that he might hang him up as the ornament of 
a dome.* Now it was in this precise manner, that the sacred egg was 
sometimes suspended from the dome of a temple; which itself, like the egg, 
was intended, as we shall hereafter see, to represent both the World and 
the Ark. An instance exactly in point is afforded us by Pausanias. •: He 
mentions a temple in Laconia, from the roof of which hung the identical 
egg that was feigned to have been produced by Ledaand to have given birth 
to die DioscorL* It was doubtless, I think, that mysterious egg, respecting 
which I have been treating, and of which sufficient has now been said. 


1 Arab. Nights’ Entertain, story of Aladdin. 


* Psus. Lacan, p. 190. 



CHAPTER y. 


Heathen Cosmogonies. 


'X)bk remarks, which have been made on the mundane egg and on the doc¬ 
trine of a succession of similar worlds, will have served to prepare the way 
for a consideration of the various cosmogonies of the Gentiles. 

Perhaps, in absolute strictness of speech, that is to say, in the sense of 
proper creation, they had no cosmogony; because they held, that each world 
was produced from the wreck of a former system: yet their various theories 
respecting this production are of such a nature as to shew very evidently that 
they must have sprung from some common primeval origin. In many points 
they bear so close a resemblance to the Mosaical cosmogony, that it can 
scarcely have been the effect of mere accident: but it seems to me in the 
highest degree incredible, that they should have been borrowed from it, as 
some have imagined. The Israelites were neither so universally celebrated, nor 
was their commonwealth of so ancient an origin compared with that of many 
other nations, as to warrant the belief, that mythologists flocked from every 
quarter of the globe to derive wisdom from the books of Moses. In fact, 
the very same idolatry, which has subsisted even to the present day in Hin- 
dostan, was established, substantially at least, both in Egypt and in Pales¬ 
tine, previous to the exodus of the children of Israel: and so intimately, in 
every region, is the prevailing idolatry combined with some hypothesis respect- 

Pag. Idol. vol. i. 3 C 
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MOK *■ ing the creation, and with some account of the deluge; or rather, I should 
say, so evidently is pagan idolatry built upon traditions of the creation and 
the deluge; that, where the former is found, there we may rest assured that 
the latter must also have prevailed. Hence it is manifest, that the Ca- 
naanites and the Egyptians cannot have borrowed their theories fronkMoflb: 
and, if they did not, how strangely improbable is it, that the remote and 
ancient nations of the Hindoos, the Chinese, and the Scythians, should have 
been indebted to him. 

These observations necessarily lead us to adopt the opinion, which Dr. 
Allix, though from a different train of reasoning, was induced with so much 
sound judgment to advance: namely, that, in writing the book of Genesis, 
Moses declared nothing but what was then generally known. * Inspiration 
is of a two-fold nature, agreeably to the circumstances of those matters respect¬ 
ing which it may be concerned. Sometimes it enables a prophet to reveal 
things, with which neither he nor any other human being was previously ac¬ 
quainted : at other times, it only directs him to give a perfectly accurate 
statement of points which in the main were already well known. The tint 
kind of inspiration comprehends the whole of prophetical and doctrinal theo¬ 
logy : the second kind comprizes eveiy thing of an historical nature. To this 
latter sort I refer the greatest part of the book of Genesis. It is impossible, 
that mankind should have known nothing of the deluge until Moses gave an 
account of it: and it is utterly incredible, that all the early patriarchs from 
Adam to the Hebrew legislator, should have been profoundly ignorant of the 
history of the creation. Moses therefore did not now for the first time reveal 
the origination of the world and its inhabitants, neither did he now for the first 
time declare that the whole race of mankind except a single family had been 
swept away by the waters of a flood: he simply rectified the mythological 
errors, which had been superinduced over the primitive account of those great 
events as possessed by Adam and Noah; and, while others had disfigured the 
truth by the wildness of philosophical and idolatrous fiction, he was taught by 
the Holy Spirit of God to give a clear and perfectly unerring recital of early 
history. 

In feet, had Moses been the first who asserted a cosmogony and a deluge, 

1 See AMix’s Reflex, on Script part i« c. 18. 
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•ad bad such 1 events never been heard of, until he, in the full sense of the 
word, revealed them: it is easy to perceive, that he must have been imme¬ 
diately rejected as an impostor even by the Israelites themselves. 

He gives a regular history backwards from the period in which he lived to 
tb# deluge. Now, as the Israelites must have been well acquainted with 
their ancestry at least as high as Abraham, Moses could never have persuaded 
them that they were descended from that patriarch if they really were not: 
and as little could he have induced them to believe, that an universal flood 
had taken place in the tenth generation before Abraham, if an event of such 
stupendous magnitude had been utterly unknown both to them and to their 
neighbours until it was declared by Moses. With just as much facility might 
a pretended prophet start up in the present day, and convince the English by 
an alleged revelation from heaven, that their whole island was inundated 
in the days of William the conqueror, and that the Norman invader planted 
a country just emerging from the ocean and completely destitute of inha¬ 
bitants. A revelation, which now for the first time described and chrono¬ 
logically determined a wonderful circumstance hitherto altogether unknown, 
would in itself be sufficient to convict a man of impudent imposture. The 
very account; which Moses gives of the deluge in the tenth generation before 
Abraham, necessarily involves the persuasion, that he only described with 
the infallible accuracy of divine truth a circumstance, of which the existence 
was well known both to the Israelites and to all the rest of the world. 

An extension of the same reasoning will lead to a similar result respecting 
the creation. At thg period in which Moses flourished, as be could by no 
revelation have induced the Israelites to believe in an universal deluge ten 
generations before Abraham, if hitherto they had never heard of such a 
tiling; so neither could he have led them to admit a cosmogony which ha 
similarly places ten generations before Noah, minutely specifying every one 
of those ten generations, if they had never had any previous reason to believe; 
that the world was then actually created and that the human race then actu¬ 
ally commenced. 

What applies to the Israelites, applies with equal force to all other ancient 
nations. If primeval events had not occurred as Moses represents them to have 
dime, the Gentiles could never have had accounts of the. creation and the 
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book i. deluge so nearly resembling those contained in the book of Genesis: for, 
were they first revealed by Moses, he could still less have persuaded foe 
Gentiles to adopt them than the Israelites. If, on the other hand, primeval 
events did occur agreeably to the representation of the Hebrew lawgiver; 
then the Gentiles must in the main have been well acquainted with the Us* 
tory of the creation and the deluge long before the time of Moses, however 
they might have corrupted them by the speculations of an idolatrous philo¬ 
sophy. 

On these principles, since we actually find among all nations certain ac¬ 
counts of the creation and the deluge, which bear a strong general resemblance 
to the Mosaical history of those events; and since they assuredly could never • 
have been borrowed from Moses had he been the original inventor of them, 
because the very promulgation of such a history of matters hitherto unheard 
«f would alone have been sufficient to brand him with the indelible mark of 
shameless imposture: on these -principles, I say, the existence of such ac¬ 
counts among the Gentiles, in every part of the world, proves, that the facts 
themselves must have been universally known and universally received as truth 
prior to the time of Moses, and consequently that the acquaintance of the 
pagans with them could not have been derived from the Pentateuch. We are 
brought, in short, to the following conclusion: that the history of the creation 
and the deluge had always been admitted as indisputable long before the 
composition of the book of Genesis; and that Moses, although inspired, did 
not reveal any novel historical circumstances, but only detailed with infallible 
accuracy the real mode in which events had occurred.that were themselves 
universally acknowledged to have occurred. 

And with this conclusion the fact, so for as we are able to judge, will be 
found exactly to agree. The pagan traditions and the Mosaical history are 
plainly of common origin: if the events in question really happened, the tra¬ 
ditions could not have been borrowed from the history, but must have existed 
anteriot' to it; if they did not happen, then the traditions could have had no 
existence whatsoever: but the traditions do exist, and yet could not have 
been borrowed from the history: therefore Moses can only have delivered, 
in the naked simplicity of truth, what was already well known though dis¬ 
guised by the extravagance of mythologic fiction. Accordingly, if any per- 
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son will compare together the history and the traditions, though it is impos- CHO< 
sible that the latter could have been borrowed from the former, he will not 
foil to perceive, that they chiefly differ in this single circumstance: the one 
details the events in the unadorned manner of a plain authentic record, without 
adding any thing more of the marvellous, than what inevitably belongs to such 
events, supposing them to have really happened; the others detail the self¬ 
same events, but disguise them with such a profusion of grotesque ornaments, 
that the corrupting band of theologic fable is manifest upon the very face of 
them. The leading circumstances in both are alike: but, if we descend to 
particulars, the legends of Paganism bear much the same relation to the nar¬ 
rative of Moses, that the reign of Charlemagne, as exhibited in the life of 
Archbishop Turpin and in the romances of Boyardo and Ariosto, bears to 
the reign of Charlemagne, as detailed in the page of sober history. 

But, in addition to the reveries of mythologic Action, a variation from ge- ■ 
nuine history of a different description has been admitted into those tradi¬ 
tions of the Gentiles which respect the origin of the world. As they believed 
in an endless succession of similar mundane systems, each both commencing 
from and terminating with a flood: it is obvious, that, with such sentiments, 
their histories of the creation, though in the main they describe the same 
event as that with which the book of Genesis opens, will contain perpetual 
references to the deluge and to a reproduction of the earth after its submersion 
beneath the chaotic waters of the ocean; and, on the other hand, that their his¬ 
tories of the deluge, though in the main they describe that deluge from which 
Noah and his family were preserved in an ark, will contain very frequent al¬ 
lusions to the creation. Viewing the reproduction of the earth from the flood 
in the same light as that which Scripture teaches us to esteem its original pro¬ 
duction from chaos, and believing that the same great father appeared 1 
his triple offspring at each epoch, they continually blended the two. togt 
and in some instances they treated of them in so singulariy icsep 
manner, that it is impossible to give the history of the oosmcf 
also giving that of the deluge, or of the deluge without, th 
gony. The doctrine of a succession of similar worlds, a 
curious circumstance, and account for a confusion:« 
otherwise wholly inexplicable. With that doctrfi 
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shall be able to understand very readily the greatest part of what the pagans 
have written on the subject 

I. The inhabitants of Chald&a, long celebrated for their astronomical ob¬ 
servations and deducing their origin from the most remote antiquity, are now 
extinct as a separate people, and their learning has in a great measure perished 
with them. Some remains however of their sentiments respecting the cre¬ 
ation of the world are preserved by Syncellus and Eusebius from Alexander 
Polyhistor and Berosus. Whatever knowledge they had of this event, they 
ascribed to the teaching of an amphibious creature denominated Oannes. 
Like the Vishnou of Hindostan and the Dagon of the Philistines, his form 
consisted of the body of a man terminating in the tail of a fish. By day he 
ascended from the waters of the Erythrfean sea, and in a human voice con¬ 
veyed his instructions to the assembled multitudes: but at night he retired 
from the land, and concealed himself within the recesses of the ocean. 

1. Oannes taught his auditors, that there was a time, when all things were 
darkness and water, in the midst of which resided various monsters of most 
horrible forms. Of these, some resembled men with two wings, or with 
four wings, or with two faces. Others were hermaphrodites, having a single 
body, which bore the distinguishing characteristics of both sexes; and fur¬ 
nished with two heads, the one of a man, and the other of a woman. Some 
had human figures, but provided with the legs and horn# of goats. Some 
had the feet of a horse: while others united the body of that animal to the 
body of a man, resembling in shape tire fabulous centaur. There were also 
bulls with the heads of men: dogs with fourfold bodies and the tails of fishes: 
horses with the heads of dogs: and men and various other animals with the 
tails of fishes and the heads and bodies of horses. Snakes, reptiles, and 
fishes, likewise there were; which mutually assumed each other’s aspect, 
form melting (as it were) into form. Over these monsters and the chaotic 
mass in which they moved presided a female named Omoroca, who long 
reigned in gloomy and solitary independence. But at length the destined 
hour of creation arrived. The woman was slain and cut asunder by Belus. 
the earth was formed by the victorious god out of the one half of her, and 
heaven out of the other half: and the deformed animals, which had composed 
her empire, were annihilated. Oannes however taught, that this physiologi- 
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cal description was to be taken purely in an allegorical sense, and that the ***** T * 
whole fable alluded to the aqueous origin of the Universe: for Otnoroca was 
a personification of the sea, though the name might likewise be interpreted 
to signify the Moon. Afterwards Belus cut off his own head: and the other 
gods, mixing the blood with earth, formed out of the compound the human 
species. Hence man is endowed with reason, and partakes of the divine - 
knowledge. This same Belus moreover, whom men call Dis or Pluto, di¬ 
vided the darkness from the light, separated the earth from the heavens, dis¬ 
posed the world in order, and called the starry host into existence.* 

fi. The whole of the preceding cosmogony, though in many respects it relates 
to that creation of the world which Moses describes at the beginning of Genesis, 
is yet mingled with perpetual allusions to the deluge. What first attracts oar 
notice is the character of Oanoes, the supposed revealer of it. According 
to Eusebius, who writes from Berosus, his whole body was like that of a fish: 
but under the fish’s head he had another head like that of a man, and human 
feet subjoined to the fish’s tail. He not only instructed the Babylonians in 
the history of the creation; but he likewise taught them the use of letters, 
and made them acquainted with the principles of architecture, of jurispru¬ 
dence, and of geometry. He shewed them how to collect fruits, and how to 
distinguish the seeds of the earth. He gave them an insight into the whole 
circle of the arts and sciences. In short, he was their instructor in every 
thing, that could tend to soften and humanize their manners. It is said, 
either that four of these mermen successively appeared, or that the same 
roepnan exhibited himself at four different times: and Berosus promises to 
give an account of them, when he treats of the history of the Babylonian 
kings. Under one of his manifestations the merman was called Odacon. 

This last circumstance, as well as his form, sufficiently shews, that he was the 
Dagon of the Philistines, Odacon being nothing more than a Greek corrup¬ 
tion of Dagon.* He is also the same as the Dac-Po of Thibet; under which 
name is venerated Po or Buddha, who is celebrated as the sovereign prince 
in the belly of the fish, and who thus coincides with Visbnou in the fish Ava- 

' SyncfH. Chronag, p. 99 . Euteb. Chian, p. 5. 

* I a* trad of • Aayw tome Greek trancriber wrote Qlaxm. Vide Seld. de dii* Syr. , 

Synt. ii. c. 3. 
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■ook t. tar. The Philistines were Cutbites or Scythians of the same race as the 
Babylonians and the Tliibetians: and they doubtless brought with 
their original settlement in Cashgar the worship of Dac-Po or Dag-On. 
This deity was sometimes called Annedotus; * which seems to be a compound 
of the two Buddhic titles Jain or Oan, and Dot or Thoth. The gpnmrv? 
prototype of the Babylonian man of the sea, the teacher of all the naefo? 
arts, and the revealer of the process of creation, is clearly the patriarch 
Noah: but, agreeably to the doctrine of a succession of similar worlds, four 
of these beings are said to have emerged from the sea at different intervals. 
Like the various Buddhas and Menus, who are feigned to have been succes¬ 
sively manifested, I have no doubt, that the four Annedoti ought to be reduced 
to two, of whom the first is Adam and the second Noah. 

3. Those different monsters, which are feigned to have tenanted the migjbty 
deep previous to the creation, were ail delineated, we are told, in the temple 
of Belus at Babylon. I think it sufficiently evident from the description 
given of them, that they were hieroglyphics or sacred symbols. Several of 
such combinations occur very frequently in the mythology of the Gentiles: the 
bull, for instance, with the man’s head; the man with the tail of a fish; the 
hippocentaur; and the hermaphrodite. All these, floating in the waters of 
chaos during the intermediate space between two worlds, were designed, if I 
mistake not, to represent the great father and the great mother, who die at 
the end of one mundane system only to revive at the commencement of ano¬ 
ther. Such hieroglyphical representations, which adorned or disfigured ,tbc 
walls of the Babylonian temple, seem plainly to be alluded to in a remarkable 
vision of Ezekiel. The prophet is directed by the Holy Spirit to enter into 
one of those cells or caverns, which were so very generally used in the cele¬ 
bration of the Mysteries. He obeys; and beholds, pourtrayed upon the wall, 
every form of creeping things and abominable beasts, even all those idols of 
the house of Israel which they had borrowed from the astronomical mytho¬ 
logy of the neighbouring nations. * These, I have little doubt, were figures 
of much the same nature as those, over which Omoroca was said to have 
presided, and which were painted on the walls of the temple of Belus. 

4. Their sovereign Omoroca, from the description which is given of her, 


* See Seld. de diis Syr. Synt. ii. c. 3, 


* Ezek. viii. 7— 1*. 
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appears to be no other than the great mother, whose character comprizes at *“*'• ** 
pnee both the World and the Ark. She was a marine goddess, and lay float¬ 
ing many a rood in the mighty deep until the hour of creation or rather of 
renovation arrived. The whole World was then formed out of her body. 

An exactly similar account is given of the mundane egg: consequently Omo- 
roca and tiie egg mean the same thing. She is the same also as Isis, or Isi, 
or Bhavani; who similarly comprehends within herself the whole Universe, 
and who similarly floats on the ocean during the period that it covers the 
surface of the earth. Agreeably to this character, she is said, in the mys¬ 
tical jargon of Paganism, to be at once the Sea and the Moon. Sucb dis¬ 
cordant-attributes are not easily reconcileable, unless we look beyond the 
letter. What the ancients meant by the Moon was no further the Mooo 
in the firmament, than as that planet, when it assumes the figure of a boat or 
crescent, was the astronomical representative of the great mother; by whom 
they doubly intended the smaller ship of the Ark and the larger ship of the 
World: for they ascribed to the Earth the form of a ship, and supposed it 
to float on the bosom of chaos. Such was .the Moon, which they identified 
with Omoroca, as may easily be collected from their perfect correspondence 
of character. Omoroca, though positively declared to be in some sense the 
Moon, floats’Nevertheless on the surface of the ocean during the intermediate 
space between the destruction of one world and the creation of another; and 
afterwards, by the agency of Bel us or the great father, becomes herself the 
all-productive parent of a new mundane system. In a similar manner the 
Moon, which the Gentiles venerated, was, as they explicitly assure us, a 
Moon that was the child of the sea, a Moon that was born out of the deluge, 
a Moon that was the parent of that egg-born Bacchus who was exposed in an 
ark, a Moon within which Osiris was inclosed and set afloat on the water, 
a Moon that was a prison within which the hero-gods were confined, a Moon 
that was the residence of the ancestors of mankind, a Moon that was the 
saviour of the great father in his character of Lunus or Chandra, a Moon 
that was the mother of the whole world, a Moon that was esteemed the same 
as the Earth. These characteristics sufficiently determine what we are to un¬ 
derstand by the Moon, which the pagans venerated: but that Moon was the 
same person as Omoroca; consequently, what the one is, the other is also. 

Pag. Idol . Vol. i. S D 
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mok ». But Omoroca is further declared to be the Sea: this part of her character ft 
perfectly consonant with the mystic theocrasia of the ancients. Isi, who 
floated as a ship on the surface of the deluge, is yet p rono u nced to be the 
same both as Water and as the Moon; or, in the language of the Hindoos, the 
Moon and the aqueous Element are no less forms of Isi than the diluvial 
ship Argha: and, in like manner, a notion prevailed, that, as the Moon was 
born out of the sea; so, after some incomprehensible and ineffable manner, 
the Moon and Water were the same thing. 

5. Belus, who produces the Universe from the body of Omoroca, is doubt¬ 
less the great father; that is to say Adam reappearing in the person of Noah: 
hence Nonnus rightly identifies him with Hercules, Ammon, Jupiter, and 
the principal god of each nation under whatsoever name he might be adored.' 

The fable of his losing his head, from the streaming blood of which mingled 
with earth the human species was produced, seems, as Sir William Jones 
has justly remarked, to be the same legend, as that of the decapitation of the 
Indian Brahma by the being who floats on the waters during the intermediate 
space between the death and revival of that deity.* In this last tradition 
there is so much wild obscurity, that the elucidation of it has been despaired 
of both by Sir William Jones and Mr. Wilford: I am inclined however to 
think, that at least a considerable degree of light may be thrown on the subject 
by following the method of comparative analysis. 

The chief point to be ascertained is the opinion, entertained by pagan 
mythologists, of the human head viewed as a symbol or hieroglyphic. From 
the fable of Belus, they plainly supposed it to represent something, out of 
which the human species was born or produced: and the tradition respecting 
Brahma will lead to the same conclusion; fur Brahma is both esteemed the 
same as man collectively, and is venerated as that hermaphroditic being from 
whom at the commencement of each world is born the whole race of man¬ 
kind. Now it is observable, that the form of the human head is nearly that 
of an egg. But from the floating mundane egg, precisely in the same manner 
as from the head of Belus, the great father, and through him all the genera¬ 
tions of men, were thought to have been produced. Hence, according to 

1 Nonni Dionys. lib. xl. p. 683. 

* Asiat. Res. vol. i. p. 246. Moor's Iiind. Panth. p. 102. 
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onefable, mankind are born out of a head severed from the body and conse- ,,u 
quently made to resemble an egg: while, according to another fable, they are 
born out of the egg itself. Thus there is certainly a strong presumption, that 
the head and the egg mean the same thing: and we shall find the pre¬ 
sumption increase every step that we advance in our inquiry. 

The ark, within which Typhon inclosed Osiris, was said to have drifted 
on shore in Phenicia: and the Egyptians, as we are informed by Lucian, had 
a custom of yearly commemorating this supposed event in a very remarkable 
manner. They made a papyrine vessel, which in form represented the head 
of the deity; and, committing it to the winds and waves, feigned, that it was 
wafted to Byblos in seven days by a supernatural impulse.* Now, since this 
annual rite was commemorative of the pretended voyage of Osiris in the ark, 
the boat or vessel fashioned to represent his head must, I should conceive; 
mean the same as the ark within which he was inclosed. The opinion is 
strengthened by the mode in which the vessel was shaped. Lucian simply 
says, that it resembled a human head: but its exact form has come down to 
us in imperishable sculpture; whence it appears, that the vessel in question 
was a human head placed in a lunette or boat. * The two united form the 
same compound hieroglyphic as the egg and the lunette; and we have little 
reason to doubt that they meant the very same thiug. Similar to the Egyp¬ 
tian hieroglyphic is the form of Jagan-Nath, in whose person are united the 
characters of the diluvian Vishnou and Buddha. As I have already had 
occasion to observe, the head of the deity is placed in a crescent or boat, 
which rests upon an egg that again rests upon a larger egg.* Here we have 
a triplicated hieroglyphic : but the import of the head, the boat, and the egg, 
is one and the same. Accordingly, when the form of Jagan-Nath is described 
in a sort of cypher annexed to the low pedestal on which rest the images of 
himself and Bal-Ram and Sabbudra, we behold the lunar boat or crescent 
containing an egg or ball precisely in the same situation as the head of the 
god appears in the idol itself: the egg therefore and the head must in point 
of import be identified . 4 The head of Belus or Brahma or Osiris in short 
symbolized, like the mundane egg, both the World and the Ark: and the 


1 Luc, dc dea Syim. 

1 See Plate I. Fig. 1$. 


* See Plate I. Fig. 12. 

♦ See Plate I. Fig. 16 . 
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the Earth and to his second birth at the commencement of the postdiluvian 
-world from the Ark. It was on this account, I apprehend, that human heads 
were wont of old to be sacrificed to Hades or Piuto, whom Syncellus or 
Alexander Polyhistor rightly pronounces to be the same as Belus: * and it 
was on the same account, that Siva and his consort Parvati, who floated to* 
gether on the deluge as a mariner and a ship, are so frequently decorated 
with heads or skulls; for Parvati and Cali are one person. 

, We may hence discover the origin of the superstition respecting magical 
oracular heads. The ancients had a notion that the Ark was oracular, most 
probably from the responses brought by the dove: hence the Argo or Argha, 
and the ship of Osiris or Ammon, were also deemed oracular. But the 
human head, from its resemblance to an egg, was used as a symbol of die 
Ark: consequently, when prepared with suitable magic rites, it also was 
thought to possess the power of giving answers to such as consulted it. Some* 
times the head of a murdered infant, preserved by proper drugs from cor¬ 
ruption, was placed in a golden boat or dish, that is, in such a vessel as the 
Hindoos call an Argha: and, at other times, a brazen head, formed under 
particular conjunctions of the planets, was more guiltlessly employed. The 
placing of this head in a golden dish is but a part of the same superstition, 
which placed the head of Osiris in a boat formed like a crescent or the head 
of Jagan-Nath in a lunette resting on an egg.* 

I suspect, that the stories of Minerva and Gunga springing from the beads 
of Jupiter and Siva have originated from the same source. Minerva is ulti¬ 
mately one goddess with Venus or the great mother; and Gunga, the genius 
of the river Ganges, which like the Nile symbolized the deluge, is acknow¬ 
ledged to be fundamentally the same as Isi or the ship Argha: ’ the legend 
therefore of their birth from the head of tbe great father is but a varied mode 
of relating the fable of the birth of Venus from the egg which floated in the 

1 Macrob. Saturn, lib. i. c. 7- 

* See Calmet's Diet. Terapkim . and Seld. de diis Syr. Synt. i. c. 2. Mr. Southey ha s 
made great use of this superstition in his exquisite poem of Thalaba. Vide infra book v. c. 8. 
fill. 5. 

3 See Moor's Hind. Pantb. p. 417, 429. 
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river Euphrates. The Roman tradition likewise of the discovery of the CH4Pi T * 
bleeding head of Tolus, while the workmen were digging the foundations of 
the future Capitol, may probably be traced to a similar origin. Talus, or 
Tukts, or Tolus, was a title of the great father worshipped in the Sun:* 
his head therefore must be a symbol of the same mythological import as that 
of Osiris, Belus, Brahma, or Jagan-Nath. Now it is well known, that no* 
thing was more common among the ancients, than to consecrate a newly built 
• city by associating it in some manner or another with the mysterious rites of 
their religion: hence arose the fables of the Theban and Trojan heifers, and 
hence probably originated the kindred stories of the discovery of the head of 
Tolus at Rome and the finding of the beads of a horse and a heifer at Car¬ 
thage. The horse and the mare, the bull and the cow, were symbols of the 
great father and the great mother: consequently the heads of those animals 
will be hieroglyphics of the same meaning as the head of a man. Thus the 
Egyptians venefated not only the head of Osiris, but likewise the head of 
his representative the bull. This they crowned with what lias generally been 
esteemed the modius or bushel, placing it between the horns which were made 
to exhibit the precise form of a boat or lunette: but I am much inclined to 
believe, both from the shape and position of this vessel, that it is no other 
than the sacred cup or Argha, which, whether round or navicplar, is still a- 
symbol of the Earth and the Ark . 1 

II. The Gothic cosmogony, like that of Chald&a, is largely intermingled 
with diluvian history. From the close resemblance indeed, which in some 
particulars subsists between them, it is more than probable, that our Scythiau 
ancestors, who were of the same race as the Chald&ans and northern Indians, 
brought into Europe, with some variations, the system, which had beenheld 
by their brethren of Cashgar, Iran, and Babylonia. 

1. At the beginning of time, they are the words of the ancient poem Vo- 
Juspa, when nothing was yet formed, neither shore, nor sea, norfoundations 
beneath ; when the earth was no where to be found below, nor the heavens 
above: all was one vast abyss without plant or verdure. Yet before all things 


* 


' lli*‘ych. I .ox. TaA*f. Nonni Dionys. lib. xxv. p. 439. 
* Sw Plate I. Fig. 15. 
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*°°“ '• there existed Muspelsheim. It is a world, luminous, glowing, not to be dwelt 
in by strangers, and situate at the extremity of the earth. Surtur holds 
his empire there. In his hands there shines a flaming sword. He shall come 
at the end of the world; he shall vanquish all the gods; he shall give ig> the 
universe a prey to flames. 

But what was the state of the world, before there were families of men 
upon the earth, and before the nations were formed ? 

The rivers called Elivages flowed so farfrom their sources, that the venom 
which they / oiled along became hard, like the scoria of a furnace when it 
grows cold. Hence was formed the ice, which stopped and flowed no more. 
Then all the venom, that was beginning to cover it, also became frozen. And 
thus many strata of congealed vapours were formed, one above another, m 
the vast abyss. By these means that part of the abyss, which lies towards 
the north, was filled with a mass of gelid vapours and ice ; whilst the interior 
parts of it were replete with whirlwinds and tempests. Direct fy opposite io 
it rose the south part of the abyss, formed of the lightnings and sparks which 
flow from the world offire. By these means a dreadfulfreezing wind came 
from the quarter of Niflheim, whilst whatever lay opposite to the burning 
world was heated and enlightened. And, as to that part of the abyss which 
lay between these two extremes, it was light and serene like the air in a 
calm. * 

8. In this cosmogony, Surtur or the black, who dwells in a world prior to 
that of which the formation is here described, and who at the close of (he 
y • present system will swallow up both the gods and the Universe, is evidently 
the Maha-Cali or Maha-Pralaya of the Hindoos, to whom a similar office is 
ascribed at the end of each mundane revolution. His character is that of the 
great universal father, whom the Hindoos and Egyptians agree in representing 
of a black or dark azure colour. From him all things are supposed to pro* 
ceed, and into him all things are resolved. When Hie energy of creation is 
past, he acts as the preserving power: when a world approaches to its final 
catastrophe, he appears as the genius of destruction; and, havihg resolved it 
into its original chaos, he floats in deep repose on the surface of the waters, 
until the time of creative energy again calls him forth into action. 


* Edda. Fab. i, ir. 
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3. A breath of heat spreading itself ever the gelid vapours, they melted cmAW ’ v ' 
into drops; and of these drops was formed a man, by the power of him who 
governed . This man was named Ymer; the giants caU him Aurgeltner. 

From him are descended all the families of the giants. He was wicked, as 
were all his posterity. Whilst he slept, he fell into a sweat; andfrom the 
pit of his left arm were bom a male and a female. One of his feet begot 
upon the other a son, from whom is descended the race of the giants. Imme¬ 
diately after this breath frotn the south had melted the gelid vapours and 
resolved them into drops, there wasformed out of them a cow named Oedumla. 

From her there sprang a man, who was endowed with beauty, agility, and 
power. He was called Bure, and was the father of Bore, who married 
Beyxla the daughter of the giant Baldorn. Of that marriage were bom 
three sons, Odin, Vile, and Ve: and it is our belief, that this Odin with his 
brothers ruleth both heaven and earth, that Odin is his true name, and that 
he is the most powerful of all the gods. 

Was there any kind of equality, or any degree of good understanding, be¬ 
tween those two different races f 

Far from it: the sons of Bore slew the giant Ymer; and there ran so 
much blood from his wounds, that all the families of the giants of the frost 
were drowned in it, except one single giant, who saved himself with all his 
household. He is called Bergelmer. He escaped by happening to be aboard 
his bark ; and by him was preserved the ryce of the giants of the frost. This 
is confirmed by the following verses. Many winters before the earth was 
fashioned, was Bergelmer born; and well I know, that this sage giant was 
served and preserved on board his bark. 

What then became of the sons <f Bore f 

They dragged the body of Ymer into the middle ofthe abyss, and of itformed 
the earth. The water and the sea were composed of his blood; the rhoun- 
tains, of his bones; the rocks, of his teeth ; and of his hollow bones, mingled 
with the blood that ran from his wounds, they made the vast ocean, in the 
midst of which they infixed the earth. Then, having formed the heavens of 
his skull, they made them rest on all sides upon the earth: they divided them 
intofour quarters, and placed a dwarf at each corner to sustain it. These 
dwarfs are called East, West, South, and North. After this they went and 
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book i. seized upon fires in Muspelsheim, that flaming world in the south > and placed 

them in the abyss, in the upper and lower parts of the sky, to enlighten the 
earth. Every Jire had its assigned residence. Hence the days were distin¬ 
guished, and the years reduced to calculation. For this reason it is said in 
the poem of Voluspa, Formerly the sun knew not its place, the moon was ig¬ 
norant of its powers, and the stars knew not the stations which they were 
to occupy. The earth is round, and about it is placed the deep sea, the 
shores of which were given for a dwelling to the giants. But higher up, in 
a place equally distant on all sidesfrom the sea, the gods built upon the earth 
a fortress against the giants, the circumference of which surrounds the wot'ld. 
The materials, which they employed for this work, were the eye-brows of 
Ymer ; and they called the place Midgard or the middle mansion. They af¬ 
terwards tossed his brains into the air ; and they became clouds. 

But whence came the men, who at present inhabit the world? 

The sons of Bore, as they were walking one day upon the shore, found two 
pieces of wood floating on the waves. They took them; and made a man of 
the one, and a woman of the other. The first gave them life and soul; the 
second, reason and motion; the third, hearing, sight, speech, garments, 
and a name. They called the man 'Aske, and the woman Emla. From 
these two are descended the human race ; to whom the gods have assigned a 
habitation near Midgard .' 

4. The decided resemblance between the characters of the Gothic Ymer 
and the Chaldean Omoroca, from each of whose bodies the Universe is created, 
has been observed by Mr. Mallet * They are indeed evidently the same 
person, not only in point of character, but, if I mistake not, even in appel¬ 
lation: for Ymer or Umer is Omor-Oca expressed in a more simple form. 
The difference of sex does hy no means invalidate this opinion, which rests 
upon the perfect identity of their characters: for the great mother, like the 
great father, was an hermaphrodite; or rather that person, from whom all 
things were supposed to be produced, was the great father and the great 
mother united together in one compound being. Ymer and Omoroca are 
each the same as that hermaphrodite Jupiter of the Orphic theology; who is 


1 Edda. Fab, ii, iii, iv, v. 


* Note on Edda. Fab. iv. 
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pronounced to be at once a male and an immortal nymph, and whose different CUAP ' T ' 
members are described as being the component parts of the Universe. Each in 
short is the World; viewed, agreeably to the material system, as constituting 
the mighty body of the great arrhenothelyte parent. Hence originated the 
notion, that the World was a huge animal, which arose out of the waters of 
chaos; a notion, that prevailed no less among the Druids of Britain, than 
among the mythological philosophers of other countries.* It is a curious 
circumstance, that the double character of Ymer, both as the World and 
as the great father, is most accurately set forth in the Gothic cosmogony. 

He is plainly the Earth: because the blood, which spouted out from his body 
when he was slain, is both declared to be the water of the deluge; and, when 
the World was subsequently reproduced out of his body, is said to have be¬ 
come the ocean. Yet is be also represented as the first man, from whom 
descended a race of wicked giants that lived in a state of lawless violence, 
until, with the exception of a single family which was preserved in a ship, 
they were swept away by the waters of the flood. Now this is the precise 
diameter of the great hermaphroditic parent, when modelled according to 
the theory of the materialists. He is that being, who appears at the com¬ 
mencement of each world, who is the general ancestor of mankind, and 
whose body is nevertheless imagined to be the Universe.* 

5. It is observable, that, in exact accordance with the prevailing doctrine 
of a succession of worlds, though the death of Ymer, or in other words the 
dissolution of the antediluvian world over which the great father Adam pre¬ 
sided, is unequivocally and literally described as synchronizing with the de* 
luge, yet the creation even of the whole Universe is said to be posterior to 
that event. Many winters before the earth was fashioned , says the author 
of the Voluspa, was Bergelmer bom ; and well I know, that this sage giant 
was preserved on board his bark. Bergelmer is evidently Noah, considered 
as a reappearance of Adam: he is the same therefore as Ymer himself, when 
viewed simply in his human character of the great father and distinctly from 

* See Cudw. Intcll. Syst. b. i. c. 3. p. 124, 131, 141. c. 2. p. 113. c. 4. p. 499* and a 
most curious mystical poem in Davies’s Mythol. oi Brit. Druids, p. 47> 48. 

* It is not improbable, that the Gothic name Ymer or Umer is the same as the Persic name 
Cai-Umerth ; an appellation, which is applied to Adam. 

Pa?. Idol. VOL. I. 2 E 
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his superadded material character of the Universe. Hence that fashioning of 
the Earth, which is said to have taken place subsequent to his preservation in 
a ship, must mean the renovation of the World after the deluge, which was 
esteemed a new creation: and, agreeably to the prevailing doctrine, not only 
is the Earth said to have been then created out of the body of Ymer, but 
even the whole mundane system. 

6. The first man Ymer is represented as being the parent of a lawless race 
of giants; who are contemporary with another race and are even connected 
with them by marriage, - but who yet live in a state of continual hostility with 
them. The heads of this second race are a patriarch and his three sons;' 
who are bora from a mysterious cow, who flourish during the whole antedi¬ 
luvian period, who produce the deluge by slaying Ymer, who afterwards 
create the World anew out of his body, and who in subsequent ages are re¬ 
vered as the greatest of the gods. 

Here we have again the -great father presented under a somewhat dif¬ 
ferent aspect. The heifer-bora patriarch is still Adapt reappearing as Noah; 
and his three sons are the triple offspring of the one reappearing in the triple 
offspring of the other. Hence they are said to have lived during the whole 
period of the antediluvian world, to have contracted marriages with the 
contemporary lawless race of giants, to have produced the deluge, and 
again to have lived subsequent to that event. The cow, from which they 
were born, symbolizes, like the lotos, the ship Argha, the egg, and various 
other double hieroglyphics, both the Earth and the Ark or the greater 
World and the smaller World; that mighty mother, from whose womb were 
successively produced the hero-gods that presided over each creation. She 
is the same as.the wonderful cow Surabbhee, which in the mythology of the 
Hindoos emerges from the deluge, and which is a form of Isi or Devi; that 
goddess, who is at once declared to be the Earth and who is said to have 
floated in the form of a ship on the surface of the flood. She is the same 
also as the lo, the Isis, and the Astart£, of the Greeks, the Egyptians, 

1 I say a patriarch , because Bure and Bore, though the one is made the father of the other, 
are evidently but one person. The same relationship and the same identity may be observed 
in the Osiris and Homs of Egypt* If however we choose to consider them as Adam suc¬ 
ceeded by Noah, the import of the legend will still remain much the same. 
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and the Phenicians. She is the same, in short, as the heifer, which was 
called Theba or the Ark , and within which Osiris was inclosed when he was 
set afloat by Typhon: for that god is indifferently feigned to have been shat 
up in an ark, or in the Moon, or in an ark resembling the Moon, or in a 
wooden cow whose curving horns exhibited the shape of the lunar boat or 
crescent 

In the preceding detail, however distorted and corrupted, it is impossible 
not to perceive a striking resemblance to the antediluvian and diluvian his¬ 
tory of Moses. The sons of Cain are there represented to us as a race, 
according to some translations, of giants; but certainly as a lawless and 
violent race. 1 They are said to have contracted marriages with another 
race termed the sons of God ; an ancient expression of ambiguous import, 
which in the traditions of the Gentiles might easily have converted that race 
into a distinct family of superior beings, but which seems with sufficient 
plainness to allude only to the offspring of the righteous Seth. Wicked¬ 
ness, after such incongruous connections, diffused itself yet more rapidly; 
until at length, in the days of Noah and his three sons, the old world was 
destroyed by the wafers of the deluge. In subsequent ages, these, consi¬ 
dered as a reappearance of Adam and his three sons, became the great gods 
of the nations: and the destruction and reproduction of each successive 
world was attributed to them. 

7. It appears, that the Goths bad an idea that the race of the giants was 
specially perpetuated in the descendants of Bergelmer, who preserved him¬ 
self in a ship at the time of the deluge. They also had a second distinct 
postdiluvian race produced from two pieces of wood, which the sons of Bore 
found floating in the waves of the sea. 

Thus, although with a clear and decided reference to the diluvian origin 
of all the present race of mankind, do they account for a new and remarka¬ 
ble classification which took place not very long after the flood. By the war- 
* like descendants of Bergelmer they meant, I have little doubt, the children 
of Ham chiefly in the line of Cush-; who established tlie first universal mo- ' 
narchy at Babel, and who subjugated their less enterprizing brethren here 


' Gen. vi. 4 . 
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wood. Of the family of the Cuthic giants were the Scythians or Goths: 
and, in all ages, they seem to have been fully conscious to the proud pre¬ 
eminence of their military ancestors. 

8. The centrical fortress, which the gods constructed from the eye-brows 
of Ymer, and which towered from the midst of the earth equally distant on 
all sides from the sea, is certainly the Meru of the Hindoos and Indo- 
Scythse, which is described in a manner precisely similar. Accordingly, as 
the Goths termed the flat summit of this holy abode the plain of Ida , so 
the Hindoo mythologists denominate it Ida- Vratta or the circle of Ida. It 
was the peculiar residence of the hero-gods immediately after the deluge : 
and it is at once described with all the characteristics of a Paradise, and is 
represented as a fortress which might secure the deities against any further 
attacks from the giants. This lofty abode seems very evidently to be the 
mountain, upon which the Ark rested, and which (there is reason to believe) 
coincides even geographically with the pristine terrestrial Paradise. The 
pants, against whom it was to secure the gods, are the impious antedilu¬ 
vians, the rebellious Titans of Greek mythology: and, in exact accordance 
with the notions of the Hindoos, it is represented not only as rising out of 
the centre of the earth, but as being in some sort even the whole world it¬ 
self. It cannot, I think, be doubted, that these opinions of the Goths 
were brought by them into the west from northern India, the ancient settle¬ 
ment of their warlike ancestors the Chasas or Indo-Scytha. 

III. The Phenician cosmogony, as it has frequently been remarked, is 
altogether founded upon atheistical principles: this may perhaps in some 
measure be accounted for by the origin of the people, that adopted such a 
system. The Phenicians were not of the race of Canaan, as many have 
supposed : but, according to the positive declaration of ancient history, they 
were Chusas or Indo-Scy thae; who descended, in the first instance, from the 
mountains of Cashgar to the shores of the Erythifean sea; and who, from the 
shores of the Erythr^an sea, again migrated into Palestine. 1 Now the Chusas^ 
or Scythians,or unmixed pastoral Cushim, were peculiarly devoted to the so- 


1 Vide infra book vi. c. 5. fV.9. 
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pcrstition of Buddha: and to this day, wherever that religion is professed, a 
system of philosophical atheism naturally engendered by Materialism will, 
I believe, almost invariably be found to prevail. Hence we need not wonder 
at the atheism of the Phcnician cosmogony: the whole theory is evidently, 
indeed professedly, a modification of Buddhism, which the emigrants 
brought with them from Babylonia and India. 

1. Sanchoniatho informs us, that the system, w hich he details, was taken 
from the cosmogony of Taautus. But Taautus, or Taut, or Thoth, is-the 
same person as the oriental Buddha; who is likewise called Tat or Datta, 
and who is said by the Hindoos to liave been peculiarly venerated in Egypt 
and the west' The Pbenician hypothesis therefore is palpably that of the 
atheistical Buddhists: and eveiy part of it will be found to bear testimony 
to its parentage. 

According to this system, the Universe originated from a dark air and a 
turbulent evening chaos. These were boundless, and long remained desti¬ 
tute of order and regular figure. But, when the air became enamoured of 
its own principles, a certain mixture was produced, which bore the name 
of Poth. This mixture was the beginning of the creation: and from it and 
the air, ignorant of its own production, was begotten Mot; which some pro¬ 
nounce to be the same as Ilus, and which others interpret to mean a putrid 
watery mixture. Ilus or Mot was the seed of the World, and the produc¬ 
tive cause of all things. But there were likewise certain animals destitute 
of intelligence; whence were bom other animals, which possessed intelli¬ 
gence. These last were each shaped like an egg, and were called Zophe- 
samen or overseen of the heavens. Thus did the Sun, 4be Moon, and the 
greater and smaller Stars, all equally shine out of Mot. 1 The air now be- 

' Vide infra book iv. chap. 5. § IX, X, XI, XIX. 

* Such clearly appears to me to be the proper translation of the Greek of Eusebius : K at 
cg<X*at(rf Mon*, tjXis; rt xou rsA^ry, aonpf rt xsu crrifs f uyakx* He had just before told us, 
that Mot was the productive cause of all things; and now he goes ou to state, that the whole 
host of heaven was born out of Mot. Bp. Cumberland entirely ruins the sense by supposing 
Mot to be the nominative case, and by translating the passage, Thus shone out Mot, the 8m 
and the Moon, the less and the greater Stars : whereas the undeclinable word Mot is the ge¬ 
nitive, governed of tg in composition with s Aopl'** It was not Mot that shone out ofsqg with 
the host of heaven; but the host of heaven, that shone out of, or was produced from, Mot. 
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mm u ginning to emit light, winds and clouds were produced by its fiery wfnauac 
on the sea^Xnd on the earth. These, bang separated by the heat of Ike 
Sun, dashed against each other, and thus caused thunder and lightning. The 
noise awoke the intelligent animals: males and females were stirred op in 
the earth and in the sea: and thus appeared the various tribes of the brake 
creation. Lastly, from the primeval wind Colpia and his consort ftaan or 
Baaut were bom the two first mortals named Eon and Protogomu ; to the 
former of whom we are indebted for the knowledge of deriving nourishment 
from the fruit of trees.* 

2. All the foreign words, which occur in this theory, Bocbart has resolved 
into Hebrew. In some of his etymologies he is right; but, I suspect, not 
in all of them. Thus the name Zophcsamen is clearly composed of two He¬ 
brew words, which jointly signify the crverteers of the heavens? but it may 
be doubted, whether Colpia ought to be understood as denoting the voice of 
the mouth of Jah .’ Most of the terms have in feet been borrowed from 
oriental Buddhism: and this is what we might naturally expect would be 
the case with a theory, which was professedly inculcated by Taut or Buddha, 
and which was brought from the confines of India by a colony of Buddhic 
Chasas. 

Poth, which is said to have been the appellation* of the primeval chaotic 
mixture, is but the name of Bot or Pot or Buddha, pronounced and writ¬ 
ten as it is very frequently pronounced and written in the east Hence 
the Greeks borrowed their Poth us or Eros or aboriginal egg-bom Cupid, 
who is the same person as Buddha or the great father. The character 
given of Poth in this cosmogony exactly accords with the notions, which 
were entertained respecting the principal Demon-god. He was not only 
supposed to have floated in a state of deathlike sleep on the surface of the 
chaotic abyss during the intermediate period between two worlds; but lie 
was likewise identified with the abyss itself, or, in the language of the Hha» 
doos, the all-pervading ocean was one of his material forms. Thus both 
Iswara and Osiris are each said to be the element, on the surface of which 


* Sanchon. apud Euteb. Prsep. Evan. lib. i. c. 10. 

* Heb. WSO TO- * Heb. iT'S^lp- 
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they nevertheless severally floated in a mysterious ship: and thus Janus, caAF * T * 
whose whole history proves him to be the great father, is yet declared by 
Ovid to be the same as Chaos or that turhid mixture of water and mud, 
whence the world was originally created, aud whence it a second time arose 
as by a new creation while the deluge was retiring into the central cavity.- 
Accordingly, Epiphanius informs us, that Chaos was the same as fiuthus, 
by which the Greeks understood the abyss :* nor were they mistaken in their 
opinion, though the name Both, like the name Poth, is really the name of 
the chaotic god But or Buddha. 

Sanchoniatho represents Poth as being the parent of Mot or Ilus: but 
this is merely a genealogical reduplication; for Poth is defined to be a wa¬ 
tery chaotic mixture, and Mot is also defined to be a watery chaotic mixture 
from which all things were subsequently produced.. Mot I take to be a 
Chaldee or Hebrew word, which properly signifies Death. 1 It was a 
title of Buddha or the great father, in his quality of an infernal divinity: 
for thechief Demon-god was venerated under the character of Death 
or Hades from Hindostan in the east to Britain in the west. 

Ilus or II, on the other hand, is a regular Cuthic name of Buddha, 
which the Phenicians, I have no doubt, brought with them from their set¬ 
tlements on the Erythrfean sea: for Buddha or Menu, in the character of 
Ila, is said to have married his own daughter Ila, who is described as the 
offspring of an ancient personage that was preserved in an ark at the time of 
the general deluge. Sanchoniatho afterwards tells us, that II or Ilus was 
a title of him; whom the Greeks called Cronus, who was the parent of 
three sons, and who was certainly that supposed transmigrating personage 
whom the Gentiles venerated as the great father both of gods and men. 

He was well known to the Iliensians, who were another Scythian colony: 
and it is declared, that from him the city of Ilium received its appellation. 

It is worthy of remark, that the Greeks have preserved the word in their lan¬ 
guage precisely according to its oriental import Ila, ip the Sanscrit^ denotes 
the World, as produced out of the slimy chaotic mixture of mud and water 

1 Ovid. Fast. lib. i. ver. 109* 

* Epiph. adv. Her. vol. i. p. 164. 


* Hcb. mj. 
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mok i. described by Sanchoniatbo: and, in a similar manner, Ilus, among the 
Greeks, signified such mud or slime as subsides to the,bottom of lakes. 

The Zophesamen or overseers of the heavens appear to me, as they did 
to Bp. Cumberland, to mean the celestial bodies: indeed the subsequent 
context of the Greek of Eusebius seems almost necessarily to require such 
an interpretation; for, after describing the Zophesamen, he immediately 
adds, thus did the Sun, the Moon, and the Stars, shine out of Mot.' The 
notion of their being all formed like eggs has arisen from the well-known 
symbol of the mundane egg: and the supposition, that they are animated • 
and intelligent beings, perfectly accords with an opinion which prevailed 
very generally throughout the pagan world. Sometimes the souls of the 
hero-gods were thought to be translated to the heavenly bodies: and, at 
other times (such was the theory of the Stoics), all the Stars were accounted 
parts of Jupiter or the great father, ell were supposed to Hve and to have 
rational souls, all therefore without controversy were to be worshipped as 
gods.* In a similar manner, the Platonists delighted to talk of an intelli¬ 
gible World, an intelligible Heaven and l£arth, an intelligible Son and 
Moon :* and it is worthy of observation, that this pagan hypothesis has 
been adopted by some of the Rabbinical writers among the Jews. Thus 
Maimonides asserts, that the Stars are all animated, and endued with life 
and knowledge and understanding; and he maintains, that each of them, 
according to its degree and excellence, praises and honours God after the 
manner of the holy angels. 4 

With respect to the wind Colpia, the name of which Bochart resolves 
into three Hebrew words, I cannot help suspecting that the true origin of 
the appellation is to be sought in the Sanscrit Calpa. The term has in¬ 
deed been misapplied, for the Calpa is teat grand period which comprehends 


* Bochart supposes them to be angels, but, so (hr as I can judge, without any sufficient 
reason. Boch. Canaan, lib. ii. c. 2. p. 70 6. 

* August, de civ. Dei. lib. iv. c. 11, 9, 27, SI* lib. vil. c. 6. .. 

3 Cudw. Intcll. Syst. b. i. c. 4. p. 554. 

4 Jesude Hattorah c.iii. f 9- apud Cudw. Intell. Syst. b. i. c. 4. p. 471. It seems, that 
they attempted to prove the truth of this pagan speculation from Scripture, by taking in a 
literal sense that expression of Nehemiab, The kott of heaven worthippeth thee. Nehem. ix. 6 . 
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fourteen Manwantaras and is equal to a day of Brahma: but the deducing 
of the birth of the first man from the commencement of a Calpa. thus mak¬ 
ing the Calpa his allegorical patent, accords so exactly with the prevailing 
notion of a succession of worlds, that I cannot but think the derivation of 
Colpia from Calpa, especially when the Cuthic descent of the Phenicians 
is considered, a more probable etymology than that of Bochart. * 

Eusebius says, that the nameof Baau or Baaut, who is assigned as a wife 
to Colpia, signifies Night. If the word ever bore any such signification, 
which probably was the case, I should be inclined to think that it was an 
acquired one. What I mean is this: the proper name of the goddess'Night 
was Baaut, whence baaut came to denote night in general. Baaut itself is 
no other than the title Buddha, or, as it is sometimes written, Booth, con¬ 
sidered as a feminine appellation, and applied to the great mother. All the 
chief gods of the Gentiles were hermaphrodites: but, when they are divided 
into two distinct persons male and female, the two perpetually bear a name 
common to both. Thus, as Isa is the husband of Isi, and Ua of Ha j so 
Baautw'dl be no less a feminine than a masculine name. The goddess Night, 
whom the Phenicians called Baaut and esteemed the mother of the first 
man, is said by the Orphic poet to be the same as Venus; and is cele¬ 
brated by him as the common parent both of gods and men, and as the all- 
productive matrix of the Universe.* What they meant by her was both the- 
World and the Ark : for such was the character of Venus, Isis, Bhavani, or 
the great mother, under whatever name she may be venerated. 

Hence, agreeably to the doctrine of a succession of similar worlds, her 
offspring Protogonus or the first-born will be both Adam and Noah; or, as 
the matter ought to be expressed according to the speculations of Paganism, 
the great father successively appearing by transmigration in the persons of 
those two patriarchs. This Protogonus is evidently, as the very name im¬ 
plies, the first-born Brahma of the Hindoos ; who was produced from an 
egg that floated on the waters of the abyss. He is also the Protogonus, or 
first-born Phanes, of the Orphic theology ; who is similarly said to have 
been produced from an egg and to have been the parent both of gods and 
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* 00K *• men. The egg and the goddess Night or Baant mean the same' thing r and 
the person, who is born from the egg, is also represented, as having been 
exposed in an ark, as floating on the surface of the ocean in the rati* of 
the lotos, or as sailing in a ship over the waters of the deluge. 

. Eon, who is described as a male, I take to be really the same character 
as Protogonus. The Greek title, which he bears, and which we may con¬ 
clude to be a translation of the corresponding Phenician word, sufficiently 
points out his real character ; and at the same time proves liis identity 
with the Grecian Cronus and the Indian Cali: for Eon signifies an Age or 
Cycle; and Cronus and Cali equally denote Time, which is nearly equiva¬ 
lent to it This appellation of Time or Age was applied to the great father, 
because with him postdiluvian time or a new age commenced ; and indeed, 
according to the notion of the pagan theologists, the beginning of every 
new time or new mundane system, which was invariably preceded by a flood,, 
was marked by his appearance when awaking from his deathlike slumber 
on the surface of the ocean: hence we find Protogonus and Eon placed 
at the head of the age, respecting which Sanchoniatbo undertakes to treat 
Some have thought, that the Eon, whom he joins with Protogonus, ought to 
be esteemed a female; and indeed that part of the legend, which makes this 
person the first who plucked fruit from trees, seems to contain no obscure 
allusion to the transgression of Eve: but Philo, his Greek translator, speaks 
of Eon as a. male ; and it is not improbable, that, instead of Protogonus and 
Eon, Sanchonjatho wrote, withput the conjunction, what in English would 
lie equivalent to. The first-born Age, in Greek to Protogonus-Eon. This Eon 
of Sanchoniatho is clearly the Eon mentioned by Nonnus in his remarkable 
episode of the birth of Berofe : for the former of these writers professedly 
treats-of Phenician mythology, and the latter is here giving us a curious 
portion of the same mythology. The sea-nymph Beroi, whence the city 
Bcrytus derived its name, is represented as being the daughter of Oceanus 
and Tethys: and she is celebrated, as the root of life, as the house of 
Venus and Jupiter and the Loves, as the hall of Mars, as the habitation 
of Bacchus, and as the firm abode of Hermes or Taut. She is certainly 
the same character as the Atergatis of Syria, and as the navicular Isis or 
Baris of Egypt: for each of these goddesses is similarly described, as being 
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the common receptacle of the hero-gods. Her birth is said to have taken CT,AF - 
place, when the whole earth was washed by the ocean, when the star of 
Orchomenus or Noah rode high in the heavens, and when all the brute 
creation dwelt together in peace and amity : and she herself is exhibited to 
us as the first apparent female, as equalling the world in antiquity, and as 
being produced at the commencement of a new age. The whole of this re¬ 
lates to the allegorical nativity of the Ark from tile deluge, after it bad con¬ 
veyed in safety over the mighty waters both birds and beasts and hero-gods* 
Accordingly, as soon as fierofe is born, or in other words as soon as the 
Ark grounds on the summit of mount Ararat, a venerable personage named 
Eon is introduced to our notice. He is said to have been a prophet; and 
he is described, as having been washed in the swelling floods of justice. In 
consequence of this oceanic purification, lie is restored from the decrepitude 
of old age to the vigour of youth, in the same manner as a serpent at stated 
intervals casts its skin and becomes young again. Approaching to the newly 
born Berob, with whom he is represented as being strictly coetaneous, he 
looses the veil of justice with which she had been swathed, and removes the 
mysterious coverinjg that shrouded her. This veil is doubtless the same as 
the veil of Isis or Juno :* and, by the removing of it, we must evidently, I 
think, understand the operiing of the door or hatchway in the side of the 
Ark. Such events were supposed to occur at the beginning of every world: 
hence Sanchoniatho rightly places Eon at the head of his mythological ge¬ 
nealogy.* 

3. The fable of the mundane egg, which gave birth to Protogonus, was 
well known to the Phenidans. Damasdus gives an account of their cosmo¬ 
gony from Mocbus, in which Ether and Air are thefirst principles. From 
them is produced Ulomut: who , bp commerce with himself (that is, with 
his female half, after he has divided himself into two persons, like the 
Brahma, Menu, and Viraj, of the Hindoos), begets Chusorus the first 
opener and afterwards an egg . The egg is heaoen: but, when it is broken 
in two , both heaven and earth areformed out of it .’ 

' Sec Plate 1. Fig. IS. * Nonni Diottys. lib. xli. p. 698 . 

' Damai. de princip. apud annot. in Phorn. de nat. deor. c. xvii. p. 179* 
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In this legend, Chusorus the first opener is certainly the great father, in 
his character of the god of the door or the god of opening: though, in din 
present instance, Cush, agreeably to the doctrine of repealed transmigr^ 
tion, appears to have usurped the honours of Noah; for Chusorus is Cush 
the Aurite, from whom the royal Phenidan Shepherds were descended. 
What he opens is the mystic floating egg, from the broken parts of which 
is framed the renovated Universe: and that opening is the same as the m* 
rooval of the veil of Berpfe by the hand of the regenerated Eon. 

IV. The Egyptian cosmogony, like the Phenician, is professedly of the 
Buddhic school: for the fullest account, which we have of it, is contained 
in a book ascribed to Hermes or Thoth: but Hermes or Thoth is the same 
person as Taut, who is said to have drawn up the Phenician system; and 
Taut again is the same as the oriental Tat or Buddha. 

1. According to this treatise, the materials of which (like those of the 
Persic Zend-Avesta) are probably genuine, whoever may have been the 
compiler of it; according to this treatise, there was originally a boundless 
darkness in the great abyss: but water and an Intelligent Ethereal Spirit 
acted by divine power in Chaos. Then sprang forth holy light: then the 
elements were compacted of the moist sandy substance of the chaotic mix¬ 
ture: then all the gods made an orderly distribution of things out of sc- 
mutative nature .' 

The Intelligent Ethereal Spirit here mentioned is the great father, to 
whom the pagans were wont to ascribe the office of creator : and he is styled 
an Intelligent Spirit , because he is the person, who was considered as the 
Soul of the World, who by the Hindoos is called Menu or Mind, and who 
under the appellation of Nous is celebrated by the Orphic Platonists as the 
parent of the three younger egg-born Noes or divine creative kings. 

2. With this celebrated demiurgic triad the Egyptians, like most other 
ancient nations, were well acquainted. In the- Hermetic theology, as we 
learn from Jamblichus, Emeph was reputed to be the ruler of all the celes¬ 
tial gods, and was described as a self-understanding Nous or Intellect. Yet 
before Emeph was placed another Intellect denominated Eicton ; who was 


* Sens. Sac. c. iii. init. apud Jackson’* Chron. Ant. 
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deemed the -first of beings, and who was to be worshipped only in the silence 
of deep abstraction. To these two Noes was added a third; who was spe¬ 
cially esteemed the creator of the world, and who bore the names of .Phtha 
and Amman' 

The Egyptian triad, thus stated, will teach us how to understand a cu¬ 
rious form of adjuration, which Cyril and Justin Martyr give to Orpheus, 
but which John Malela and the author of the Paschal Chronicle ascribe to 
Thoth or Hermes-Trismegistus. The difference however is immaterial; for 
the Orphic and Taautic systems were fundamentally the same. In the Pas¬ 
chal Chronicle, the oath is exhibited in the following terms. I adjure thee, 
the Heaven, the wise work of the great God: be propitious. I adjure 
thee, the Voice of the Father, which he first spake when he established 
the whole world by his counsel; the Voice of the Father which he first 
uttered, his only-begotten Word.* To the genuineness of this oath, in 
its present very suspicious form, I am inclined to give but little credit: 
it is evidently ah adjuration to the triplicated god of the Gentiles dressed 
up in a Christian garb. Finding that the pagans universally worshipped 
a triad of deity, and mistaking (as many modern writers have done) 
this triad of hero-gods for the Holy Trinity, the fathers have been apparently 
led, with more zeal than judgment, to heighten the colouring and to fill up 
the outline of the original form. In this opinion I am the rather confirmed 
by observing, that the author of the Paschal Chronicle lias thought proper 
to add the last clause of the adjuration to a fragment already sufficiently cor¬ 
rupted : the other writers, who have preserved the oath, are silent respect¬ 
ing the only-begotten Word. 

I apply the same remark to the response, said to have been given by an 
oracle to Tbulis one of' the early kings of Egypt, when fie inquired who 
that being was that ruled all things. First God, then the Word, and the 
Spirit with than. All these coalesce together, and proceed jointly into that 
unity, whose strength is the strength of ages .* The preceding response con- 

1 Jamb, dc Myster. sect. ▼iii. c. 3. 

• Chron. Pa«ch. p. 47- Comp. Cyril, cont. Julian, p. 23. Justin. Mart* Cohort, p. 73* 
MaL Chronog. p. 30. 

3 Chron. Patch* p. 4 6. 
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•°°* *• tains the precise doctrine of the Hindoos respecting their Trimiirti ; M for 
therefore I believe it to be genuine: but the dress in which it is exhibited by 
the author of the Paschal Chronicle, to whom we are indebted for its preset** 
vation, has, I think, but too evidently been borrowed from the Christian sane* 
tuaryi - Not indeed that the term Word was unknown to the Platonikts; 
they seem to have received it, as much of their theology was confessedly 6f 
barbaric origin, from the Mimra of the Targumists: yet so remarkable \ 
combination as God, the Word, and the Spirit, appears to myself at 
least of so very suspicious an aspect, that I cannot easily believe it to have 
been a genuine portion of the ancient oracle. 

3. The account, which Diogenes Laertius gives of the Egyptian cosmo 4 
gony, exactly agrees with that contained in the bode ascribed to Hermes^ 
Trismegistus. In the beginning was rude matter: then the Jour elements 
were separated out of it: and next animals were perfected. 1 It was in 
reality an atheistic system : for Diodorus Siculus represents it as founded; 
like that of the Phenicians, on mere physical principles, yet as deducing 
the origin of all things from the matter of heaven and earth blended toge¬ 
ther in a chaotic state.* 

4. We may observe, that the Egyptians, no less than the Phenicians, ve¬ 
nerated the goddess Night or Darkness: for the Night of one cosmogony 
seems evidently to be the Darkness of the other. This primeval deity, as 
I have already observed, is declared to be the same as Venus or the great 
mother. I am inclined to think, that, as the character of Venus is two-fold, 
so the identification of that goddess with Night or Darkness has arisen 
from a two-fold source. We are told by the sacred historian, that at the 
time of the first creation darkness was upon the face of the deep: and, 
from the account which he gives of the construction of the Ark, the in¬ 
terior of that smaller World, immediately before what the pagans deemed 
another creation, could have had little or no light except what was artificial. 
Both these circumstances were well known to the Gentiles, and are per¬ 
petually alluded to in their Mysteries. But Venus or the great mother is 
certainly both the Earth and the Ark: hence, from the darkness which pre- 


* Diog. Laer. in Procem. 


* Died. Bibl. lib. i. p. 7. 
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ceded each creation, she was esteemed the goddess of Night or Darkness, 
and all things are feigned to have been produced from the. womb of Night. 
Pamascius, in au inquiry respecting the first mundane principle, tells us, 
that the. Egyptians have chosen to celebrate the primal cause as unspeak- 
able; that they style it Daj'knets unknown ; that they mention it with a 
three-fold acclamation; and that they hold tills principle to be an incon- 
ccivable Darkness, night and Darkness past all imagination. 1 He further 
informs us, from Heraucus and Asclepiades, that to this unknown Dark¬ 
ness, the principle of all things, they added water and sand; and that from 
the combination of these they supposed a triad to have been produced, of 
which they made Camapbis the head.* We also learn from Plutarch, that, 
agreeably to the Mosaical cosmogony, they conceived darkness to be older 
than light; an opinion, which is equally true whether considered with re¬ 
ference to the first or to the second creation. 1 Their threef old acclamation 
to Darkness related, I have no doubt, to the triplicated character of the 
great mother: for, hy way of preserving a strict analogical correspon¬ 
dence between her and her. mystic consort, she was also feigned either to' 
liave multiplied herself into three goddesses or to possess three combined ; 
forms. In a similar manner, the triad of gods, produced from darkness 
water and saud at the beginning of the world, is clearly, I think, the great 
triple father ; who, according to the speculations of the pagans, was mani¬ 
fested as three emanating from one at the epoch of every new creation. 4 

* liryant on the plagues of Egypt, p. J70. Cudw. Intell. Syat. b. i. & 4. p. 414, pro- 

pcrly 35-i. 

* Damas. apud annot. iu Phornut. de nat. deor. c. xvli. p. 179. 

8 Plut. Sympos. lib. iv. p. 67O. 

4 1 suspect, that the Mother Night of the ancient Goths was the very same as the Universal 
Mother Night of the Orphic theology, and as the (Unproductive Night or Darkness of the 
Phcnician and Egyptian systems. They applied indeed this title to the longest night in the 
year: but their notion, that the world was created on such a night, sufficiently shews how we 
are to understand the appellation. At every annual recurrence of the longest night, they had a 
festival named Iuul in honour of their solar god Thor, who then astronomically began to rise 
from the giave nf the southern hemisphere and thus to represent on the sphere the resurrec¬ 
tion or new birth of the great father from the Ark which was esteemed his coffin. Mallet's 
North. Ant. vol, i. p. 130, 358. The Gothic or Scythian Iuul is evidently the lluii of the 


cji\p. v. 
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V. The cosmogony of tbe Persians is contained in the Zend-Avesta, a 
composition ascribed to their prophet Zeradusht or Zoroaster and trans¬ 
lated into French by M. Anquetil de Perron, who in his earliest youth had 
the merit of undertaking a voyage to India with no other view than to re¬ 
cover the writings of that ancient personage. How for this curious work is 
to be admitted .as containing fragments at least of genuine antiquity, is a 
point winch must be reserved for our future consideration :* at present I 
shall merely give some account of its history of the creation. 

According to the system of Zeradusht then, as it is set forth in the Zend- 
Avesta, the god Ormuzd created the world, not indeed in six days, but, 
what is very similar to it, at six different intervals. Each of these periods 
comprehended a considerable number of days, though not an equal one; yet, 
in the sum total, the six times amounted exactly to a whole year. During the 
first period were created the heavens; during the second, the waters. The 
third was allotted to the production of tbe earth; tbe fourth, to the forma¬ 
tion of trees and vegetables. During tbe fifth, the various tribes of ani¬ 
mals, aerial, sylvan, and aquatic, received their existence; and the sixth 
space of time, in almost exact conformity with the sixth day of the Mosaical 
cosmogony, was devoted solely to the creation of man. This was the moat 
honourable of all the productions of Ormuzd: and the person so produced, 
tbe general father of the human race, was compounded of a man and a bull. 
That being was succeeded by a second bull-man, a reappearance of the 
first, who flourished at the period of an universal deluge.* 

VI. The preceding cosmogony beare a striking and curious resemblance 
to that of the ancient Etrurians; a singular race of men, who were nearly 


Hindoos, and the Gule of the ancient Irish. Hence, on account of the time when it was ce¬ 
lebrated, the Saxons named Christmas Yeol or Yule. Both Thor or Taranatk, and luul or 
Gut or Golet, were titles of Buddha, who is the same as the Gothic Wod or Woden. The 
Goths or Scythians brought both the worship of this deity and .the great outlines of their 
mythology from their ancient settlements in Cashgar and Bokhara. They were universally 
and from a very remote period votaries of Buddha or Sacya. General Vallancey has given 
a Dissertation on the Irish Gule in Collect, de reb. Hibern. vol. iii. p. 468. 

* Vide infra book iii. chap. 3. f. II. 

■* Zend-Avest. voL iii. p. 348. Hyde de ret vet. Pers.p. l6l, 162. 
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tilled to the Hindoos and Egyptians, and from whom the Romans seem to CHAP - ¥ - 
have borrowed the most mysterious and recondite part of their theology. We 
are informed by Suidas, that a sage of that nation wrote a history, in which 
it is said, that God created the world in six thousand years, and appointed 
the same period of time to be the extent of its duration. In the first mille¬ 
nary he made the heaven and the earth; in the second, the visible firmament; 
in the third, the sea and all the waters that are in the earth; in the fourth, 
the sun, the moon, and the stars; in the fifth, every living soul of birds, rep¬ 
tiles, and quadrupeds, which have tbeir diode either in the air, on the land, 
orin the waters; and lastly, In the sixth, man alone. According therefore 
to the system of the old Etrurians, five millenaries preceded the formation 
of man, to which the whole of the sixth was devoted; while a remaining 
period of six thousand years comprehends the duration of the human race. 

So that the age of the world, from its commencement to its termination, 
will amount precisely to twelve thousand years.' 

1. Respecting this cosmogony it may be observed, that, among the ancients, 
millenaries and days appear to have been used convertibly, perhaps from an 
idea, sanctioned even by revelation, that a thousand years constituted a great 
day of the Creator.* Such a mode of speaking remarkably prevails among 
the Hindoos in computing the duration of die life of Brahma: and there can 
be little doubt, I think, that the twelve chiliads of the Etruscans are the same 
as the famous Indian period of twelve thousand years. ’ How this number 
came to be selected, we may gather from the cosmogony now under consi¬ 
deration. Because God reduced the world to order in six days, the old 
Etrurians extended the divine labour to six millenaries: and, on the other 
hand, from an imaginary analogy to the six days of the creation, they con¬ 
cluded, that the mundane system would last six thousand years ere it was 
resolved into its component chaos. The opinion has been adopted both into 
the Jewish, and into the Christian, church; into the latter, on the professed 
ground of the analogy of six millenaries to six days, and of a concluding 
seventh sabbatical millenary to a seventh day of rest: and, in support of the 


' Suid. Lex# Tvffavta. 
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theory, the convertibility of a day and a millenary has been seriously u rged 
from the language used (as I have already intimated) both by a prophet and 
by an apostle . 1 That the earthly reign of the Messiah will be closed by m 
triumphant period of a thousand years, is expressly foretold in the Apoca¬ 
lypse: but that that chiliad will be the seventh chiliad of the world, is no 
where intimated. Analogy might seem indeed to teach us, that, as the 
seventh day was the sabbath, so the sabbatism of the Millennium would 
coincide with the seventh mundane chiliad: but, as we have nothing to depend 
upon beyond a tradition deduced from this specious analogy, and as there is 
considerable reason for bettering that we are already far advanced into the se¬ 
venth chiliad from the creation, we are certainly not warranted in speaking so 
positively on the subject as some have done.* 

Si. Whatever may be the fate of such speculations, winch at least are harm¬ 
less, it is difficult to account for the universal division of time into weeks and 
for the very general notion that the seventh day was peculiarly holy, except 
from some tradition of the creation similar to those preserved by the Persians 
and Etrurians. A year is the revolution of the sun: a month is the revolu¬ 
tion of the moon: the mouth of thirty -days with the five epagomense is an at¬ 
tempt to adjust the course of the moon to that of the sun. None of these, 
except possibly the last, can be deemed arbitrary; because such admeasure¬ 
ments of time are founded on the physical motions of the heavenly bodies: 

* Si* thousand j tears the world shall subsist, mmd during one it shall be inn state tf deoas* 
tation. R. Retina in Gemar. Sanhed. cap. Cheleck. apud Hula. Theol. Judaic, lib. i. par. 3. 
p. 497- Tie tradition of Rabbi Elias. Sin thousand years are tie age of the world: two 
thousand are chaos ; two thousand are the Law; two thousand are the days of Messisa. Gaul- 
min de vit. et mort. Mosis. lib. iii. c. 2. To this tradition the later Jews, as it bas been 
proved by Peter Galatin, have added the following words : But, on account of our many 
and great sine, out of these there have passed assay what have p assed assay. See Mode's Works, 
b. y. c. 3. p. 893. Iren. lib. v. c. 28, SO. Just. Mart. Dial, cum Tryph. Jud. Lactam, 
lnstit. lib. vii. c. 14. Cyprian, lib. de exhort, mart. 

* There can scarcely, I think, be a doubt, that we ought to adopt the longer scheme of 
chronology, as it is called, in preference to that curtailed one which appears in the common 
Hebrew Pentateuch. 1 am myself inclined to follow the Seventy in their antediluvian chrono¬ 
logy, and the Samaritan Pentateuch in early postdiluvian chronology. See however Hales’a 
Cbrouol. vol. i. 
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hence their universal adoption cannot occasion any surprize; it is nothing *“**•■*• 
more than might have been expected. But a week is a portion of time wholly 
arbitrary: the general prevalence therefore of such a mode of computation 
cannot be accounted for in a similar manner ; still less can the opinion res¬ 
pecting the superior sanctity of the seventh day. Yet it is indisputable, that 
both the one and the other haoe obtained very widely throughout the world 
in all ages. The key to this remarkable circumstance is found in tike Mosafc- 
cal history of the creation, and in the singularly parallel cosmogonies of Etru¬ 
ria and Persia. 

3. With respect to the fact itself, Eusebius cites several of the ancient 
poets, who speak of the seventh day as being holy. Thus Hesiod and . 
mer unite in ascribing to it a superior degree of sanctity; and thus CallimaclmS 
and Linus assert, that, when it arrived, all things were finished.* Euse¬ 
bius further tells us from Porphyry, that the Phenicians consecrated one day 
in seven to their god Cronus :* Aulus Gellius mentions, that some of the 
heathen philosophers had a custom of teaching only on the seventh day:* Lam- 
pridius observes of Alexander Severn*, that on the seventh day he was wont 
to ascend to the capital and to frequent the temples :* and Luckn speaks tit 
the seventh day being given to schoolboys as a holy-day.* We may trace the 
same idea in the tradition, that Apollo instituted the Pythian games on the 
seventh day after he had slain the serpent Python;' perhaps also in the cu¬ 
rious legeud of Theodoras the Samothracian, preserved by Ptolemy Hephes- 
tion, that Jupiter after his birth laughed incessantly seven days : 1 * * 4 * * 7 but we re- 

1 Eutcb. Pnep. Evan. lib. xiii. c. 13. Flagmen. Lini ex Aristob. Poes, philos. H.IStepb. 

p. 112. 

* Euseb. Pnep. Evan. lib. i. c. 9* 

’ A ill. Gcll. Noct. Attic, apud Gale. Suetonius says the same of Diogenes the grammarian 
of Rhodes. In Tiber, xxxii. 

4 Lamp rid. in Alex. Sev. apud Gale. 

* Lucian, in Pseudol. apud Gale. 

* SchoL Pind. in proleg. ad Pyth. The victory of Apollo over Pylhon 9 at we shall hereafter 
see, is the victory of Noah over the deluge. Why it was celebrated on the seventh day, may 
be learned from Gen. viii. 10, 12: but Noah’s observance of weeks must be deduced from 
i he creation. 

v PtoL Heph. Nov. Hist lib, vii. See also Cml. Rhodig. Lect Ant. lib. xxii.c. It. 
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book i. cognize it with perfect distinctness in the observance of a sabbath by the 
ancient inhabitants of Arabia previous to the era of Mohammed, and in the 
hebdomadal devotional rest of the natives of Pegu and Guinea.* The very 
names indeed of the days, differing in different nations, yet always amount¬ 
ing to the number seven, prove the universality of a mode of computation, 
which prevailed alike among the Indians, the Egyptians, the Celts, the Scla- 
vonians, the Greeks, and the Romans.* It was not therefore without reason, 
that Eusebius observes, that not only the Hebrews, but almost all the philo¬ 
sophers and poets, acknowledged the seventh day as being peculiarly holy; 
that Josephus affirms, that there was no state, whether Greek or Barbarian, 
winch did not own a seventh day’s rest from labour; that Clemens Alexan- 
drinus remarks, that Greeks as well as Jews observed the seventh day as holy; 
that Dion Cassius deduces the universal practice of computing by weeks from 
the Egyptians, or, as be should rather have said, from the primitive ancestors 
of the Egyptians who were equally the ancestors of all mankind; that Tbeo- 
philus of Antioch speaks of the every where prevailing sanctification of a 
seventh day, as a palpable matter of fact; and that Philo declares the sabbath 
to be a festival, not of this city or of that city, but of the universe.* A prac¬ 
tice so general, a practice which may be carried back at least as high as the 
deluge, 1 * 3 4 5 could not have been borrowed from the Jews. As Abp. Usher justly 
observes, the heathens had their, knowledge of God and the sabbath by tradi¬ 
tion from thefirst fathers, who lived before the dispersion. * Even the Mo- 
saical method of reckoning by nights instead of by days, or rather of making 
the evening precede the morning, has prevailed in more than one nation. 
The Athenians computed the space of a day from sunset to sunset: 6 and, 
from a similar custom of our Gothic ancestors during their abode in the forests 


1 Purch. Pilgrim, b. iii. c. 2. b. v. c. 5. b. vi. c. 15. 

* Dion. Cass. lib. xxxiii. Isid. lib. v. c. 30, 92. Helronld. lib* i. c. 84. Philost. lib. iii. 

•c. 18* apud Grot. 

3 Euseb. Praep. Evan. lib. xiii. c. 14. Joseph, adv. Apion. lib. ult Clem. Alex. Strom, 
lib. v. Dion. Cass. lib. xxxiii. Theoph* ad Autol. lib. xi. Phil, apud Grot, et Gale. 

4 See Gen. viii. 10, 12. 

5 Usher's Disc, on the sabbath, p. 73. 

6 Aul. Gell. Noct. Attic, lib. iii. c. 2. In lib. iii. c. 10, there are various refined re¬ 
marks on the number seven, much in the manner of the Pythagoreans. 
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q{ Germany/ words expressive of such a mode of calculation have been derived 
into our own language.* The same custom, as we are.informed by Cesar, 
prevailed among the Celtic nations; and it evidently originated from the cir¬ 
cumstance of night preceding day both at the literal and at the postdiluvian 
creation. All the Gault, says he, conceive themselves , to be sprung from 
father Die, that is to say, the great lather of gods and men, who in every 
quarter of the globe was esteemed an infernal deity: and they assert it to 
have been handed damn to them by the Druids. For this reason they measure 
time, not by the number of days, but of nights. Accordingly, they observe* 
their birth-days and the beginnings of months and years in such a manner, 
as to cause the day to follow the night. 1 * * 

VII. From ancient .Persia and Etruria we may next proceed to Hindos- 
tan. The Institutes of Menu are supposed by their translator Sir Williain 
Jones to have been composed no less than 1280 years before the Christian era: 
consequently, the author of them must have flourished not very long after the 
days of Moses. 4 This Hipdpo tract commences with the following account 
of the creation. 

Menu sat reclined, with his attention fxed on one object, the supreme 
Qod; when the divine sages approached him ; and, after mutual salutations 
in due form,, delivered thefollowing address: Deign, sovereign ruler, to ap r 
prize us of the sacred laws in their order ; for thou, lord, and thou only 
amongst mortals , knowest the true sense, the first principle, and the prescribed 
ceremonies, of this universal supernatural Veda, unlimited in extent and 
unequalled in authority. 

He, whose powers were,measureless, being thus requested by the great 
sages, saluted them all with reverence, and gave them a comprehensive an¬ 
swer, saying. Be it heard l 

This universe existed only in the first divine idea, yet unexpanded, as if in¬ 
volved in darkness, imperceptible, undefineable, undiscoverablc by reason, un¬ 
discovered by revelation. Then the sole self-existing power, himself undiscern- 

1 Tacit. de mor. Germ. c. 11. 

* Such as fortnight, tennigkt . 

* Caesar, de bell. Gall. lib. vi. c. 18. 

4 1 suspect, that the documents at least, on which this work is founded, are still older; 
that they are as ancient in fact, as the building of the tower; 
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ed by making this world discernible, appeared with undiminished glory, 
dispelling the gloom. He, whom the mind alone can perceive, whose essence 
eludes the external organs, who has no visible parts, who exists from eter¬ 
nity, even he, the said of all beings, whom no being can comprehend, shone 
forth in person. 

He, haring willing to produce various beingsfrom his own divine substance, 
first with a thought created the waters, and placed m them a productive seed. 
The seed became an egg, bright as gold, blaring like the luminary with a 
thousand beams: and in that egg he was bom himself, in the form of Brah¬ 
ma, the great forefather if all spirits. The waters are eaUed nara, because 
they were the production of Nara or the Spirit if God: and, since they 
were his first ayana or place of motion, he is thence named Narayana or 
mooing on the waters. 

From that which is the first cause, not the object of sense, existing every 
where in substance, not existing to our perception, without beginning or 
end, was produced the divine male, famed in all worlds under the appellation 
of Brahma. In that egg the great power sat inactive a whole year of the 
creator ; at the dose of which, by his thought alone, he caused the egg to 
divide itself. Andfrom its two divisions he framed the heaven above, and 
the earth beneath: in the midst he placed the subtle ether, the tight regions, 
and the permanent receptacle of the waters. From the supreme soul he drew 
forth Mind, existing substantially, though unperceived by sense, immaterial : 
and, before Mind or the reasoning power, he produced Consciousness, the 
internal monitor, the ruler. And before them both he produced the great 
Principle <f the soul, or first expansion of the divine idea—He framed all 
creatures — 

From his image, or appearance in visible nature, proceed the great ele¬ 
ments, endued with peculiar powers, and Mind with operations infinitely 
subtle, the unperishable cause of all created forms. This universe therefore 
is compactedfrom the minute portions of those seven divine and active prin¬ 
ciples, the great Soul or first emanation. Consciousness, andfive perceptions ; 
a mutable universefrom immutable ideas — 

He too first assigned to all creatures distinct names, distinct acts, and 
distinct occupations — He, the supreme ruler, created an a ssemblag e f in- 
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ferior deities, with fame attributes and pure souls, and a number of genii 
exquisitely delicate: and he prescribed the sacrifice ordainedfrom the begin¬ 
ning—He gave being to time, and the divisions of time; to the stars also, 
and to the planets; to rivers, oceans, and mountains; to level plains, and 
uneven vaUies ; to devotion, speech, complacency, desire, and wrath ; and to 
the creation, which shall presently be mentioned: for he willed the existence 
of all those created things. 

For the sake of distinguishing actions, he made a total difference between 
right and wrong; and enured these sentient creatures to pleasure and pain, 
cold and heat, and other opposite pairs. With very minute transformable 
portions of the five elements, all this perceptible world was composed in fit 
order. And, in whatever occupation the supreme lord first employed any 
vital soul, to that occupation the same soul attaches itself spontaneously, 
when it receives a new body again and again. Whatever quality, noxious or 
innocent, harsh or mild, unjust or Just, false or true, he corf erred on ary 
thing at its creation; the same quality enters it of course on its future 
births — 

That the human race might be multiplied, he caused the Brahmen, the 
Cshatrya , 1 the Vaisya, and the Sudra, “ to proceed from his mouth, his arm, 
his thigh, and hisfoot. Having divided his own substance, the mighty power 
became half male, halffemale, or nature active and passive ; and from that 
female he produced Viraj. Know me, O most excellent of Brahmens, to be 
that person, whom the male power Viraj, having performed austere devo¬ 
tion, produced by himself me, the secondary framer of all this visible world. 

It was I, who, desirous of giving birth to a race of men, p er for me d very 
difficult religious duties, and first produced ten lords of created beings, emi¬ 
nent in holiness — They, abundant inglory, produced seven other Menus, to¬ 
gether with deities, and the mansions of deities, and great sages unlimited 
in power, benevolent germ, and fierce giants, blood-thirsty savages, heavenly 
choristers, nymphs and demons, huge serpents and snakes of smaller size. 


* It is sometimes written in a more pronounceable form Kcttree or Cuttrcc. 

% These are the four great Hindoo castes, the priest, the soldier or military nobleman, the 
tradesman, and the labourer. 
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BooK birds of mighty wing, and separate companies of Pitris or progenitors of 
mankind, lightnings and thunder-bolts, clouds and coloured bows of Indra, 
falling meteors, earth-rending vapours, comets, and luminaries of various 
degrees, horse faced sy Ivans, apes,Jish, and a variety of birds, tame: cattle, 
deer, men, and ravenous beasts with two rows of teeth, small and large rep¬ 
tiles, moths, lice, fleas, and common flies, with every biting gnat, and im¬ 
moveable substances of distinct sorts. 

Thus was this whole assemblage of stationary and moveable bodies framed 
by those high-minded beings, through the force of their own devotion and at 
my command, with separate actions allotted to each— 

All transmigrations, recorded in sacred books, from the state of Brahma 
to that of plants, happen continually in this tremendous world of beings; a 
world always tending to decay. He, whose powers are incomprehensible 
having thus created both me and this universe, was again absorbed in the 
supreme spirit, changing the time of energy for the time of repose. When 
that power awakes, then has this world its full expansion; but, when he 
slumbers with a tranquil spirit, then the whole system fades aroay. For, 
while he reposes as it were in calm sleep, embodied spirits, endued with prin¬ 
ciples of action, depart from their several acts, and the mind itself becomes 
inert: and, when they once are absorbed in that. supreme essence, then the 
divine soul of all beings withdraws his energy, and placidly slumbers. Then 
too this vital-soul of created bodies, with all the organs of sense and of action, 
remains long immersed in the first idea or in darkness, and performs not its 
natural functions, but migrates from its corporeal frame. When, being 
again composed of minute elementary principles, it enters at once into vege¬ 
table or animal seed, it then assumes a new form. Thus that immutable 
power, by waking and reposing alternately, revivifies and destroys in eternal 
succession, this whole assemblage of locomotive and immoveable creatures. 

He, having enacted this code of laws, himself taught it fully to me in the 
beginning: afterwards I taught it to Mairichi and the nine other holy sages. 
This my son Bhrigu will repeat the divine code to you without omission; for 
that sage learned f from me to recite the whole of it. 

Bhrigu, great and wise, having thus been appointed by Menu to promulge 
his Urns, addressed all the Rishis with an affectionate mind, saying: Heart 
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From this Menu, named Swayambhieoa or sprung from the self-existent, auF,T * 
came sir descendants, or Menus, each giving birth to a race of his own, all 
exalted in dignity, eminent in power—The seven Menus (or those first crea¬ 
ted, who are to be followed by seven more), of whom Swayambhuva is the 
chief, have produced and supported this world of moving and stationary be¬ 
ings, each in his own antara orihe period of his reign*—There are number¬ 
less Menwantaras ; creations also and destructions of worlds, innumerable: 
the being supremely exalted performs all this, with as much ease, as if in 
sport; again and again, for the sake of conferring happiness .* 

1. We might easily be led to imagine by taking a hasty view of the exor¬ 
dium of the preceding cosmogony, that the Hindoos ascribed the creation of 
the world to the true God, and that the Institutes of Menu treated exclusively 
of the same primeval transactions as those detailed in the beginning of the 
book of Genesis: but, if we advance further and carefully attend to the ge¬ 
neral drift of the whole, we shall find that such is by no means the case. 

The imagined supreme being is represented as casting a seed into the all- 
prevailing waters: the seed becomes an egg, floating upon their surface: and 
the creator is himself born in the character of Brahma, the universal father 
of spirits, out of that egg, after he had sat inactive within it during the space 
of a great year. From the circumstance of his thus floating on the waters, 
he receives the name of Narayana : which is also a title of Vishnou, and 
for precisely the same reason; that kindred deity being similarly de¬ 
scribed, as floating in a state of deep repose on the surface of the vast abyss, 
during the intermediate period between two worlds, either in an egg, or on 
the navicular leaf of the Banian tree, or on a mighty serpent coiled up in 
the form of a boat. Now the characters of Brahma and Vishnou are allowed 
by the Hindoo mythologists to melt into each other, and both again to melt 
into that of Siva; so that their Trimurti being really but one deity who tripli¬ 
cates himself, whatever is true of the one is equally true of all. But Siva 
floats in the ship Argha on the surface of the deluge: consequently, the 
floating of Brahma and Vishnou in the several marine vehicles in which they 
are placed must mean the very same as the voyage of Siva in the Argba. 

Thus we shall be brought to the conclusion, that the Hindoo history of the 


2 H 


' Here follows the monstrous chronological system of the Hindoos. 
* instit. of Menu. chap. >. 

Pag. Idol. vol. r. 
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took i. creation is largely intermingled With allusions to the deltige, that the iflWgihed 
creator is Ho other than the great hither, and that the yeaf during whidh 
he is inclosed within the floating egg has been borrowed front the year during 
Which Noah was shut bp in the Ark. 

8. This drill be yet further evident, if we consider the character of Mefttt. 

The personage, to whom the Institutes are ascribed, is the first Menu or 
Menu-Swayambhuva. But Menu-Swayambhuva is certainly Adam, as the 
seventh Menu or Menu-Vaivaswata is ho less certainly Noah. Now in the 
persons of SwayambhuVa and his three sons the Hindoo Tritaurtl is believed 
to have been incarnate: and, since exactly the same events take place and 
die same persons reappear at the commencement of every world, we must 
deem the Trimurti to have been similarly incarnate in Vaivaswata and his 
thrbe sons. Hence, as the imagined creator proves to be the egg-bora 
Brahma; so Brahma himself, in conjunction With Vishnou and Siva, proves 
to be the triplicated Swayambhuva. 

Accordingly, We are told, that Brahma is man both Collectively and indi¬ 
vidually ; and there Ore certain parts of his history, which clearly demon¬ 
strate him to have been the first man. In his hermaphroditic quality, he 
identifies himself with Siva, with the Orphic Jupiter, and With the great fa¬ 
ther Wheresoever worshipped. He is the same also fes Viraj his supposed 
son, and Viraj again is the same as Menu: for ekactly the same actions are 
given to Viraj, which are also given to Brahma. In a curious passage in 
the Yajur Veda, which I have already had occasion to notice, Viraj, like 
Brahma, appears as an hermaphrodite, and then divides himself into man 
And Woman: from this pair is descended the whole human race. The man 
and the Woman next successively assume the forms of different animals: and 
from the several pairs, into which they are metamorphosed, is produced the 
brute creation. Much the same idea is entertained of the first Menu ; who, 
as I have just observed, is Brahma incarnate, and consequently is one per¬ 
son both with Viraj and the pretended demiurge. Menu produces from 
himself a daughter named Satarupa, and by an incestuous connection with 
her becomes the parent of all mankind: in a similar manner, Viraj produces 
from himself a female; who at first hesitates to admit his embraces lest she 
should incur the guilt of incest, but who afterwards by a varied intercourse 
with him becomes the universal mother both of men and animals. Thus, as 
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the demiurge, Brahma, Menu, and Viraj, all melt into each other, and are •***•*• 
evidently, as the Hindoo theologists declare and as their own actions testify, 
one and the same person ; so we may rest assured, that that person is no 
Other than the great father, who was believed to appear with his three sons 
at the commencement of every world, and to whom the office erf’ creation or 
rather of renovation is ascribed to the exclusion of the real first cause. 

With this opinion the whole of the preceding cosmogony exactly accords. 

We are told indeed, and we might be hastily led to imagine, that it was really 
a history of the ereation; that is to say, in the same manner as the exordium 
of Genesis is properly a history of the creation: but, as we proceed, we 
find that it treats but of one creation among thousands; and, as all those 
thousands are exactly similar, an account of one is in effect an account of 
them all. Hence, as the Hindoos believe that the process of the creation 
over which Adam presided exactly resembled that of the creation over which 
Noah presides, their cosmogony is more or less a history of the renovation of 
the earth after the deluge; and again, on the other hand, their account of the 
deluge is more or less a cosmogony. 

3. That the view which I have taken of this cosmogony is a just one, 
namely that it has throughout a double reference to the creation and the de¬ 
luge in consequence of the received doctrine of a succession of similar worlds, 
is manifest from the following compressed statement which Sonnerat exhi¬ 
bits of Hindoo philosophy. 

On the death of Brahma , all the worlds will suffer a deluge: all the 
Andons will be broken: and Cailasa and Vaicontha (or the highest summit 
of mount Meru which towers above the surrounding waters, and the Boating 
Paradise of Vishnou in the sea of milk where he reposes on the bosom of 
Lacshmi; in other words, mount Ararat and the Aik) will only remain. At 
that time, Vishnou, taking a leaf of the tree called Allemaron, will place 
himself on the leaf under the figure <f a very little child, and thus float on 
the sea of milk sucking the toe of his right foot’ He will remain in this 
posture, until Brahma anew comesforth from his navel in a tamarind flower. 

It is thus, that the ages and worlds succeed each other, and are perpetually 
renewed .* 

1 A rude attempt to mould the body of the deity into the form of a circle. 

* Sonnerat. vol. i* p. 22 6 . apud Moor’s Hind. Panth. p. 103. 
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■o'* *• The infancy of the floating Vishnou is doubtless the same as the infancy of 
the solar god of the Egyptians, who was represented as a child floating in 
die calix of the lotos. Such a mode of exhibiting him alludes very plainly 
to the regeneration of the great father: who, in the capacity of one bora 
again from the womb of his mother at the beginning of every new world, is 
thence consistently enough depicted as an infant. From this source origi¬ 
nated the fable of the infant Bacchus being'exposed in an ark on the surface 
of the ocean, and a variety of other kindred tales respecting the supposed 
infancy of the gods. The fable indeed of Bacchus affords an excellent com¬ 
ment both on the Hindoo and the Egyptian legend. What Sonnerat calls 
the AUemaron leaf is the leaf of the Banian tree: and the tamarind flower, 
which he describes as being the watery cradle of Brahma, is in reality the cup 
of the lotos. Mr. Moor rightly conjectures, that the leaf and the lotos mean 
the same thing. But that thing, as we learn from the more literal Greek 
fable, is an ark, which was set afloat on the sea: and, in exact accordance 
with the Greek fable, the lotos is declared by the Hindoos to be a symbol of 
the ship Argha, which safely bore the god Siva over the waters of the deluge. 

4. It is observable, that in the present cosmogony there is a certain de¬ 
gree of confusion respecting the genealogy of Menu s descendants. Sway- 
ambhuva is described, as first producing ten lords of created beings; who 
again, in their turn, produce seven other Menus: yet the head of the seven 
Menus is Swayambhuva himself; from whom accordingly, it is afterwards 
said, that the six younger Menus were successively born. 

The best method of solving this difficulty is that proposed by Mr. Wil- 
ford. Let the seven Menus, produced from the ten lords, be the same as 
the seven Rishis, who, when each successive world is destroyed by a deluge, 
are the companions of Menu in the ark: and the whole confusion w ill be re¬ 
moved in a manner perfectly according with the scriptural account. In this 
case, Menu-Swayambhuva or Menu-Adima will be Adam, as both his name 
and his history indeed evidently shew him to be: the ten lords descended 
from him will lie the ten generations of patriarchs from Adam to Noah: and 
the seven Menus, or more properly the seven Rishis, who succeed the ten 
. lords, and who are therefore contemporary with Menu-Vaivaswata or Noah, 
will be, as their history equally shew-s, the family of the arkite great father, 
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inasmuch as they are jointly preserved with him in a ship from the fury of ««*»•▼• 
the deluge. 

5. I take it that Menu, whether considered as Adam or as Noah, is in 
reality the head of that curious triad of abstract ideas (if I may so speak), 
which the speculative Hindoos have introduced so conspicuously into their 
cosmogony. We are told, that from the great Soul, that is from the great 
father, who was believed to be at once the Soul of the World and the univer¬ 
sal parent of human souls, Brahma produced a triad consisting of Mind, 
Consciousness, and psychic Principle. 

This, I am persuaded, is a mere philosophical refinement almost exactly 
similar to that of the Platonists, who educed from the elder Nous or Mind 
three younger Noes. And I am the more confirmed in my opinion by the 
signification of the word Menu, the import of which in the Sanscrit is Mind: 
so that, when we are taught that Mind was generated from the great Soul, we 
are in effect taught that Menu was thus generated. Such refinements, as I 
have already observed, arose from the character of Mind or Intellect being 
attributed to the great father in contradistinction to inert Matter, which was 
sometimes given to him as a body and sometimes as a consort. Agreeably 
to these notions, we may observe, that, while Brahma is awake, the world 
is said to have its full expansion; but, when be slumbers, the whole system 
fades away. Then every soul, which had emanated from him, is absorbed 
into his essence: all things are resolved into their first principles: and the 
world, his visible imago, ceases to exist, until the deity awakes from his placid 
slumber, and a new order of things commences exactly similar to that which 
had preceded it. 

VIII. The cosmogony of China bears a considerable resemblance to that 
of Hindostan. 

The first of men was Puoncu. He was born out of chaos, as it were out 
of an egg. From the shell of this egg, in the deep gloom of night, were 
formed the heavens; from the white of it was made the atmosphere; and from 
the yolk, the earth. In point of order, the heavens were first created; the 
foundations of the earth were next laid; the atmosphere was then diffused 
round the habitable globe; and last of all men were called into existence.' 

1. Most of the remarks, which have been made ou the Hindoo cosmo¬ 
gony, are equally applicable to this: and the character of Puoncu in parti¬ 
cular decidedly confirms all that has been said respecting Brahuia. The ex- 


' Marlin. Hist. Sin. lib. i. p. 13* 
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actly similar birth of each from die sacred egg indisputably proves them to 
be the same person. Now I have contended, that Brahma, though repre¬ 
sented by the Hindoos as the creator, is in reality no other than the great 
father; who appears with his three sons at the commencement of each world, 
and from whom the whole human race is descended. Agreeably to this opi¬ 
nion, the Chinese inform us, that the egg-bom Puoncu, who dearly most be 
identified with Brahma, is neither a god nor a creator, hot merely the first of 
men. Arguing from the analogy of other cosmogonies, I apprehend, that 
Puoncu unites in his own person the characters both of Adam and Noah: in 
other words, he is that great universal father, who was thought to be suc¬ 
cessively produced iu a human form, at the beginning of every world, from 
the egg which floated on the waters of the circumfluent ocean during the in¬ 
termediate period of a divine year. 

2. Further light is thrown on the cosmogony of the Chinese by some cu¬ 
rious passages in their book Y-king. This volume is said to be as old as 
Confucius, who flourished five centuries before Christ: and it is the most 
ancient, the most obscure, and the most esteemed, of all their national re¬ 
cords. The word Y-king signifies the bock of Y: and the book received its 
name from the mystery of which it treats ; for the mystery in question was 
hieroglyphically represented by a figure, resembling the Greek T or the Ro¬ 
man Y. 

This book teaches, that the heaven and the earth had a beginning, and 
therefore much more the human race: that, after the heaven and the earth, 
all material things were formed: then, male and female; and then, husband 
and wife: that (what they call) the great Term, is the great Unity and the 
great Y: that Y has neither body nor figure: and that all, which have body 
and figure, were made by that which has neither body nor figure. It further 
teaches, that tile great Term or the great Unity comprehends three: and it 
describes this comprehension to be of such a nature, that the one is three, 
and that the three are one. Tao, it informs us, is Life: the first has produced 
the second: the txvo have produced the third: and the three have made all 
things. He, whom the spirit perceiveth and whom the eye cannot see, is 
called Y. This character Y is explained by Hin-chin in the following words: 
At the first beginning , Reason subsisted in the Unity: that is it, which made 
and divided the heaven and the earth, which changed and perfected all things . 1 

1 Mcmoires Chinoisapud Bryant in Phil. Jud. p. 585—287. 
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3. Mr. Bryant is willing to refer the preceding tradition to the knowledge, 
which the Chinese had of the triple nature of God. In this opinion I find 
it impossible to agree with him. 

The triad of the Chinese is described in terms so exactly similar to those, 
by which the Hindoos set forth the attributes of their Trimurti, that we can 
scarcely, I think, doubt, that whatever the one means the other must also 
mean. Now the Hindoo Trimurti, springing from the unity of a yet more 
ancient god, is believed to become incarnate, at the commencement of every 
new world, in the persons of Menu and his three sons. But Menu is that 
great father; who, immortal in his nature and perpetually reappearing, is 
said at the close of each mundane system to be preserved with seven com¬ 
panions in an ark from the fury of an universal deluge. Hence it is suffi¬ 
ciently evident, that by the Hindoo Trimurti we are to understand the great 
father triplicating himself, or (in other words) begetting three sons, at the 
beginning of every similar renovated world. The triplication itself they are 
wont to style delusion ; intimating, that all things really spring from the unity 
of the great father, and tharhis three sons or three powers are such mere 
varied multiplications of himself that they are mutually the same with each 
Other and collectively the same with the paternal unity. 

Precisely similar are the ideas entertained of the Chinese triad. The 
three are virtually identified with the one, and the one is virtually identified 
with the three. To this triplicated monad, as was universally the case 
throughout the pagan world with respect to the great father, the office of 
creator is ascribed: and we may observe exactly the same notions concerning 
Reason or Intellect or Mind in the philosophy of the Chinese, as those which 
make so prominent a figure in the systems of the Hindoos and the Greek 
Platonists. Reason, we are told, subsisted at first in the Unity. Thu 
Reason is the Mind or Menu of the Hindoos, and the Nous of the Orphic 
and Platonic philosophers: for the Chinese Reason afterwards triplicates itself; 
precisely in the same manner, as Menu (in whom.the Trimurti is incarnate) 
begets three sons, and as Nous produces three younger demiurgic Noes. 
By Reason subsisting in the Unity, they meant the great father considered 
as the Soul or Intellectual Principle of the Universe: and, by the same Rea- 
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book i. son multiplied into three, they meant the great transmigrating father of the 
human race at the head of his triple offspring. 

I need scarcely observe, that they plainly invented the hieroglyphical figure 
Y to exhibit this mystic union of their three in one. 

4. The propriety of this opinion will, if I mistake not, be yet further 
established by inquiring a little more minutely into thfe character of the Chi¬ 
nese triad. 

In the legend, as translated by the author of the Manures Chinois and as 
cited above, three persons only are mentioned, of whom Tao or Life is the 
first: but in the same legend, as it is rendered both by du Halde and le 
Compte, four persons are mentioned, of whom the three younger, just as in 
the case of the Hindoo and Platonic triads, proceed from a fourth anterior to 
them. According to du Halde, Tao or Reason hath produced one, one 
hath produced two, two have produced three, and three have produced all 
things .* According to le Compte, Eternal Reason produced one, one pro¬ 
duced two, two produced three, and three produced all things .* 

Here we have Reason or Mind placed at the head of the triad which ema¬ 
nates from it; that Reason, which, as I liave just observed, the pagans con¬ 
stantly identify with the great father, and which they represent as the ani¬ 
mating Soul of the World. Now it is obvious, that such a generation as 
this, while it accurately corresponds in point of number with the great father 
and his three sons, does by no means agree with what we are taught to be¬ 
lieve respecting the Jewish and Christian Trinity. Yet such is the veiy gene¬ 
ration, which is set forth iu the book Y-king: for the great Term is said to 
be at once the great Unity and the great Y; the Unity comprehending within 
itself the Triad, and the Triad emanating from the Unity. 

Nor is this all: we are further taught, in exact accordance with those spe¬ 
culations of the pagans which constituted the very basis of their mythology, 
that, powerful as the great Term is supposed to be, his existence has never¬ 
theless in one sense had a commencement. IVe must know, saysVang- 
Chin in his commentary, that, in the beginning, when as yet the great Term 

1 Du Haldc’s Hist, of China, vol. iii. p. 30. 

*Le Compte'* Journ. through Chin. p. 318. 
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was not in being, there existed an active and inexhaustible Reason, which cu * T * 
no image can represent, which no name can designate, which is infinite 
in every respect, and to which nothing can be added. 1 The non-existence 
of the Term, spoken of in this passage, relates, I apprehend, to that 
supposed intermediate period between two worlds, when both the de¬ 
miurgic triad and the whole Universe are absorbed into the single essence of 
the great father. At that time, Reason or Intellect or Mind, the caba¬ 
listic name of the paternal unity considered as the Soul of the World, 
alone exists, floating on the surface of the ocean either in the egg or on the 
lotos or in the sacred ship, and either sunk in a state of. deep repose or 
engaged in profound meditation upon his own nature. When the hour of 
creation arrives, then he changes the season of rest for the season of 
energy. First he produces from himself the mysterious triad of the great 
Term: and afterwards, by the instrumentality of that triad, he calls the 
Universe into renovated existence. 

This, judging both from the general tenor of the Chinese cosmogony and 
from the analogy of other parallel gentile systems, is meant, I have little 
doubt, by the solitary existence of Reason or Mind, the Menu of the Hindoos 
and the Nous of the Platonists, previous to the birth of that great triplicated 
Term, who is represented as the creator of the world. 

IX. From China we may pass to the neighbouring empire of Japan : and 
here again we shall find the cosmogony to be deeply tinctured with dilu- 
vianism. * 

According to the tradition of the Sintoists, the most ancient sect of idola¬ 
ters in that country, all things indeed originated from a chaos: but the ge¬ 
neral tenor of the legend shews with sufficient plainness, that the chaos al¬ 
luded to is that produced by the flood; or, to speak perhaps more properly, 
by that flood which was equally supposed to precede every mundane reno¬ 
vation. It is said, in their mysterious book Odaiki, that, in the be¬ 
ginning of the opening of all things, a chaos floated, as flshes swim in 
the water for pleasure. 'Out of this chaos arose a thing like a prickle, 
movegble and transformable. This thing became a soul or spirit: and 

1 Mem. Chin, spud Bryant in Phil. Jud. p. 287. 
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a09KI ‘ this spirit is called Kusnto-Ko-Lats-No-MikottoS He was tbe first of 
the seven original spirits, whom they divide into the three elder andths 
four younger. The three elder are said to have had no wives: bat 
the four younger had each his proper consort. The last of them is held 
in peculiar veneration by the Japanese as being the parent of the second 
race of hero-gods, whom they suppose to be five in number, bat in¬ 
ferior both in purity and dignity to the first race. Respecting the ori¬ 
gin of the third race or that of ordinary men, there appears, so far as I am 
able to collect from Koempfer, to be a difference of opinion among them; 
some deducing it from the eldest of tbe five hero-gods of the second race, 
and some from the youngest of them. The lives of the first race they ex¬ 
tend to an enormous term of years : the lives of the second race they di¬ 
minish in length; yet, diminished as they are, they far exceed the duration* 
to which human life is now limited. The hereditary ecclesiastical emperors 
of the Japanese claim their right to dominion by the patriarchal tenure df 
primogeniture in a direct line from these two successive races of hero- 
gods.* 

1. The very first expression in this cosmogony is familiar to those, who 
are in the least accustomed to mythological studies. The opening of all 
things, with which tbe Japanese history of the creation commences, relates, 
I have no doubts to the bursting or opening of the sacred egg, from which 
the greattriplicated father and the whole world are equally produced. But, 
as that egg is a symbol of double import representing both the World and 
the Ark; the notion of its having once been opened and of the whole Uni¬ 
verse having proceeded from its interior, after it had floated a divine year 
on the surface of the ocean, must have chiefly originated from the opening 
of tbe door in the Ark and from tbe egress of all the living creatures and 
vegetable seeds, which had been preserved of the first creation, and which 
constituted the rudiments of the second. Hence the great diluvian patriarch, 
who is said to have been bom out of tbe opening egg, was worshipped un¬ 
der tbe name of Baal-Peor or the lord of opening: and, from an idea that the 

1 Koerapfer's Hist, of Japan, b. iii. c. 1. 

* Koempfer's Hist, of Jap. b. i. c. 7. b. ii. c. 1. 
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Ark was an universal mother, he was considered as the masculine principle catf * r 
of generation, and was adored by his apostate descendants with all the 

abominations of the phallic worship. 1 Hence also Mylitta or Venus, the- 

goddess of the Ark, was called Prothyrka or the tutelary patronets of the 
door; and, being ever worshipped in conjunction with the great father, was es¬ 
teemed the female principle of generation. And hence Janus, whose history 
proves him to be the same as Noah, was venerated as a divinity, who pre¬ 
sided over doors, and who was connected in a peculiar manner with shutting , 
and opening. 

2. The long lives ascribed to the seven great spirits, and the shorter lives 
ascribed to their five successors though still of a duration far exceeding that 
of the present life of man, are in themselves sufficient to teach us the true 
eras of these Japanese demigods: we have in fact only to compare the fa¬ 
bulous narrative with the literal history of Moses. The life of the human 
race was of the same average length before the deluge: but, in the very first 
generation after that awful catastrophe, it began to shorten; and its. gra¬ 
dual abbreviation continued, until it was ultimately fixed at its pretent aver¬ 
age length. Hence it is evident, that the seven elder hero-gods of Japan 
must represent the antediluvians, and that the five younger must shadow out 
the yet long-lived postdiluvians ere the age of man finally settled at its pre¬ 
sent curtailed duration. 

Such an arrangement, which seems to point out its own propriety, is con¬ 
firmed by the parallel theory of tlie Hindoos. I think it evident, that the 
seven primeval long-lived spirits are the same as the seven Menus, whose 
series commences with Swayambbuva or Adam and terminates with Vaivas- 
wata or Noah, and who clearly run parallel with the ten antediluvian pa¬ 
triarchs or lords of created beings though the Hindoos make them the heads 
of seven successive worlds. For the ten lords descend from Swayambhuva, 
and the six younger Menus also descend from him: but the ten lords are* 
said to produce seven other Menus, whom (I think with Mr. Wilford) we 
must necessarily identify with the seven Rishis that are preserved in an ark 
with Vaivaswata or the seventh Menu: hence the seventh Menu must 

’ See my Dissert, on the Cabin. voL ii. p. 109 * note k. 
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WI *• chronologically coincide with the tenth lord; and the series of Menus, how¬ 
ever each may be feigned to preside over his own renovated world, must in 
reality synchronize with the period between Adam and Noah; Swayam* 
bhuva (as I have just observed) being certainly the former of those patriarchs,- 
and Vaivaswata the latter. But, if the seven Menus be the sanw as. the 
seven long-lived spirits of the Japanese, of which there can scarcely be a 
shadow of doubt; then those spirits must represent the antediluvians; a con¬ 
clusion, to which we had already been brought by the circumstance of thei r 
longevity being succeeded by an abbreviation in the life of man before it was 
finally reduced to its present narrow limits. 

It is observable, that the Japanese divide their seven spirits into three 
and four. I think it most probable, that they have adopted this arrange¬ 
ment in order that they might thus be enabled to place a triad at the head 
of their cosmogony; for, like the Hindoos, they worship a triple god spring¬ 
ing out of an egg that rests upon the mysterious lotos. 1 They also contrived 
by such a plan to exhibit a complete ogdoad of four males and four-fe¬ 
males, corresponding with the two successive ogdoads of the Adamitical 
and Noetic families: for to each of the four spirits they assign a consort, 
thus making up the precise number eight. 

Though it is easy to arrange the chronological epoch of the five younger 
hero-gods, who with shortened lives succeeded the seven great spirits, it 
must of course be a matter of conjecture why the number five has been 
pitched upon rather than any other number: yet a conjecture may be ad¬ 
duced, which at least is not devoid of plausibility. As the seventh of the 
great spirits must, according to the analogy of the seventh Menu, be the 
same as Noah; and as human life began to shorten not with him, , but with 
his sons; he must plainly be excluded from the number of the five hero- 
gods. And again, since the dispersion from Babel took place in the days 
of Nimrod, I should doubt whether we ought to look for any one of them 
posterior to the time of that prince. Now there is reason to believe, that 
the Japanese are of Cuthic or Scythian origin; at least they seem to have 
among them a very considerable mixture of Cuths: hence we must look for 


‘ See Plate I. Fig. 14. 
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the later of their five demigods in the line of Ham, rather than in that of T * 
either of his brethren. 1 If then we inquire within these defined limits, we 
shall find that Scripture furnishes us with exactly five patriarchs, who with 
shortened lives succeed Noah the supposed seventh great spirit: namely, 

Sbem, Ham, Japhet, Cush, and Nimrod. 

I may remark, that the idea of the seven spirits being superior to men, and 
yet being at once their ancestors and of the same chaotic origin with them, 
very nearly corresponds with the notion of the Egyptians, that their country 
was first ruled by the immortals, and with the Greek division of the intelli¬ 
gent beings who sprang from chaos into the immortal gods and mortal 
men. 

X. The Greek accounts of the cosmogony indeed appear evidently to 
have been borrowed from the systems of more ancient nations, whether they 
occur in the writings of the philosophers or of the poets. As such therefore 
the preceding detail will throw considerable light on them: nor are they in 
themselves destitute of interest. 

1. It was well remarked by Cudworth, though he has not built upon tbe 
remark tbe superstructure which I conceive he ought to have done, that the 
cosmogony of the pagans was in reality one and the same thing with their 
theogony. 1 This arose from the circumstance, which I have so frequently 
had occasion to notice, of their confounding the proper creation of the 
world with its re-formation after the deluge: and the confusion itself origi¬ 
nated from tbe doctrine of a succession of similar worlds, at die close of 
each of which all the hero-gods are absorbed into the essence of the great 
father, as at tbe commencement of each they are all reproduced from his 
essence. Hence it happened, that the Demon-gods of the Gentiles, whose 
history when analysed shews them to be chiefly the family of Adam reap¬ 
pearing in that of Noah, are represented, sometimes as effecting the crea¬ 
tion, and sometimes as themselves originating out of it This last is emi¬ 
nently the case with the theogony of Hesiod. His account of the produc¬ 
tion of tbe Universe is so immediately connected with the whole train of 

* Vide infra book vi. c. 4. f II. 3. (2.) 

* Iotell. Sytt. b. i. c. 4. p. 234. 
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*>•**• diluvian hero-gods whose birth he deduces from the chaotic mixture ; with 
the Eros, Uranus, and Cronus, of the Orphic poet; and with the twice-told 
story of a tetrad, composed of an older god and three younger deities Ins 
children: that it must necessarily be viewed as relating in a great measure 
to the reformation of the earth after the deluge, though by no means With¬ 
out a decided allusion to a yet prior creation. 

first, says he, existed Chaos. Next was produced the spacious earth,, 
the firm seat of the Olympian immortals ; Tartarus hid within the re- 
cesses of the ample globe ; and Eros, the most beautiful of the immortals, 
the dispeller of care, and the author of wise counsels both to gods and men. 
From Chaos sprang Erebus and black Night; and,from the union of 
Night and Erebus, were born Ether and the Day. 1 

These first principles gave birth to various oceanic gods; among whom we 
recognize the Uranus and Cronus of the Orphic poet, and Rhea the fabled 
mother of all the deities. Uranus is twice represented as being the parent 
of three sons: and the same legend is afterwards repeated in the story of 
Cronus, who is similarly made the father of a triple offspring. I say re¬ 
peated, both because Uranus and Cronus may be proved to be the same 
person, and because the two fables cany along with them a sufficiency of 
internal evidence to establish the point of their origination from a common 
source. Uranus is said to have been mutilated by Cronos: and Cronus 
himself, according to the Orphic poet, experienced afterwards the same 
treatment from Jupiter or (as he was called by the Egyptians) Hammon. 
It is added, that Cronus was intoxicated at the time when the affair hap¬ 
pened.* If the very contextureof this story did not plainly shew whence 
it was derived, the name of that son of Cronus, to whom the crime against 
his intoxicated father is attributed, would inseparably connect it with a 
well-known event in the life of Noah. The Gentiles indeed, and especially 
the Hindoos, have, after their manner, explained the fable in a physical 
sense, as alluding to the successive destructions and renovations of the 
world; and the general story of the mutilation of the principal hero-god 
appears to me in itself to relate also to the supposed hermaphroditic nature 


* Hesiod. Theog. ver. 116 . 


* Porph. de antro nymph, p. 260. 
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of the great father: but yet, as the event stands connected in die Greek le- chav. v. 
gend, it is almost impossible not to refer it to the indignity which Noah 
suffered from Canaan. Since then the gods of Hesiod are manifestly di- 
luvian or arkite gods, the chaos, from which they are produced, must be 
the chaos, out of which the world was created anew after the deluge; 
though, for the reasons already assigned, neither a prior creation nor a prior 
race of hero-gods are to be excluded. 

2. Much the same remarks apply to the cosmogony preserved by Ari» 
tophanes. 

Chaos, and Night, and black Erebus, and wide Tartarus, first existed. 

At that time, there was neither earth, air , nor heaven. But, in the bosom 
of Erebus, black-winged Night produced an aerial egg; from which, in 
due season, beautiful Lone, decked with golden wings, was bom. Out of 
Chaos, in the midst of vnde-spreading Tartarus, he begot our race, and 
called us forth into the light. 1 

The Love or Eros of Aristophanes is the same mythological character as 
the Phane8-Protogonus of the Orphic poet, as the first-born Brahma of the 
Hindoos, and as the primeval Puoncu of the Chinese. They are all equally 
produced from the egg, that floated upon the waters of the chaotic mixture: 
and they are all equally represented as being the parents of the human 
race. The Orphic Phanes is styled hidden, from his being inclosed within 
the ark : the Love of Aristophanes, in allusion to the egress from the arkite 
egg, is said to have called forth mankind into light. From the Orphic 
Phanes the immortal gods derive their origin : the Eros of Hesiod is the 
wise counseller both of gods and men. But these immortal gods are not 
beings, that have existed from eternity. Their mythological birth synchro¬ 
nizes with the birth of the world. They are produced, at the commence¬ 
ment of each system; which, according to the Hindoos, is invariably pre¬ 
ceded by a deluge: they are produced, with their general parent Eros him¬ 
self, from ancient Chaos and that allegorical egg which once within narrow 
bounds inclosed the Universe. The earth, as Hesiod truly tells us, when it 
emerged out of the same Chaos, was their first habitation. Then it was, that 


' Ariftopb. A Ye*. 694. 
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Eros performed the task of dispelling the anxious cares of the hero-fpda. 
In short, as Homer asserts that all the pagan deities sprang from the ocean; 1 
so Pindar delivers it as an undoubted truth, that the origin of gods and of 
mqn is the same, that they were all bom from one common mother.* This 
great universal parent, the Panthea of antiquity, who is the mim as the 
black goddess or Night or Venus that produces the mundane egg in Chaos, 
was certainly the arkite ship and ultimately the larger mundane ship floating 
(as it was supposed) in the waters of Chaos. 

3. The opinions of some of the ancient philosophers, respecting the 
aqueous origin of the-Universe, are, I think, to be referred "to the same 
double source: for the world, both at its first creation and at its subsequent 
postdiluvian renovation, equally arose out of water. Of such a conjecture 
the propriety is confirmed by the character of the agent, to whom the work 
is ascribed. Thales and Anaxagoras agree in teaching, that water was the 
matrix of all things, and that the Universe remained in a state of chaotic 
confusion until Nous or Intellect came and arranged it in order. 

This demiurgic Nous is evidently the same person as the Nous of the 
Platonists; who was the head and parent of three younger demiurgic Noes, 
and whom Proclus rightly identifies with the Orphic hermaphroditic Jupi¬ 
ter. 1 He is also pronounced to be one with the ark-preserved Dionus or 
Bacchus, and with the navicular Cronus who is similarly described as 
the'father of a triple offspring. 4 The creative Nous therefore is plainly 
the same person as the transmigrating great parent, who appears with 
his three sons at the commencement of every mundane system: and 
the Greek word Nous , like the Sanscrit word Menu, was made to signify 
Mind or Intellect, because Nuh or Noah was deemed the Soul of the 
World. 

XI. I shall take this opportunity of making some remarks on the Or¬ 
phic and Platonic triads, which have not unfrequently been esteemed 
primeval corruptions of the doctrine of the Trinity. That such was their 

1 Plut. de placit. philos. lib. i. p. 875. 

* Pind. Nem. Od. vi. 

* Ciper. de nat. deor. lib. i. c. 10. Diog. Laer. in vit. Thai, et Anax. 

4 Fulgen. Mythol. lib. i. c. S. Macrob. Saturn, lib. i. c. 18. p. 201. 
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Origin, I thoroughly -disbelieve: fat, though one of the -most prominent cv * l » T * 
features of undent mythology is the notion that the world .was created or 
rather formed anew by the instrumentality of a triplicated divinity or a triad 
of great gods, circumstantial evidence demonstrates, that this demiurgic 
triad, emanating from a paternal monad, is really composed of no other 
persons than the three sons of Noah viewed as a reappearance of the three 
sons of Adam. 

1. In the beginning , according to the doctrine of Orpheus, says Cedre- 
nus from the Christian chronographer Timotheus, was created the Ether . 

Chaos, andTgloomy Night the first of all things, enveloped it on every side, 

1 and occasioned an universal obscurity. Nevertheless, there was a being, 
incomprehensible, supreme, and preexistent; the creator of all things, as 
wqll of the Ether itself, as of whatsoever is under the Ether. The earth 
was hitherto invisible on account of the darkness , until the light , bursting 
through the Ether, illuminated the whole creation. That light was the 
bang before mentioned, coen he that is above all things. His name is 
Wisdom, Light, and Life: but these three powers are one power; the 
strength of which is the invisible, the incomprehensible, God. From this 
power all things were produced, incorporeal particles, the sun, the moots, 
their influences, the stars, the land, and the sea ; together with all things 
in them, whether they be visible or invisible. The human race was formed 
by an immediate act of the deity, and received from him a reasonable souL 
Thus were alt things created by the three names of the one only God; end 
he is all things 

Replete as this legend is with much curious and (I believe) genuine mat¬ 
ter, it is impossible to avoid recognizing the hand of a modern Christian 
corrector; who, by a few Btrokes of his pen properly applied, has transformed 
the real Orphic triad into an accurate resemblance of the scriptural VTripity. 

The too palpable similitude would in itself be sufficient to excite suspicion,, 
even if we bad no other accounts of the Orphic triad: but, when those 
accounts are examined, tbe suspicion (as it appears to me) will nearly be 

* Ccdren. I list of. Compcnd. p. 57. The tame fragment it preserved aW by Suidas, an i 
nearly in the tame termt* Lexic. vox Orpheus* 
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co n vert e d into certainly. I believe indeed, that Grpheos, or whoever was- 
the aatbor of bis remains, taught, that the Universe originated from a triads 
1 believe also, that he asserted the divinity of that tried; because the tri¬ 
plicated great father of paganism was universally esteemed the principal* 
deity: aud I further believe, tint he might have described bis triad as eh* 
sentially bat one person who multiplied bimself into three'; because I find 
exactly the same tenet maintained in the theology of Hindostan, to which 
the Orphic remains bear, so close a resemblance that they most inevitably be 
considered as inculcating one system. But 1- am slow to credit, tint be do* 
scribed bis triad in the precise words and in die precise manner attributed 
to trim by Cedrenus and Timotbeus. 

L am the- more confirmed in my opinion, both by finding that the very 
curious cosmogony introduced into the Orphic Argonautics exhibits no such 
marks of corrective alteration, and by observing that the genuine Orphic 
triad does not bear the Christianized names which Cedrenus ascribes to it. 

1 have sung, says the poet, the immense necessity of ancient Chaos ; and 
Cronus who produced the vast tracts of Ether ; and Eros the parent rf 
eternal Night, famed on account of his d.ublc nature, whom more recent 
mortals call Phanes; and the birth of mighty Brimo ; and the deeds cf the 
eartkbom ; and the wanderings of Ceres ; and the illustrious gifts of the 
CsAiri; and the ineffable nocturnal mysteries of Bacchus ; and Venus be* 
loved by Adorns ; and the orgies of Praxidice ; and the mourning of the Egyp* 
lions ; and the infernal rites of Osiris' So again, in another part of tha 
poem : I sang the mystic hymn of ancient Chaos ; the alternation of the 
physical elements; the formation of heaven ; the origin of the broad-breasted 
earth ; the profundity of the vast ocean ; wise Eros, the most ancient , the 
perfecter of the Universe, who produced all things and separated each 
from the other ; and Cronus the dire destroyer'> until the sceptre of the 
immortals passed to thunder-loving Jupiter* 

Now I will venture to assert, that the whole cosmogony, as exhibited m 
die Argonautks, is in a great measure dUuvian, though, as usual, with a 
decided reference to a prior creation. The demiurgic power is here declared 


* Orph. Argon, m. 12—39. 


* Oipb. Argon, ver. 419—425. 
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■to lie Phanes or Eras, and with him is associated Croatia or the destruc¬ 
tive, power. Bat Phones is certainly the sane as the Hindoo Brahma; both 
because the attribute of creation is ascribed to each contradistincrively to 
that of .destruction, and because each is declared to be that first-born who was 
produced from the egg that floated in Chaos: and, in a similar manner, 
Cronus is dearly that person of the Hindoo triad; whose office it is to de¬ 
stroy each world when tbh appointed hour arrives, who in conjunction with 
the creative power presides over what the Orphic poet calls the alternation 
if tht physical element *, ■ and who hears the name of Siva or Makadeva. 
.Such being the cooe, since, in the account given by Cedreaus of the Orphic 
cosmogony, the office of creator is ascribed to a god, who multiplies him - 
self into three powers, and who is said to hear the three names of JPitdem 
and Light and Life; and since, in the Argooautice, the same office of 
creator is chiefly assigned to Eros or Phanes, though not without admitting 
even the destroyer Cronus to a share of the labour: it will necessarily fid- 
low, however the colouring of the Orphic triad in Cedrenus may have beeo 
.heightened by some Christian hand, that Eros and the triplicated demiurge 
mee one and the same person. Accordingly, this conclusion exactly agrees, 
.both with the Hindoo theology which makes Brahma a member of a divine 
triad, and with the Orphic theology itself which similarly makes Eros (who 
must plainly be identified with Brahma) a member of another divine triad. 
Hence the Orphic triad, though mentioned in such remarkable terms by Cn- 
drenus, proves eventually to be no other than that Hindoo triad; which is 
supposed to emanate from a yet older deity, and of which the different 
members all melt both into each other and into the primeval unity of their 
common parent So again, Phanes and Cronus, though separately viewed 
ns the powers of creation and destruction, will be found eventually to he 
one person: which person is the great father, chiefly indeed Noah, yet not 
that patriarch exclusively, hot rather Noah considered as a reappearance of 
Adam. Thus the double nature of Phanes relates to Noahs twofold ex¬ 
istence, the second period of it commencing with his allegorical birth fap 
the Ark: for the first-born Eros or Phanes, that hidden tauriform god who 
was the common parent both of gods and men, is declared by the Oipbtc 
poet to be the same as Bacchus; to whom he equally assigns a double nar 
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gratingfatberl 'Ffafennetter is literally set forth rathe tdteonpaf'dfoiarii 
Heis describeduowof the persons of the Orphic triad; all winch penat*^, 
agreeably to the Hindoo doctrine of Maya or dabuaon, toisitat’hngtb ialb 

Ifaavoqity of a-single monad, fiat C-whose Thttfr hritorj paww hiss 

terbeiNoah, iesaid to-have had three sons, one of tfanas called: Hmmmtm, 
oosng Mhpar.he Jmded the \ empire «of the world. Uase tkeo, >» mdH 
flmbo theology, we have three principtea emanating fwi nfoarth; thecnly 
difference is,' that thn< fable' of Croons expresses UtanliyiwfaaSSbe 
dogma sets forth mystically. E&actly the same opinBonnidil he* fimachjft 
atcur in the Orphic tysaat. Nbt only does the paetcelehrate m triad' of.dm 
aofengie principles jointly produced from an eg$ which oncei floated on aha 
wfiuaof tbeaeeao<: but he likewise spealts of thrrr hiring been Jmr |wi 
moral kings «r idngjkkns, which he.subdivides intns mnrnrl gtanatiagi a 
flribek 'First- be placet Uranus alone; next Croats, -Zens, and r-rr-’ 
tebbriiemafaurifeetly oeoopy the place of Etos, Uranas, sod-finaa, Mss 
airangeda** triad.'' ■ All theses agreeably to the Hindoo theory, xaa cos 
prided in the single person of Phanes or Earn; whgisynt.the aatne-rime, aae 
andrthree, crane prwhitiHjg three. Hmcewearatoid, that Phanaa warn* 
tetrad: and hence, since a single eye wa* the;hieroglyphic of Sbe'graaS fetinr 
moetbippedin the unity af Osiris, and rings three nyeeware thehiosegiyphw. 
ad the sane great father worshipped as thetripie Saner dupiter; euwednii 
the tetrad Pbanes described as having four, eyes* ihecaaaehe. united* iaihh 
own person both the aboriginal monad and the triudahich turaaatadfrom to* 
The whole of this cabalistical jargon meant no. more, than that tba great 
father, whom they venerated as the supreme gad and .whose origin at the 
commencement of each successive world they deduced .either-fauna floating, 
tgg or from a lotos or from a ship, was the parent of throe sous. 

• As the ancient pagans by triplicating the unity of the great father beeanae 
Adam and Noah bad each three sons, produced three greet fathers; «o» by 
analagously triplicating the unity of the great soother, -they produoed three 
great mothers. Such is the triple Deri of the Hindoos.; whose threefonni, 
though she is still but one person, constitute to the tbree wives of their three 

• Olymp. Comaeat ia Btued.apaS Orph. Opier. Grater. p. teg; 

* Hem. Cwuaeat. ialhmt.apa dOi pb. Ops p, 406 . 
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ihis f ri w iifti o a safaris alrei is th e tri pte Plana oir HcCatfe of flto Cre e ks .* andSucfc 
ietbe triplicated goddess Night of the Orphia poet. HeteUs us* that Night 
snath*, daughter of (he primeval Eros, and-that she was the aa»ne personas 
the! internal oceanic Venus or the great mother: yethe likewise wry remade 
abtyt teaches: us, that there were throe Nights,, and that from the last of then 
sprang Justice.' Non, when the character of the goddess Night is coosir 
dreed* whom the poet identifies with Venus or Isis or Isi, that was. here 
from the ocean and that floated on the waters of the deluge it thsionniitf 
Mm.ship Argba; it wiU, I think,, be sufficiently evident* i that thehirth flf 
Justice from her womb means the birth of the just man. Noah,, the 
fldaof Mont and Saachoniatbo,, from the gloomy interior ef tfce Ark^ 

. En oug h has now perhaps heeasaid to shew, that, the Orphic demiuiyjf 
triad pant have no connection with die doctrine of the Trinity'; indeed Codr 
marth- bimarit; ingenuously confesses, that the. appellation of, Jjogot or 
f¥tnd,. which, as well as the title of £<g&.has been conferred-upon the second 
penoa of that triad, nlmblo to the suspicion at least of forgery. 1 .. „ 

2. What has been said respecting the Orphic triad will lead 11 $, if Tjpaife 
tohawet* to a right undbmtandmg of the famous Watonic triad, .w'bich-iff ti- 
adariyieepresentedns. being the.creator.-of the -.world. The ides, winch IgA 
disposed to entertsin of it, is thb t that it was primarily and properly a mens 
amrtal triad, tire very same aa the triad of the Orphic philosophy,- to which, 
agreeably to. a system tbat-prevailad in almost every part of the globe, -the 
creation or rather the renoratiqn of the Universe was ascribed at every great 
mundane change whicbmaftter was. destined periodically to undergo; but tty* 
a f terw ards* byawdutercourse mere ok less direct with the Hebrews, sump 
haoarladgsof odivme Trinity in tho esscaee of Qod was-supgrudded to tbg 
old tradition of wdemiurric triad* isprintyag from a-menad, and bom out pf[§ 
wonderful eggwhich .had-floated duriag>an entire year on the aurfppp of the 
chaede ocean. . 1 . . . *.... . ... ,; 4 

- -Witb respect to tWiflnftpartofcbiaopinio% -we»are plainly told hyBroqlut, 
tootthe three demiurgic Noes or Intelligenom of .the Platonist maltys 


, • Ilerm. Comment in Pbaed. apud Orph. p. 4061 1 * *’ 

J 4 Heb. pm. See Gen. vi. $» ud Su^h; apttd EMk, Pm (fc Evnfc. lib. k j *. It Y, db 
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gpating'iafiwl Tbisniefttef is Identify set forth mike hadenfafCbisarih 
Sen domribnd aaoantaf the persons of theOrphic triad; tail which ftfrniMj 
agreeably to Ae Hmb) doctrine of May» or detaaon, > melt at length m* 
Ifanvoqitynf a-single monad. Pitt Crocus, irhimn -rhott historj proves tiki 
irbe.Nod^ issaid to-bare had three sons, one of than flW 1 Hm*mm, 
muang Mhpnr.he divided the v empire of the wortd. Here then, as ioda 
Hindoo theology, we have three principfca emmwtiwgfrom afourth:the: <x^ 
dtfeneoeeis,’ that that fable : of Cronos egresses- tttemlfy* wrbat the 
dogtnei sets forth mystically. Exactly the same aphaonTimiU be fbbad?4b 
ntcur in the Orphic system Nbtoiriy does the poet celebrate* triad of d* 
ariwgic |rtinriples jointly produced from an egg; which oncei floated on aha 
evheref theaeeaoi bufche likewise speaks of there-having hem jlaerpri 
moral kingser Idngddms, which hr nihitiriiirn into in monad gsanatiagia 
arihth First he places Uaaaos alone; next Cronus, .Zens, and Oionavuec 
whodiere atanifestly oeoapy the piece of Eros, Uranss, wodCrmne, Mn 
arranged as a triad.• All these,- agreeably to the Hindoo theory, mre earn 
prised ; in the single person of Phenes or Eros-; whoiyt-the eamerime, one 
andrthsee,or one producing three. . HsnceweamotoM, 'that Phanee want* 
Aetradc and hence, since a single eye was the/hieroglyphic of Sbe-greet hdher 
-vocsbipptdio the unity ef Osiris, and ainoe three eye* were thehiiimgfyphia 
ad the same great father worshipped as thetripie Sixa or tapster } eawedod 
She tetrad Phanes described as having fbur ejm^ihecaaew he Baited- mhh 
•wwa person both the aboriginal monad and the fried which emanated from itt* 
•The whole of this cabalisrical jargon meant no . more, thus that the great 
father, whom they venerated as the supreme gad and whose origin at the 
commencement of each successive world they deduced either front floating, 
egg of from a lotos or from a ship, was the parent of three sons. 

-■ As the ancient pagans fay triplicating the unity of the great father, b e cau s e 
Adam end Noah bad each three sons, produced three great fathers ; eo, by 
aoalagously tripHcatiug the unity sf the great mother, they prodnoed dune 
great mothers. Such is the triple Deri of the Hindoos ; whose three-fomd; 
though she is still but one person, constitute to the three wives of their three 

* Olymp. Cosw at, is Mcd.tpri Orpb. Oper. Gmtr. p. 408. 

* Hera. Csnmt. is- FbwL wps* Otfk. Opp p 400. ' 
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thief riwiiifim i sfrch ahais fee tripla DiaoaarJfeotfe of <M Gntim .* abdauei 
m the triplicated goddess Night of the Orphic poet. He tehsusi.thaft Night 
am the. daughter of the: primeval Eros, end- that she was tiierflatoe pemon as 
thaf infernal oceanic Venus or the great mother: yet he likewise very mmari* 
•biyr teaches: us, that there were three Nights,, and that from the last of them 
sprang Justice.' Now, when the character of the goddess Night is cooair 
deeedy whom the poet identiheswitb Venus or Isis or Isfc that wan. here 
from the ocean and that: floated on the waters of -the deluge iotbefrKinidf 
the.ship Argba; it will, I think,/ be sufliciently evident* > that the.htKth .flf 
Justice from her womb means the birth of the just. man. Noah,, the &u£fcf 
dikeof Moaaa and Saachooiatbo,. from the gloomy interior of theA*sk*> i ,,.» 

. ffnowgh has now perhaps beeasaid to shew? that the Orphic demiuigie 
tried wan have no connection: with the doctrine of the Trinity'; indeed Oudr 
n o r th fatmsrii; ingeauously confesses, that the. appellation of, Ingot or 
Word,. which, as well as the title of Ay&.haa been conferred upon theaecowd 
ptrsoa of that triad, is liable to the suspicion at least of forgery.* .. „ 

8. What has been said respect hag the Orphic triad will lead US* if I-gaife 
kahenoty to a right undbastanding of the famous; JPUiooic triad,, which; igai- 
arihriysepnaentedns. being the. creator.-of the /World, The idea, which i#» 
dfepomd to entertain-of it, is this ; that it was primarily -and properly a mece 
amrtal triad, the very same: an the triad of the Orphic philosophy,- to whjoh, 
agraeably to- a system tbst.prevaslad in almost every part ..of the globe, the 
creation or rather tha- renovation of the Universe was ascribed at every great 
mundane change which matter -was deatiaed periodically to undergo; but tty* 
a fte rwar d s^ byaadutorgonrscmcreor leas dicact with the Hebrew?, somfl 
k now ledg e of a divine Trinity in the ea s ena e of God was supentdded fo.tfo 
eld tradition of wdemiuvgic triads i springingfrom a-monad, and bom out pfj§ 
wondarfulogg which bad. fl oa ted during an entim your on the surityeof tbe 
dteedc ocean. • „ i. . . *..... . . , tt 

•Witb respect to thsfrefe part oftyfe opinion* <weiare plainly b>W by Brooby 
tbmtbe three dtmiurgiciioes or Iatrihgenom«f/thePlatonist ^V me l tys worth 
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m the judgment of that philosopher, the very same as Plato** three King} and 
as the Orphic triad of Phanes Uranus and Cronus.* Here then the 
of the Platonic and the Orphic triads is unequivocally confessed by on fly 
who had thoroughly studied the subject. Hence, whatever subsequent adds* 
tioas might be made from another quarter to the Platonic doctrine, originally 
and properly it was a mere transcript of the ancient Orphic philosophy. Bqt 
we have seen, that the Orphic triad was the very same as the Trimurti of tbt 
Hindoos and as the demiurgic triads of most primitive nations: and we have 
further seen, that those various triads were no other than the triplicated great 
lather, who was supposed to appear at the commencement of every new 
world after floating on the surface of the ocean during the intermediate period 
either in an eggor on the lotos or literally in the shipAigha. ; Consequently, 
if the Platonic triad were properly the same as the Orphic triad, -n gtya My 
to the express declaration of A melius, itrnust, in a aimilnr . manner, be dm 
same as the triplicated unity of the mere mortal great father; and must there¬ 
fore, in the first instance at least, be wholly unconnected with a chief article 
Of Christian belief. 

With respect to the second- part of the opinion which I have expressed, 
since it is well known that'Plato travelled into Egypt,, if not into the cast; 
since his disciple Apuleius affirms, that he went there for the express purpose 
off learning the rites of the prophets; since Aristobulus the Jew.declares, that 
he had diligently studied the law of Moses; since Josephus another Jeer 
asserts, that he plainly imitated that lawgiver; since Clemens Alexandrians 
tile Christian speaks of him, as being acquainted with .prophecy, and as 
having revived the light of Hebrew philosophy; since; Justin Martyr ano¬ 
ther Christian declares, that he must have borrowed from the writings of 
Moses; since, in exact accordance with opinions both of Jews and Chris¬ 
tians, Numenius the Pythagorean even styles' him the Atticizing Motes; 
sinc e he himself speaks of certain Phenician (by which he rnuat obviously 
mean Jewish) fables, that represented man as ;made ; out of the dust of the 
earth; and since, at the time when be travelled into Egypt, the Jews weife 
wont to resort there in considerable numbers: when all these matters are 
duly weighed, we can scarcely avoid inferring, 1 that the remarkable title of 

f;.l 

* Proc. in PUL Tim. p. 93- *pud Cudw. Intel!. 8y»t. b. i. c. 4. p. 366. 
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Logos or the Word, which he applies to one of the persons of the old Orphic eatr ' 
triads, and which is altogether unknown in the Orphic theology whence he 
confessedly received his doctrine of a demiurgic triad, was borrowed from 
the school of the Hebrew Targumists.' But such an inference seems to be 
converted into almost absolute certainty by the declarations of the Platonists 
themselves. Thus Proclus tells us, that their belief in a demiurgic triad 
was adopted from a divinely revealed theology.* Here he speaks of those 
opinions, which Plato had learned from the Jewish writers, and which he had 
superadded to the mere mortal triad of the Orphic poet He does not mean 
to say, that his notion of a triad wps itself derived from that source: of that 
Plato was already in possession; because, according to A melius, his triad 
was the very same as that of the more ancient Orphic philosophy, and con¬ 
sequently die one must have been borrowed from the other. But when he 
became acquainted with the writings and traditions of the Hebrews, struck 
with the apparent analogy between his demiurgic triad worshipped by the Gen¬ 
tiles as the supreme-god and the real demiurgic Trinity of divine hypostases 
coexisting in mysterious Unity, he not unnaturally mistook the one for the 
otter: whence be denominated his first person The good one or The being 
thatahvays and truly exists, simply translating the name Jehovah ; his second 
person, Logos or the Word, fancying that Nous or Intellect, the title which 
the great father bore as the Intelligent Soul of the World, might property 
be identified with the Chaldee Mtmra and the Hebrew Debar ; and his third 
person, the Spirit, which from the exordium of Genesis he had learned to 
esteem the oldest of all things and the author of motion .* These three pen- 
sous be mentions conjointly in his epistle to Dionysius . 1 * * 4 That such an adap¬ 
tation as I here suppose really took place, may be collected from Photius. 

1 Apul. de dogm. Plat# Euseb. Prep. Evan. lib. xiii. c. 12. Joseph. coot. Apton. lib. ii. 

Clem# Alex. Strom, lib. i. Paedag. lib. ii. c. 1. Justin. Mart. Apol# ii. Tboodor. Curat. 

Grec. Affect, lib. ii. Plat, de repub. lib. iii. fol. 44. Plat. Phaed. p. 97« Epinom. p. 98ff. 
apud Kidder aod Gale. 

* Proc. apud Cudw. Jotell. Syst. b. i. c. 4. p. 294. His expression is if tarafalsf’sf 
iioXtyia. 

* Plat, de repub. lib. vi. p. 508. Tiro. p. 27, £9* Pb*dr. p# 247* Phtfdon. p. 97# Epi¬ 
nom. p. 9 $ 6 . Dc leg. lib. x. apud Kidder.j 

4 Ad Dionys. Epist ii. apud Kidder. 
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He mentions, that literacies divided his book of fate dad providence into 
seven parts, and that the object of the fourth part was to reconcile the doc¬ 
trines of Plato with those writings which were accounted to be oracles; that 
is to say, with the divinely revealed theology spoken of by Proclus, winch (I 
think) must have been the theology of the Hebrews . 1 

Since then, according to the express declaration of A melius, the genuine 
Platonic triad is the same as tite Orphic triad; it will follow, that Plato 
must have been well acquainted with the triad in question previous to his 
intercourse with the Hebrews: and it will likewise follow, that his mode of 
arranging it must have been similar to that which prevailed in the Orphic 
philosophy. Now the Orphic Mysteries ascribed the creation of the world 
to a triad; which was thought to have emanated from a yet more ancient 
monad, and which together with the monad was said to have been produced 
from a floating egg. Hence, from the testimony of Amelius to the identity 
of the Orphic and Platonic triads, we seem obliged to conclude, that such 
also was the original triad of Plato before his acquaintance with those whom 
he terms Pheniciaru. However it might be afterwards adapted to the know¬ 
ledge which he had acquired of a higher Trinity; it was at first, like the Or¬ 
phic tetrad of one king producing three younger kings, a subordinate triad 
springing from a more ancient monad. Accordingly we find, that the primitive 
idea of one generating three, w hich equally occurs in the mythology of Hin- 
dostan, China, Phenicia, and Greece, was never wholly lost among the Pla- 
tonists. Thus Amelius speaks of a Demiurge and three Noes or three kings, 
whom he designates by the titles of Him who exists, Him who possesses, and 
Him who sees : x and thus Proclus very distinctly asserts the existence of a 
monad, which presides over a separate and subordinate triad. This assertion 
he makes in such a manner, as at once to prevent the possibility of being 
misunderstood, and to teach us what person was intended by the unity of the 
primeval Nous. He speaks of three gods, whom he declares to be the same 
as those celebrated by the Pythagoreans: and then he remarks, that one 

* Phot, apud Cudw. Intcll. Syst. b. i. c. 4. p. 292. 

* A fu\iO{ it rjiToy roiti ro» Ai j/uovgytr, xeu Nou; rftif, BanXsif rgtif, tw Orta, ro» E yf/rta, 
rov Ogwrreu Proc. in Plat. Tim. p. 93* apud Cudw. Intel). Sy*t. b. i. c. 4. p. 305. The 
passage is obscure; but I think it will not bear Dr. Cudwortb’s translation of it. If I have, 
erred in my own gloss, let it be rejected. 
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Nous was alike the father of them all. Id tlie same passage he mentions the CUAP ‘ v 
three kings, whom Plato supposed to be the creators and governors of the 
Universe: and, having pronounced that Amelius rightly identified them with 
die three kings of the Orphic poet, he adds, that it was however a necessary 
constitution of this triad that the divine number, meaning evidently the mo¬ 
nad, should precede it* If we would further wish to know, who is that 
single Nous or Intellect that is thus placed at the head of three younger Noes, 

Produs will give us all the information that could be desired. He teaches us, 
still in the course of the same passage, that the demiurgic Nous of Plato 
was the same person as the demiurgic Jupiter of the Orphic poet ; and that 
this Jupiter, the creator of all things, preceded the three sons of Cronus: 
whence it is manifest, that the primeval Jupiter is the same person as Crouus, 
the names being used indifferently and convertibly, and each being alike 
described as the parent of three sons.* Agreeably to such a deduction, he 
elsewhere tells us, that Nous was equally Cronus and Jupiter, though one 
was ordinarily esteemed the father of the other: and, as be makes Jupiter to 
be the head of the three sons of Cronus, so be likewise affirms, that Cronus 
was the first king of the intelligent gods, that is, of the three Noes or 
demiurgic Intellects . 1 In a similar manner, we learn from Eusebius, that 
the person, whom Anaxagoras called Nous or Intellect, and whom he repre¬ 
sented as producing an orderly world out of universal disorder, was the same 
both as Jupiter and as Prometheus . 4 

Thus it appears, that the triad of Plato, however he might afterwards 
decorate it with names and attributes borrowed from the Jewish Targumists, 
was in reality the triad of the Orphic poet; and that the Nous, whom he 
placed at the bead of it, was the same as the Orphic Jupiter, as Cronus or 
Saturn, and as Prometheus. But both Prometheus, Cronus, and the Or¬ 
phic Jupiter, are all most certainly the great father; that is to say, Adam 
reappearing in the character of Noah. For Prometheus is said to have 
flourished at the .period of a great deluge: Cronus, as every part of his his- 

' Proc.in Plat. Tim. p. 93, 94* apud Cudw. 

* Proc. in Plat. Tim. p. 95. apud Cudw. 

3 Proc. in Plat* Theogon. p. 256. apud Cudw. 

4 Eustb. Hist. Synag. p. 374. Diog. Lam* in vit. Anaxag. 
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aoox i. tory shews, is a character made up of the two patriarchs who appeared at 
the commencement of the two successive worlds: and the Orphic Jupiter is 
described with the precise well-known attributes of the great father insepA* 
rably united to the great mother; for, like the dilurian Siva in the compound 
form of Ardha-Nari, he is said to be an hermaphrodite from whose womb 
universal nature is produced. If then the head of the Platonic triad be the 
great father considered in unity, the triad itself must be composed of bis three 
sons, whom the pagans viewed in the light of the great father triplicated. 

The sum and substance, in short, both of the Hindoo^ the Chinese, the 
Pythagorean, the Orphic, and the Platonic, theology, so far as it respects 
that being who was considered as the animating Soul and demiurgic Princi¬ 
ple of the Universe, is comprized in the words of the oracle, which Patri- 
tius cites from Damascius: Through the whole world shines a triad, over 
which presides a monad . 1 This monad, being confessedly the same as Cro¬ 
nus or the more ancient Jupiter, can only be the great hither Noah viewed 
as a reappearance of Adam: and this triad, which shines through the whole 
world, and among the persons of which there was an old tradition that the 
world was once divided, must in consequence be the triple offspring of tbe 
one patriarch similarly viewed as a reappearance of the triple offspring of 
the other. 

0 

In exact agreement with such a conclusion, as the demiurgic Nous is de¬ 
clared to be one person with Prometheus who flourished at tbe time of a 
deluge and with Cronus who was the father of three sons; so we sometimes 
find him celebrated, as the Nous who came forth from a door, while yet he 
is calmlistically pronounced in the same sentence to be the Nous or Intellec¬ 
tual Soul of the Universe.' I need scarcely observe, that the expression 
manifestly relates to the mystic birth of Noah from the door in tbe side of 
the Ark. 

Xll. As the inhabitants of the great eastern continent systematically 
blended together the primeval creation of the earth and its reformation after 
the deluge: so, whatever notions the tribes which peopled the western con- 


* Damas. apud Cudw. Intcll. Syst. 

1 Ufp Si rr,v xkijtriv S^ytySr^ay, Now raw varrof, xai rw tvfahv Navy, xeu fa nuurrm 
Tforayoffurayrtf. Gregor. Nazian. dc Spirit. Sanct. 
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tinent bad of a cosmogony, they largely mingled them with allusions to the *■**• T * 
flood. 

1. Thus the Peruvians termed tlie supposed creator of the Universe Vi¬ 
racocha ; but the word Viracocha, in a manner precisely resembling 
the title of the Greek aphrodite, denotes the froth of the sea. What idea- * 
they had of this primitive bang whom they esteemed the demiurge, is suffi¬ 
ciently plain from the curious circumstance of their applying the name to the 
Spaniards on account of their sailing in ships over the surface of the ocean. 
Accordingly, bis sacred rites had immediate respect to the sea; whence this 
pretended creator, like Brahma, Puoncu, and Phanes, was thought to have 
derived his origin. Subordinate to Viracocha they revered two triads; con¬ 
necting, like the nations of the eastern continent, the triple offspring of the 
great father with the Sun and (as in the case of Jupiter) with the thunder. 

The first consisted of Chuquilla, Camilla, and Intyllapa; or the father- 
thunder, the son-thunder, and the brother-thunder: the second, of Apomti, 
Churunti, and Intiquaoqui: or the father-Sun, the son-Sun, and the brother-^ 

Sun. Nor were they satisfied with these two principal triads. So strongly 
were they impressed with the notion of three deities inferior to that prime¬ 
val god, u hasprang from the sea and to whom they assimilated the Spanish 
mariners, that they had likewise three images of Chuquilla, himself a person 
of their first triad; as the Persian Mithras was not only one with Oromasdes 
and Ahriman, but was also said to have triplicated himself They had more¬ 
over an idol called Tangatanga, which they said was one in three and three 
in one: that is to say, the paternal monad branching out into a cognate triad 
of sons; each (agreeably to the theory of the Hindoos) identifying himself 
with each, and all finally resolving themselves into the unity of that monad 
whence they had emanated. Added to these they venerated, like the pagans 
of the eastern hemisphere, a great universal mother: and, what shews yet 
further the genuine character of their ancient demiurgic man of the sea die 
superior of their multiplied triad, the badge of the Inca was a rainbow and 
two snakes; the one allusive to the deluge, the others the symbols of the 
two general parents both of gods and men/ 

* Porch. PDgria. b. ix. e. 10, it Porchas quaintly calls their triads ** o/i tk mitoHoo of 
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2. Remarks not dissimilar may be made on the deity, whom the Mexican s 
supposed to be the creator of the world. They called him Mexitli or 
VitzUputxli; and believed him to be in a peculiar manner the founder and 
ancestor of their own nation. His image was seated on an azure-coloured 
stool placed in a litter. His complexion was also azure: and in his band he 
held an azure staff, fashioned into the shape of a waving serpent. Closely 
attached to him there was a second deity named Tlaloc. And besides 
these two they revered a third, whom they called TczcaUipuca. Him 
they esteemed the god of repentance. His complexion was nearly the 
same as that of Mexitli, for his statue was formed out of a black shining 
stone.* As for the superior divinity of this triad, he was placed upon the 
high altar in a small box decked with feathers and ornaments of gold : and 
the tradition of the Mexicans was, that, when they journeyed by different 
stations from a remote country to the north-west, they bore his oracular 
image along with them seated in a coffer made of reeds.* Whenever they 
rested, they placed the ark of their deity on an altar :* and at length, by his 
special direction, they built their principal city in the midst of a lake. 4 

Every particular of this superstition shews its diluvian origin, and proves 
the supposed demiurge to be no other than the great father. The ark of 
Mexitli is the same machine as the ark, in which the Hammon or Osiris of 
Egypt was wont to be similarly borne in solemn procession; the same also 
as the sacred ark of Bacchus; and the same as the ship of Isis and the 
Argha of Iswara. His dark azure complexion is the very complexion of the 

the Trinity brought in by the devil . Their worship was indeed sufficiently diabolical, being 
debased with all the abominable impurities of thearkite superstition; bat 1 do not believe, 
that it had any relation whatsoever to the Trinity. 

* Attired, says Purchas, after their manner, with some ethmek devisee* Ooi of tbe» dkh 
vises was an azure feather. 

* Thty went forth , carrying their idol with them in a coffer of reeds supported by four of 
thtir principal priests , with whom he talked , and communicated hi$ oracles and directions* He 
likewise gave them laws , and taught them the ceremonies and sacrifices they should observe* 
And , eien as the pillar of cloud and fire conducted the Israelite* in their passage through tkm 
wilderness , so this apish devil gave them notice when to advance forks 

3 Purchas applies the name of ark to the coffer i which th* H 

4 Purch. Pilgrim, b. viii. c. 10,11. Robe 
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Vishnou and Cneph of the Hindoo and Egyptian triads.* He was oracular, CHAF * 
like the ship Argo of the Greek mythologists, like the Baris of Hammon, 
and like the superior arkite gods of all the gentile nations. And his sup¬ 
posed injunction, that the city should be founded in the midst of a lake, is 
perfectly agreeable to similar legends which occur in various parts of the 
eastern continent, and to the Cabiric veneration of lakes and the small 
islands which they contained. These latter were sometimes feigned to float; 
and it is not improbable, that there may have been occasionally real float¬ 
ing islands artificially constructed of timber covered with turf. That in the 
lake Chemmis near the Egyptian city Buto contained a temple of Horus 
furnished with three altars: and the god was reputed to have been there 
preserved from the rage of Typhon or the ocean. Such islands were con¬ 
sidered as double symbols both of the Earth and of the Ark, each of which 
was esteemed a World floating on the waters of Chaos : and, from the ge¬ 
neral connection of the early history of Mexico, I am inclined to believe, 
that with a similar allusion the capital was built in an island in the midst of 
the lake. 1 The traditional route of the founders of the nation proves them 
to have been, as Dr. Robertson justly observes, emigrants from Asia; 
who, after wandering through the eastern regions of Siberia, crossed over 
the streights that divide the two continents. And with this hypothesis their 
religion, so far as we have any accounts of it, exactly corresponds: for in 
fundamentals it is manifestly the same as that of Egypt, Hindostan, Phe- 
nicia, and Greece. The twisted serpent, which Mexitli bore in his hand, 
was a very general symbol of the great father worshipped in the Sun: and 
accordingly, next to him (or, as I rather suspect, in conjunction with him), 
they adored that luminary. Their second god Tlaloc was the deity of the 
waters, to'whom children were sacrificed by setting them afloat on the lake 
in a leaky canoe. And their third deity Tezcallipuca resembled in com¬ 
plexion their first. His character, as the god of repentance, has been bor¬ 
rowed from that just patriarch, who vainly became a preacher of righteous¬ 
ness to an incorrigible generation.’ 

1 Atial. Ret. vol. i. p. 2 ( 1 . Cudw. Intell. Syst. b. i. c. 4 . p. 418. 

* Thi* subject will be resumed more at large hereafter, book iii. chap. 6. 

* 8 Peter ii. 5. 
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3. The cosmogony of the Virginians seems also to be mingled with dilu- 
vianism. They believe, that he, whom they esteem the supreme being, 
created the world by the agency of other inferior gods whom they designate 
by the general name of Mantoac. First were made the waters, out of which 
these deities formed all things, whether visible or invisible: but mnnlrj nj 
originated from tlie conjunction of a woman with one of the gods. The 
images of their divinities they call Kewatowok. One alone, apparently of 
superior dignity to the rest, is styled Kewas. Of this personage some of 
their temples contain only a single statue; others, two; and others again, 
three.* 

The triplicated Kewas I conceive to have the same allusion as the various 
other triads of the gentiles. The duplicated Kewas is probably the same as 
the double hermaphroditic Jupiter of the Orphic poet, who unites in bis 
own person the two great principles of nature; the same also as the Hindoo 
Ardha-nari, or Siva combined with his consort Bhavani, who at the time of 
the deluge b said to have floated on the ocean in the form of the ship Argha. 
The single Kewas I take to be the Monad or elder Mind of the Orphic 
and Platonic schools, who was esteemed the Soul of the World, and who 
in his deiniurgical capacity was supposed to have mysteriously triplicated him* 
self. The inferior gods, by whose agency the world was created, seem to be 
much the same as the ebaogenous hero-deities of Hesiod and other ancient 
mythologbts. 

4. We still find the same double allusion to the creation and the deluge 
in the cosmogony of the Iroquois. According to hither Laffiteau, they 
believe, that in the beginning, when as yet there was no earth, there were 
six men, who were carried about in the air at the mercy of the winds. Hav¬ 
ing no women, they foresaw that their race must soon come to an end: but 
they learned that there was one in heaven ; and resolved, if possible, to gain 
her. The enterprize was difficult and dangerous : but the person, who un¬ 
dertook it, was wafted thither by birds upon their wings. The voyage being 
happily achieved, he waited until the woman should come out, as her man¬ 
ner was, to draw water. Wheu she appeared, he offered her a present, aod- 


* Purchas. Pilgrim, b. viii. c. 6. 
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thus seduced her: but the lord of heaven, knowing what had happened, CMAF ‘ T * 
banished her; and a tortoise received her upon its back. The otter and the 
fishes then drew up mud from the bottom of the water, and formed of the 
body of the tortoise a small island, which was gradually enlarged until 
it became the earth which we inhabit. The woman at first had two sons. 

One of these, who had provided himself with an offensive weapon, slew his 
brother who was unarmed. She was afterwards delivered of several chil¬ 
dren, from whom the rest of mankind are descended.' 

There is one singular and arbitrary part of this legend, which at once 
serves to shew' the Asiatic origination of the Americans and to point out the 
union of the present cosmogony with the history of the deluge. The tor¬ 
toise, which receives the woman, seems very evidently borrowed from the 
Courma-Avatar of Hindostan; in which Vishnou, assuming the form of a 
tortoise, supports on his back the mighty hill Mandar, while the assembled 
genii violently churn the agitated ocean.* This fable has been reasonably 
pronounced by Sir William Jones to relate to the deluge : yet, like that of 
the Iroquois, it is largely intermingled with references to the creation. The 
Hindoos have also an account of one of the sons of the first Menu, who is 
certainly Adam, being slain by his brother at a sacrifice. This tradition, 
conjointly with the story of the tortoise, has been brought, I apprehend, by 
the ancestors of the Americans out of Asia. It is almost superfluous to point 
out the source whence it originated in the first instance, or to remark that 
evident traces of the fall may be detected in the history of the first woman 
of the Iroquois. I have only to add, that their considering the earth in the 
light of a floating bland is perfectly analogous to the generally received 
theory of ancient paganism. 

5. Under the present division of my subject, I may not improperly ar¬ 
range the cosmogonies of two out of the many recently discovered blands, 
which thickly stud the vast ocean that flows between Asia and America. 

The New-Zealanders, such is the substance of what Mr. Marsden learned 
from the native Duaterra, believe, that three gods made the first man, and 
that the first woman was made of one of the man’s ribs. The general term 

* Moeurs des sauvagcs. tom. i. p. 43. * Vide infra b. iii. c. 4. $ III. 3. 
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*«ok i. f or j g £ ve . an d j if we ma y credit Duaterra, all his countrymen main¬ 
tain, that the first woman was formed out of a bone or eve taken from the 
side of the first man. They have also a counterpart to the legendary sfory of 
the man in the Moon; and they assert, that at some former period the serpent 
spoke with man's voice. They further suppose, that the world was origi¬ 
nally under water; and they assign to each of their three gods his own pe¬ 
culiar part in giving to it its present form. Besides these they have another 
triad: the god of anger and death, of whom they are much afraid ; the god 
of the sea, rain, w ind, and thunder; and the god of reptiles, who is also the 
deity of sorrow. They have no written records among them : consequently, 
all that they know of past events is traditional.’ 

We have here again the demiurgic triad and another added to it, whieh I 
believe to be a mere repetition of the first. The deity of sorrow is evidently 
the same person as the Mexican deity of repentance: the deity of anger 
and death identifies himself with Siva or the destroying power of the Hin¬ 
doos : and the god of the sea similarly coincides with the Mexican Tlaloc, 
the Indian Vishnou, and indeed the great diluvial) father venerated in every 
part of the .world. Unless we suppose that the Zealanders have received 
the name of Eve from the missionaries, and have afterwards represented 
themselves as already possessed of her history; it seems probable, that the 
appellation has reached them from Hindostan, where the first Menu and 
his consort produced from his side are still known by the titles of Adima and 
Ira. Their fable, as well as our own, of a man being in thie Moon, has 
originated, I have little doubt, from an astronomico-diluvian source. The 
Egyptians had a legend that Osiris entered into the Moon : they had also a 
legend, that he was inclosed by Typhon or the ocean in an ark shaped like 
the Moon, that is to say, like the lunar crescent, and was thus set afloat on 
the surface of the water.’ These two legends serve to explain each other; 
and the two conjointly teach us what we are to understand by the apparently 
wild fable of a man being transported to the Moon. That planet was the 
astronomical symbol of the Ark: and, when the great father was said to 

* Christian Observer. Novcmb. 1810. p. 724. 

* See Plate III. Fig. 1. 
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enter into the Moon, it is evident from the parallel story of his entering v \ 
into a floating ark shaped like the Moon, that his entrance into the Moon 
and his entrance into the Ark was the very same event. With a similar al¬ 
lusion, the Moon is thought by the Hindoos to have been the hidiug-place 
of Crishna or Vishnou, to have been the saviour of Chandra or the lunar 
Iswara who is literally represented as floating iu the ship Argha on the sur¬ 
face of the deluge, to have been the residence of the ancestors of mankind, 

, and to have been herself the child of the ocean. In short, the man in the 
Moon, who was a character well-known to the ancient mythologists, what-, 
ever whimsical additions may have been made to his story, is really no other 
than Noah concealed in the preserving Ark. 

6. The general analogy of the preceding cosmogonies will shew, that the tra¬ 
ditions of Otahcite, separated as it is from the main land, have originated from 
the same source and involve the very same mythological notions* The inha¬ 
bitants of that island give a fanciful account of their own immediate creation ; 
but they believe also in a previous universal one, and they speak of lands 
respecting which they have now no other knowledge than what has been 
preserved by tradition. Their most remote account reaches to Tatooma and 
Tapuppa ; the former of whom was a male rock, and the latter § female 
one. These support that congeries of land and water, which composes the 
terraqueous globe. The two rock deities produced Totorro, who was 
killed, and divided into land. After him, Otaia and Oroo were begotten : 
who, being married, became the parents first of land and then of a race of 
gods. Otaia was killed: but Oroo married her son, the god Teorraha, 
whom she ordered to create more land, the whole race of animals, all sorts 
of food found upon the earth, and the sky which is supported by men called 
Teeferei. The spots observed in the Moon are supposed to be groves of a 
sort of trees, which once grew in Otaheite. These being destroyed by some 
accident, their seeds were carried up thither by doves, where now they 
flourish.' To the Otaheitean account of the creation may properly be sub¬ 
joined the opinion, which they entertain respecting their principal god. 

Their general name for deity in all its ramifications is Eatooa: but, agree- . 


1 Cook's third voyage, b. iii. c. 9* P» 153. 12raoedit. 
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soox i. a ^|y tQ ^ ose notions of the triplicated grekt father which pervaded every 
part of the gentile world, they believe in a triad of supreme demiurgic gods, 
who stand in a height of celestial dignity to which no others can approach.' 

Almost every part of this cosmogony bespeaks its origin : while the re¬ 
collection of distant lands at present known only by tradition seems to prove, 
that Otaheite and the neighbouring islets were peopled by some roving 
Asiatic tribe, driven there probably by stress of weather. Tatooma, I have 
little doubt, is the Buddha or Tat-Om of the Hindoos and Indo-Scyth ®; 
who is sometimes represented by a large stone, and sometimes by a colos¬ 
sal statue of stupendous dimensions : and Tapuppa is his consort, the great 
mother, who in various parts of the world was similarly venerated under the 
form of a stone. This worship of rock deities was both very ancient and 
most extensively prevalent: and the superstition of the Otaheiteans is, I 
, think, clearly a branch of it. The death of Otaia seems to be the same 
event as that of Osiris or Adonis; and this deity, with his consort and son, 
forms precisely the Egyptian triad of Osiris, Isis, and Horus. Totorro, 
from whose body the earth is produced, coincides so exactly with the 
Gothic Ymer and the Chaldean Omoroca, that the resemblance can scarcely 
be deemed altogether casual. And the persuasion, that it is not accidental, is 
considerably strengthened by the remarkable legend respecting doves carrying 
the seeds of certain trees to the Moon. Here, unless I greatly mistake, we 
may detect precisely the same notions of that planet, as those which entered 
so largely into the mythological speculations of ancient idolatry. The fable 
was, I believe, altogether founded on the circumstance of the dove bearing 
the branch of an olive-tree to Noah in the Ark. When to these arbitrary 
coincidences we add the Otaheitean belief in a demiurgic triad of supreme 
gods, we may rest assured, that the popular theology of the island was not of 
- native growth, but was brought thither from some foreign clime by the ori¬ 
ginal colonists. The propriety of such a conclusion is finally, so far as I 
can judge, placed out of all doubt, by the circumstance of the natives hav¬ 
ing also their ark-god, their pyramidal temples, and their sacred lake : but 
the consideration of these matters must for the present be postponed. 


' Mission. Voyage to south, pacif. ocean, p. 343. 
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Enough has now been said to shew, that, in accordance with the esta- CHAP * v ? 
blished doctrine of a succession of similar worlds, each commencing with a 
demiurge who triplicates himself, and each tenninating with a deluge from 
the rage of which the future great father of a new mundane system is pre¬ 
served in an ark, the pagan accounts of the creation, though approaching 
in many particulars to the scriptural verity, are yet very intimately and al¬ 
most universally blended with allusions to the flood. Hereafter we shall And, 
that, for the same reason, the gentile traditions of the deluge contain per¬ 
petual references to the history of the creation. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Concerning the garden of Paradise and mount Ararat. 


There is reason to believe, that the situation of the garden of Paradise 
coincides geographically with that of mount Ararat This circumstance was 
one of the various causes, which served to produce the theory of a succession 
of similar worlds. Adam, the parent of three sons, appeared, at the epoch 
of the first creation, in Paradise: Noah, likewise the parent of three sons, 
appeared, at the epoch of what was deemed another creation, on the summit 
of mount Ararat. But Paradise locally coincided with Ararat Conse¬ 
quently, each world commenced, as it were, from the same spot: and, each 
world also commencing with a father and his three sons, Noah and 
his triple offspring were considered as a new manifestation of Adam and 
his triple offspring; a manifestation, which again and again took place in 
the self-same lofty and sacred region at the beginning of every successive 
mundane system. 

I. Before any attempt be made to ascertain the true situation of Paradise 
and to determine its geographical coincidence with mount Ararat, it will be 
necessary to inquire what changes the deluge may be supposed to have ef¬ 
fected .in the surface or general constitution of the earth. 

l. Now, if either the theory adopted by the writers of the Hutchinsonum 

Pag. Idol. vox. i. 2 N 
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**°* u ‘ school, or that preferred by the celebrated geologist M. de Luc, be well 
' founded, it is obvious, that any search after the situation of Paradise is per¬ 
fectly nugatory. 

The writers of the Hutchinsonian school maintain, that the operation of 
the deluge « as such, as to resolve or melt down the globe of the earth into 
its primeval chaotic state; and that, when the waters of the flood abated, 
the process was in every respect the same as the gathering together of the 
waters into one place and the appearing of the dry land, which is said to have 
occurred at the time of the original creation. 1 According to this theory, in 
short, the old world was not so much overflowed by the deluge, as it was re¬ 
duced to a sort of confused muddy pulp; and, when the waters retired, in¬ 
stead of the piimeval continents and islands reappearing in their ancient 
places, an entirely new world emerged, bearing not the least superficial re¬ 
semblance to its predecessor, but exhibiting a wholly different arrangement 
both of sea and land. 1 

Mr. de Luc, on the contrary, does not admit of any such solution as the 
Uutchinsonaiis contend for; but supposes, that the surface of the globe e»- 
perieneed a complete inversion of its component parts in consequence of the 
operation of the diluvian waters. What were once tracts of land sank be>- 
low then proper level, and were inundated by the ocean; what was once 
the bed of the sea retained its original level, and, being now higher than the 
land of the obi world, became, when the flood retired, the land of the new 
world In other woods, the present race of men inhabit what was formerly the 
bed of the sea; while the ocean, navigated by modern keels, for ever hides 
brum the curiosity of mortal eyes the mere ample tracts of land possessed 
by their- antediluviau forefathers.* 

Should either of these theories be well founded, Paradise in local situa¬ 
tion exists no.longer: according to the first of them, it was melted down 

and lost in the chaotic mixture, out of which & new world was formed by a 

% 

*<G«n. i. 9, to. 

* b* Catcoti on the deluge, and other writeiaof theeamecfcooL 

’Seeds Luc’s Lettrw-Morale* ct Physiques *ur Htutoisr dele Tens, vdL Lp.227.woLr. 
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process similar to the formation of the old world; according to die second 
of them, it lies buried and concealed beneath the overwhelming waters of 
the ocean. 

8. Our knowledge respecting the precise mode, in which the deluge ope* 
rated on the surface or general constitution of the earth, is inevitably so li- 
mi ted and imperfect, tliat whatever is advanced on the subject beyond the 
express revelation of Qod can at the best be deemed nothing more than a 
plausible or ingenious conjecture. But, if a theory, instead of merely going 
beyond Scripture, be found plainly to contradict it, then it must necessarily 
be rejected by every believer. Should such then be the caBe with the hypo* 
theses in question, neither the piety nor the talents of their framers must 
prevent them from being discarded as erroneous and untenable. 

9. The language employed by Moses in the account which he gives us of 
the deluge, so far from favouring either of these theories, appears to me 
most positively and decidedly to contradict them both. Instead of intimat¬ 
ing, either that the substance of the earth was dissolved, or that the ancient 
continents sank below their proper level, he describes, according to the 
most plain and obvious acceptation of his words, first a gradual inundation 
by which every portion of habitable land was covered, and afterwards a 
gradual subsiding in consequence of which the identical land that had been 
covered again appeared. 

It may be said, that, although such be the popular language employed by 
Moses, it does not absolutely contradict the theory of de Luc, whatever be 
the fate of the Hutchinsoman hypothesis: because the gradual sinking of 
tile old continents would apparently produoe the very same phenomenon as 
the rising of the waters; in each case, the sea would equally teem to elevate 
itself above the land, and, after inundating the plains and valleys, to creep 
up the sides of the mountains and at length cover their summits. 

This no doubt is true, hut it does not meet the whole of the objection. 
Moses informs us, that, at the height of the flood, all the mountains were 
covered; and lie afterwards tells us, that, as the waters abated, the tops of 
the mountains were seen. Now, according to the ordinary rules of compo¬ 
sition, when we are taught in a continued narrative, that the mountains were 
Jiret entirely covered by the waters, and then , as the waters gradually rs- 
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fired, that the tops of the mountains appeared: we must conclude, that the 
selfsame mountains are spoken of in both parts of the history; that* the 
mountains, which appeared while the deluge was subsiding, were the iden¬ 
tical mountains which had been previously inundated. Such is the obvious 
purport of the Mosaicai narrative, and such (I will venture. to aay) is the 
manner in which it would be understood by any plain reader who had no 
particular hypothesis to form on the subject But, in the Hutchinsonian 
theory, the primeval mountains are all melted down : and,, in that of de 
Luc, they never appear again above the water, being succeeded by an en¬ 
tirely different set of mountains which heretofore were vast inequalities in 
the bed of the ocean. That is to say, in each theory, Moses is arbitrarily 
made to speak of two totally distinct classes of mountains which have no¬ 
thing between them in common, though he himself gives no intimation of 
any such distinction, but apparently at least b speaking all the while of 
the same mountains. 

Still it may he asserted, that it is as much a gratuitous assumption tio con¬ 
sider Moses as speaking of the same mountains, as it b to pronounce that 
he speaks of different mountains. He himself does not, in so many word$% 
settle the question either way : consequently, the system of de Luc b ra¬ 
ther supposed, than absolutely proved, to contradict the sacred history. 

Let us then examine, whether the language of the Jewbh lawgiver docs 
not throw some still further light on the subject. • 

In describing the manner in which the antediluvian mountains were co¬ 
vered by the encroaching deluge, he informs us, that the waters prevailed 
above the summits of the highest hills fifteen cubits upwards: hence he 
plainly intimates, that, whatever might be the depth of the waters above the 
plains or above the tops of lower mountains, they reached no further than 
fifteen cubits above the loftiest peak in the old world. This assertion how¬ 
ever, so far as I can judge, is utterly irreconcileable with either system. 
The waters cannot properly be said to have prevailed- above the tops of the 
highest hills, if, as we are taught by the Hutchinsonian school, the bilb 
were melted down into the common mucilaginous mass, and therefore ceased 
to he eminences : neither is it possible, that they could have prevailed no 
more than fifteen cubits, if the theory of de Luc faithfully exhibit the pby- 
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nctl operations of the deluge. Whatever the present continents may have 
been before the flood, the loftiest hills which we now behold were assuredly 
covered by its waters: because we are both told, that they successively ap¬ 
peared as the waters abated, and that the Ark of Noah did not rest on the 
summit of Ararat until they had sufliciently retired. Now, if the high 
hills, covered during the rise of tlie waters, were the hills of the antedilu¬ 
vian continent, which was gradually sinking below its primeval level; if the 
hills, which appeared when the waters subsided, were once eminences at the 
bottom of the antediluvian ocean ; and if, as Moses positively asserts, the 
waters prevailed no more than fifteen cuhits-above those hilts which were 
confessedly antediluvian : it is clearly impossible, that in that case they could 
have covered any part of the present continents, still less therefore the tops 
of the loftiest hills of the new world ; for it is plain, that, in order to hide 
the summits of such hills as the Alps or the Andes, the water must have risen 
immensely more than only fifteen cubits above the tops of the antediluvian 
mountains, which even now, when the deluge has completely retired, are 
still, according to. the theory, pluuged many fathoms deep beneath the waves 
of our present oceans. 1 

There is yet another circumstance, noticed in; the Mosaical history, which 
can as little be reconciled with the system of de Luc; because it necessarily 
leads to the belief, that the continents which we now inhabit are the very 
same as the antediluvian continents, which, after having been overflowed by 
the deluge, reappeared in their present form when the waters retired. The 
sacred writer informs us, that, when the dove returned to Noah the second 
time, there was in her mouth an olive leaf plucked off from the parent tree: 


1 I. speak of course on the presumption, that the deluge, while it contimied, was a sea 
without a shore, and that no land, cither antediluvian or postdiluvian, was visible. If indeed 
M. de Luc should contend, that the bed of the old ocean rose above the waves, as the ante* 
diLuvian continents sank be neath them, so that some land was always visible and consequently 
that the flood was never properly ujtirenul; he Mill remove the present objection : but then 
he will contradict the plain tenor of the scriptural account, which, represents the waters as 
not retiring from the lands which we now inhubit until the close of the allotted period of tha 
deluge;, whence it is evident,, that those lands must have been under water during the whole 
of its continuance, and consequently that the inundation must have been universal. 
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Wrt ”• tnd he odds, that the patriarch naturally gathered from this incident that 
the waters were abated from off the earth. Now, according to the theory 
either of de Luc or of the Hutchinsonians, such a circumstance could net* 1 
ther have happened, nor, if it had happened (most unaccountably on thrit 
systems), would it have been any indication to Noah that the waters were 
abating. The physical strength of the dove requires us to suppose, that the 
small twig which she plucked off was green and teoder, not dead and ofr- 
yielding. But, agreeably to either of the theories in question, she could 
have plucked it from no tree except one, which had accidentally been torn 
up by the roots, and which had afterwards been tossed about on the surface 
of the waters for the space of at least seven months.* A tree however 
under such circumstances must, I should apprehend, have been entirely 
dead and stripped of all its leaves and soft young twigs; consequently, sup*- 
poring the dove to have found it, she would scarcely have been able to tear 
from it the twig mentioned by Moses. Or, even if she had met with a 
dead leaf which still adhered to one of die boughs, her returning with this 
in her mouth could have been no proof to Noah that the waters were abated; 
which the sacred historian clearly intimates was the case: because it might 
equally have been produced by the dove at any period of the deluge, pro-., 
vided only she had been sent out of the Ark. In order to be an indication 


1 The flood commenced on the teventeenth day of the second month ; and the period of its 
increase until it attained its greatest height was forty days: consequently, it bad attained its 
extreme elevation on the twenty sixth day of the third month. The olive-tree therefore, 
which, if we adopt the hypothesis either of de Luc or of the Hutcbinsouians, we must sup¬ 
pose to have been tossed about on the surface of the waters, could scarcely have been tons 
up later than the end of the forty days. But, on the first day of the tenth month, the tops 
of the mountains were seen; and, at the end of forty seven days afterwards, Noah sent forth 
the dove the second time, which in the evening of the same day brought back the twig. This 
consequently must have happened on the seventeenth or eighteenth day of the twelfth month. 
Now, between this day and the twenty sixth of the third month when the waters attained 
their greatest elevation, there it a period of almost nine months. I am moderate therefore 
in supposing seven to be the least time, that the tree could have been floating on the waters: 
and, according either to the hypothesis of de Luc or that of the Hutchinsonians, there is no 
way of accounting for its appearance, except by supposing that it mu torn up and that it 
Od float. 
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to. Note that the waters wore abate*, we must necessarily conclude that it 
was (ducked from a living tree, which had firmly fixed its roots m pee of 
tee clefts of mount Ararat, and which, after having been overwhelmed by 
tee waters during tee time teat the flood prevailed at its greatest height, 
had shot forth new suckers by that tenacious principle of vitality which so 
eminently distinguishes the roots of trees.' Except this, I see no satisfac¬ 
tory method of accounting for the existence of the olive-tree, so as to accord 
in all points with the circumstances specified by Moses: for we must not for* 
get, teat tee dove is not only said to have plucked off a leaf or twig, but that 
tee producing of the twig was a proof to Noah that the water* were retiring. 
if teen tee root of the tree had survived the deluge, and was putting forth 
new leaves after ir had emerged from the waves, the mountain of Ararat, 
where it was growing, could not possibly have been a submarine antedi¬ 
luvian mountain, but must have been one of the peaks of an antediluvian 
continent. In this case therefore, the antediluvian continents can nei¬ 
ther form the beds of our present ocean, nor can the beds of the antedilu¬ 
vian- oceans have become our present continents. The olive tree alons^ 
which must have been growing before the flood in the very place where it 
was found after the flood (if we would render the account of Moses at all 
consistent with itself), is amply sufficient, on scriptural grounds (and I seek 
for no other), to overturn both the systems now under consideration. 

We are brought exactly to the same conclusion by attending to the ge¬ 
neral phraseology of Moses. 1 have already observed, that, when he 
speaks of the mountains being covered by foe waters, and when he after¬ 
wards says that the mountains appeared as the flood retired, we are inevit 
tably led by every rule of composition to infer, that the mountains, which 
appeared as the deluge abated, were the same mountains as those which 
were hidden during its prevalence. A similar conclusion must be drawn 
from the language which he holds respecting the earth. He informs us, that 
God declared to Noah that be wofold bring a flood of waters upon the earth 

* We need not suppose the root to tare teen under water much more than ISO days, for 
that we* the extn-me period of the greatest height of the flood: and the submersion of a rovt, 
which all the while was drawing nutriment from the earth, would not during that spaee be 
sufficient to destroy the principle of vitality. 
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book 11. to destroy ell flesh: he then proceeds to tell os, that rain was upon the 
earth forty days, that the Ark was lifted up above the earth, and that the 
waters prevailed exceedingly upon the earth: and at length he remarks, 
that the waters returned from off the earth continually, that the waters were 
abated from off the earth, and that the earth was dried. Now the necessary 
purport of such language is, that the self-same earth, which had been inun¬ 
dated, Mas in due time forsaken by the waters: for, when »e are told that 
God would bring a flood upon the earth, and M'hen we are afterwards taught 
that the waters returned from off the earth, I see not what we can possibly 
understand but this : that the same waters, which had deluged the antedi¬ 
luvian continents, at length retired and left them dry. But, if such be the 
plain import of the Mosaical history, then each theory must be abandoned 
as equally untenable ; since we learn from Scripture itself, that, so far from 
either the whole earth being dissolved into a mucilage or the primeval con¬ 
tinents forming the bed of our present oceans, we now inhabit the identical 
tracts of land that were tenanted by our earliest forefathers, tracts which the 
deluge once indeed overwhelmed but afterwards relinquished. 

4. We shall be brought to precisely the same result, if, quitting the in¬ 
spired history of the flood, we direct our attention to the remarkable geo¬ 
graphical account which Moses has given us of the garden of Paradise. 

He tells us, that this garden was M-atered by a river, which afterwards di¬ 
vided itself into four distinct heads or streams; and of these streams he both 
gives us the names, and marks out with much preciseness the -situation. 
One of them is the well-known river Euphrates : the others therefore must 
be streams in the neighbourhood of the Euphrates. Hence it is manifest, that, 
according to the Mosaical account, this river existed in its present situation 
before the deluge. But, if it then existed, the continent, through which 
it now flows, must also have existed. Whence it will plainly follow, both 
that the earth was not dissolved by the operation of tlie flood, and that the 
antediluvian continents do not form the bed of the present oceans: for, if 
the former had been the case, both Paradise and its rivers must have been 
utterly destrojed, whereas Moses assures us that one of those rivers was the 
Euphrates which is still in existence; and, if the latter, then the ancient 
channels of the Paradisiacal streams must now be lost at the bottom of the 
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tees, whereas Moses by intimating that one of them was the Euphrates does eHA, ‘ v 
in effect declare, that their course before the deluge as well as after it was 
-through the continent which is now called Asia. 

Should it be said in reply, that the Paradisiacal Euphrates corresponds 
-with the modern Euphrates *in name alone; or, in other words, that the 
postdiluvian Euphrates is not the same river as the antediluvian Euphrates, 
but that the appellation of the one has been transferred to the other, as the 
planters of newly settled countries are wont to bestow upon rivers and 
mountains the familiar names of those which they have left behind in their 
native land: should such an answer as this be attempted, the -minute.geo¬ 
graphy of Moses will at once shew its complete futility. 

He not only gives us the names of the Paradisiacal rivers, but he likewise 
distinctly points out their course. Thus he tells us, that Pison compasseth 
the whole land of Havilah, that Gihon is the identical river which circuits 
the land of Cush, and that Hiddekel is the stream which forms the boundary 
of Ashur. Respecting the situation of the Euphrates he says nothing; for 
the course of that mighty river was so well known to the Asiatic nations 
which lay to the westward of it, that any geographical specification might 
well be deemed wholly unnecessary. Now it is almost-superfluous -to ob¬ 
serve, that such a local description as that which is given by Moses neces¬ 
sarily implies, that the very rivers which watered Paradise had reappeared 
after the flood and were actually in existence at the time when he wrote. i 

Havilah was a son of Cush; Cush was a son of Ham ; and Ashur was a 
son of Shem. They were all postdiluvians: and the regions, which were 
called after theii* respective names, were well known in the time of Moses, 
not to say even in the present day. Consequently, when he tells us that 
three of the Paradisiacal rivers were the boundaries of Havilah, of Cush, 
and of Ashur; he tells us, by a necessary implication, that the rivers still 
existed when he was himself composing his history: for how could those 
rivers be said to water lands which bore the names of three postdiluvian 
-patriarchs, if either the earth had been dissolved by the operation of the 
flood, or if the antediluvian continents and therefore the channels of all the 
Paradisiacal rivers are sank at the bottom of the present ocean ? Should 
'Pag. Idol. you i, 2 O 
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‘■ 00 * n'. any great convulsion of nature swallow up the continent of-Asia, and should 
the same convulsion produce a new tract;of land by -elevating the bed of the 
Pacific ocean, no future historian could, with the least semblance of accu¬ 
racy, describe the course of the Ganges or the Indus, preciotis to such, con¬ 
vulsion, as coinpassing certain regions of a . continent which .had been -ne- 
cently produced from the bottom of the sea and which bad net the slightest 
geographical coincidence with the absorbed continent of Asia.. Let us only 
apply this mode of reasoning to the narrative of Moses, and the conclusion 
must certainly be the very same. Since he informs us,., that three of tbe ri¬ 
vers of Paradise watered countries, which subsequent to the deluge had re¬ 
ceived their names from Havilah and Cush and Ashur; it is impossible, if 
Scripture be true, that the channels of-those rivers, together with the ante¬ 
diluvian continent through which they flowed, should now lie concealed at 
the bottom of the ocean. The language of Moses necessarily implies, that 
the rivets both existed in his time and that their course was through the con¬ 
tinent of Asia. Hence it will plainly follow, that the present continents, 
with their present mountains and rivers, existed before the deluge: and that, 
irtrtead of our either inhabiting an entire new world farmed out of the 
' chaotic wreck of the old, or of our tenanting lands which formed the bed of 
the antediluvian ocean; we now possess, by the reflux of the waters which 
once inundated the whole globe, the very same tracts of country, bearing the 
very same great characteristic marks, as those possessed by our earliest an¬ 
cestors. 

II. If there be any force in this train of reasoning (and I see not how it 
can he combated upon scriptural principles), there will assuredly be uothing 
Visionary in an attempt to ascertain the situation of the terrestrial Paradise : 
for, if the rivers of Paradise yet exist, the tract of land which once was Pa¬ 
radise, wltether its outw ard lineaments he defaced or not defaced by the 
flood, must also exist. The question then is, where we are to seek for it. 

1. Now it will readily be granted, that neither the well-known Euphrates, 
nor any of the neighbouring rivers, can be made, in their present course, to 
produce a situation, which will geographically answer to toe Mosaical de- 
set iption of Paradise: but this does by no means weaken the credit of tbe 
sacred historian, nor does it at all disprove the actual present existence of the 
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four rivers; for it is in fact nothing more than what might be naturally ex¬ 
pected from so great a convulsion as the deluge. We may indeed very un¬ 
equivocally collect from Scripture, that the waters of the flood first deluged 
the ancient continents and afterwards retired from them, so that the present 
tracts of land are in their great outlines geographically the same as those 
which were inhabited by the antediluvians : but this does not prove, that 
no minor and partial alterations have taken place on the surface of the globe. 
The rivers of Paradise, for instance, certainly appeared again after the de¬ 
luge : and the course of the postdiluvian streams so far coincided with that 
of the autediluvian ones, as to be amply sufficient to establish their proper 
identity. But we are not hence bound to conclude, that the coincidence 
was absolutely perfect: we are not bound to suppose, in order to preserve 
the historical verity of Moses, that the postdiluvian Euphrates flowed through 
every furlong of the channel which contained the antediluvian Euphrates^ 
Much weaker causes than the flood produce very considerable changes. 
The course of the Ganges experiences a yearly alteration, and the mouths of 
the Nile are not now what they were in the days of Herodotus: yet the 
Ganges and the Nile still flow on the Ganges and the Nile. Some mutation 
therefore must obviously be expected to have taken place in the four rivers 
of Paradise by the operation of so mighty a cause as the deluge. We are 
prepared to expect such a change ; and a comparison of modern geography 
with the antediluvian geography of Moses only proves, that the change hat 
occurred, not that the historian has been in any respect inaccurate. When 
the Hebrew legislator wrote, the rivers flowed as he described them in the 
vicinity of countries known by postdiluvian names; but never, since the 
flood, have they so met together, as to water what once was Paradise in ac¬ 
curate correspondence with antediluvian geography. This has been felt by 
every writer, who attempted to settle the local position of Eden: each hy¬ 
pothesis has been built on the postulate, the necessary postulate, that the 
course of the four rivers ha& experienced some change. 

2. The general opinion, however it may be marked by smaller shades of 
difference, has been, that Paradise was situated somewhere in the flat rich 
country below Babylon. To this region therefore has been directed every 
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attempt to point out, how the four rivers could be supposed to have-once met* 
together in-a single garden. 

( k) Morinus conceives, that the Euphratesand the Hiddekel, which' is- cer* 
tainly the Tigris, united together-into one channel; and-, after flowing in coo-; 
junction for a short distance, branched out again into two other streams, 
called the Pison and the Gihon , which discharged themselves into the Per¬ 
sian gulph. Such a confluence and diffluence make, he supposes, the four- 
heads mentioned by Moses; and the region, which comprehended them,- he 
determines to have been the scite of Paradise. Hence, as appears by his ex¬ 
planatory map, the garden was divided into four quarters: one, above the 
confluence of the Euphrates and the Hiddekel; another, on the eastern side 
of the large single stream formed by their conjunction; a-third, on the western 
side of the same stream; and a fourth, below its supposed diffluence into the 
Pison and the Gihon. 1 This opinion was held by Calvin, and it has received 
the approbation of Bochart. 1 ' 

It has also, with a slight variation; been adopted by Dn. Wells. Agree¬ 
ing with Morinus in other respects, that writer, instead of- making the 
Euphrates and the Tigris fall into one stream, draws a channel between them 
at right angles for the river of Eden -; and then assigns the name of Pison to 
that part of the Euphrates which is below this-intermediate river at its western 
extremity, and the name of Gihon to that part of. the Tigris -which is simi¬ 
larly below it at its eastern extremity. Such an arrangement will, equally 
with the other, divide the garden into four quarters, though after a somewhat 
different form. 1 

(2.) Dr. Shuckford similarly, looks for Paradise below Babylon; but the 
principle, which he adopts, is altogether unlike that of the last-mentioned 
authors, fie supposes, that all the four rivers, united into one stream called 
the river of Eden , and that on the bank of this single stream was situated tbe 
garden. 4 

3. Both of these opinions seem to me to labour under insuperable objee- 

* Morin. Dissert, de Pared, terns, in iniu Bochart. Geog.-sacr. . 

* Bochart. Epist. ad Ludov. Cappel. ibid. , ( 

* Wells’s Geog. of the O. Test, part i. c. t. 

* Shuckford on the Creation and Fall. chap. viii. p. 144—147. 
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tions, and the last of them has difficulties peculiarly its own. The account M 
which. Moses gives, is, that a river flowed out of Eden to water the garden, 
and that from thence it was divided into four heads. But with this account 
neither of the theories now under consideration can be reconciled. - 

(1.) The hypothesis of-Moriuus makes two rivers flow into the garden, there 
become, one-stream, and afterwards branch off into two other rivers: and 
the slightly varied theory of Wells does in effect produce no more than two 
rivers in the whole, united together by a transverse canal. Such a scheme 
may in some sort, be said to exhibit four heads, but.it. certainly does not etc? 
hibit-them in the manner set forth by Moses. He . describes one river as 
running, into the. garden, arid four rivers, into which .the first single river 
divides itself, as issuing out of. the garden: Morinus , on the contrary, makes 
two rivers run into the garden, and too . run out \of it. Nor is this the only 
point of discrepance: the head of a river, according to a very natural me¬ 
taphor, denotes perhaps in every language, .certainly in the Hebrew, its com? 
mencewent, fountain, or origin. , This, being the case, since the. single river 
of Eden branched off from , the garden into the .four..heads of. four other 
rivers; the garden.itself must plainly have.been situated at the commence¬ 
ment of all the four rivers, or at the. poiat-w here they branched off from the 
single one. But the region, in which the garden is placed by Morinus and 
Wells, does not at all answer to such a description of country. . Instead of 
the four heads of all the four rivers being within the circuit of the garden, we 
find but two of them: for tlie Euphrates and the Hiddekel, instead of com¬ 
mencing in Paradise, are made to terminate there; and the heads, or origi¬ 
nating points, of the Pison and the Gihon are alone apparent within its boun¬ 
daries. 

(2.) That such is the necessary import of the word heads, Dr. Shuckford. 
was fully aware, and. explicitly allows: hence lie. frames his hypothesis in 
such a manner, as at least to avoid the palpable contradiction of making 
the head of a river indifferently denote both its commencement and its termi¬ 
nation ; a contradiction, which so glaringly marks the theory both of Wells 
and Morinus. But, while he escapes one difficulty, he falls into another, 
from which he vainly attempts to extricate himself 

According to Moses, the single river of Eden Divided itself,, when it was 
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■® 0K '*• quitting the garden; and branched out into four heads, which afterwards be¬ 
came four mighty rivers: according to Shuckford, the very reverse was the 
case, for he makes the four rivers, -at a vast distance from their respective 
' beads, coalesce into the single river of Eden; and, on the bank of that single 
river, he places the garden. It may seem strange at first, how such an opi- 
Miion, which directly contradicts the inspired narrative, could ever have been 
. hazarded. ^In fact, it could not have been hazarded, without an attempt to 
alter the commonly received translation, to which it stands diametrically op¬ 
posite. ' Our English version is, A river went out of Eden to water the 
garden ; and from thence it was parted , and became into four heads: the 
proposed version of Dr. Shuckford, on which he plainly founds the whole of 
.his theoiy, is, A river went out of Eden to water the garden, and from 
>thence it was parted: and it was from four heads. 

The ground, on which he produces so complete an inversion of the sense, 
:is the double import of the Hebrew preposition here used by Moses: it ge¬ 
nerally signifies to or into, but it sometimes denotes of or from or out tf. 
On this I would remark, that, although it does sometimes occur in the latter 
meaning; yet it so occurs only in the sense of from, as a man from a tribe or 
as a vessel madefrom gold and the like: I doubt, whether it is ever thus used 
in the sense of locality, as a man coming from such a place. Dr. Shuckford 
does indeed give for his authority a passage, where the Seventy render it from 
in the sense of locality: but we may well question, whether that passage, as 
it occurs in our present Hebrew Bibles, be perfectly genuine.* 

Granting however that the word is capable of such a translation, we 
must still, as he himself very justly and fairly observes, be guided by the 
necessary sense of the place in determining whether its import be to or from. 
Now the context of the present passage seems to me most cleaily to decide 
in favour of our common version, and against that proposed by Dr Shuck- 

1 2 Chron. i. IS. The passage, rendered by the lxx Ex /3*jtutnjf tv Tafiaum and by our own 
translators to tie high place that teas at Gtbeon , seems to be an interpolation which baa crept in 
from ver. S : for it tins not occur in the parallel passage in 1 Kings iii. 15. We there simply 
read, that Solomon came to Jerusalem without any mention of the Gibconitish high-place. If 
however it be not an interpolation, I should rather conclude, that the Copy used by tha ltfx 
read HfiSD, than that the present reading would bear So be rendered from the high 

plate. This passage is the sole groundwork of Dr. Shuckford's criticism. 
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lard.’ We we told by Moses, that a river went but from Eden to water the chap. i. 
garden , and thut from theme it was parted or divined. After we have re¬ 
ceived this information, we are naturally led to expect, that the historian, if 
he says any thing further on the subject, will proceed to teach us, how it was • 
parted. Accordingly we find, that, if we only translate a Hebrew prepo¬ 
sition in the very sense m which it almost invariably occurs, w e shall have 
precisely the information which we looked for: Jrom thence it was parted^ . 
and became into four heads; its division was of such a nature, that the single - 
stream became four streams. . 

In such an interpretation we are confirmed by finding, both that it is the 
seuse given to the passage by the Greek translators, and that it is the sense 
which has been universally received as the plain and obvious meaning of the 
passage. We are further confirmed in it by the very aspect of the Hebrew • 
text, if I may use the expression. Of this .the mere English reader cannot 
be a judge: but any moderate Hebraist, upon a bare inspection of the origi¬ 
nal passage, will be convinced, that it cannot, .witliout the. utmost violence, 
bo rendered otherwise. On the contrary, Or. Shuckford, by translating the 
preposition in a sense peculiarly rare and unusual, departs entirely from what - 
might seem to be the natural context ; and exhibits Muses, as clumsily intro¬ 
ducing a needless obscurity, which with the very slightest possible transpo¬ 
sition of tlie words might have .been easily avoided. Had he meant to inti¬ 
mate what this.writer ascribes to him, he would surely have said, A river 
from four heads went out of Eden to. water the garden, and from thence it 
was parted: he never would have so strangely expressed himself, as to lead 
all commentators in all ages, to understand him, inevitably to understand him, 
in. a sense diametrically opposite to that which he intended. The translation . 
in. short of Ur. Shuckford is . so forced, and so evidently contrived merely to 
serve a turn; it is so contrary to the universal sense of expositors, and so in¬ 
congruous to the spirit of Hebrew syntax;, that it cannot, 1 think, be tole¬ 
rated for a single moment. But, if it be untenable, the whole hy|>otbesis 
must be untenable likewise: for the hypothesis is altogether built upon the 
translation.. 

(3.) What has been urged agaipst. both these theories may alone be deemed i 
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mok it. sufficient to overturn them: but there yet remain two distinct objections* one 
to each of them, which must not be passed over in silence. * 

When we are told that God put Adam into the garden to dress it and to 
"keep it, and when we are further informed that he had permission to eat of 
every tree in it except one; we are necessarily led to conclude, that he had 
easy and free access to all parts of the sacred inclosure: for how could be 
cultivate that, which was inaccessible; or how could he enjoy the privilege of 
eating of every tree with a single exception, if many of those trees were from 
local circumstances completely out of his reach? Now, according to the 
system of Morinus,' Paradise was divided into four quarters by four immense 
rjvers; for immense they needs must be, since he places the garden below 
the scite of Babylon and not very far distant from the present influx of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, themselves two of the rivers, into the Persian 
gulph. Let us conceive then what would be die situation of Adam in a gar¬ 
den so circumstanced. Whatever quarter of Paradise he might originally 
occupy, such rapid and gigantic streams as the Euphrates and the Tigris, the 
last proverbially violent, whether they flowed separately at their entrance 
into the garden, or conjointly through its centrical region, or separately again 
when they quitted it under the new names of the Gihon and the Pison: such 
streams as those would have as effectually confined Adam to a single quarter 
of the garden, as if an ocean had flowed between him and all the remaining 
quarters, fie plainly could not pass rivers of that magnitude without either 
a bridge or a ship; and, since no hint is given that he possessed either, it 
would be worse than idle to conjecture, that he moved from one quarter of 
the garden to another by the aid of such accommodations. Yet the language 
of Moses unequivocally intimates, that every part of Paradise was open to 
him: how this was accomplished, they, who adopt the system of Morinus, 
do not inform us. 

The present difficulty is avoided in the theory of Dr. Shuckford; because 
he represents the river of Eden, which he supposes to have been formed by 
the confluence of the other four rivers, as bordering upon the garden, and 
not as flowing through it: but the question is, whether by such an arrange¬ 
ment he faithfully adheres to the description of Moses. When-the historian 
teaches us, that a river went out of Edea to water the garden, and that from 
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thence, namely from the garden, it, was divided; the obvious import of his 
language seems to be, that the stream did not merely flow dong one tide 
of the garden , but that it ran through the midst of it: for how can a river 
be properly said to water a garden simply by being one of its lateral bounda¬ 
ries ? The watering of a garden surely implies, that the irrigating stream 
glides in a meandring course through the inclosure itself, blessing the land 
on either bank with glad fertility. Such, accordingly, is the sense, in which 
tlie words of Moses have been ordinarily and (I think) rightly understood; 
for in fact, without great violence, they are scarcely capable of any other 
meaning. Hence it follows, that, if Dr. Shuckford places Paradise only on 
the margin of the river of £den, he ascribes to it a situation irreconcileable 
with the language of Moses: if he makes the river flow through the midst of 
it, thus dividing it into two parts, he then completely separates the one part 
from the other by the intervention of a gigantic stream formed by the conflu¬ 
ence of no less than four mighty rivers. 

III. The preceding remarks will serve to prepare the way for ascertaining, 
in what quarter of the globe the terrestrial Paradise was once situated. We 
have learned from them negatively, that it is vain labour to look for the gar¬ 
den below Babylon; both because it is impossible to find the four heads of 
any four rivers in that region, and because, if the vast streams of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates had flowed through it in the manner which it has been 
conjectured they did, every part of it except one must have been utterly in¬ 
accessible to the first man: let us now endeavour to learn positively where we 
are to seek it. 

1. Moses informs us, that a river wait out of Eden to water the garden, 
and that from thence it branched out so as to constitute the four heads of four 
other rivers, which he denominates Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel, and Euphrates. 
From this account, according to its most natural and obvious interpretation, 
we may collect, that, in the antediluvian world, previous to the effecting of 
any partial alterations by the action of the flood, a stream flowed out of a 
region called Eden into the garden, which God had planted for the reception 
of the first pair. Here it fell into a lake or reservoir: and from this reser¬ 
voir it again issued through four distinct glens or channels. The foyr new 
streams, produced by such a division of the waters, soon quitted the limits of 
Pag. Idol. vol. i. 2 P 
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mok u. the garden; for we are told, that the original river, which rushed a tingle 
stream into Paradise, was divided from it, or left it, in four brooks, which 
were the heads or beginnings of four great rivers. Having quitted the gar¬ 
den, the four streams pursued their course: and, by the gradual reception of 
other streams, at length became rivers, which flowed contiguous to certain 
countries very accurately described by Moses, and of which two at least 
may be positively ascertained without the slightest difficulty. 

' This seems to me to be evidently the substance of the inspired account, 
which has been handed down to us, of Paradise and its rivers. If then the 
heads of all the four rivers met together in the garden, the garden must 
clearly have been situated in a high region at the sources of all those four 
rivers, not surely in a low country far distant from the head or origin of any 
river and removed but a little distance from the sea. To such a conclusion 
we are necessarily brought, both by the plain import of the language used by 
Moses, and by the very reason of the thing itself. If the heads of rivers 
mean their beginnings , as the signification of the Hebrew word here employed 
absolutely requiresand if the single river of Eden, *in quitting the garden, 
was divided into four heads of rivers : then the garden must have been situ¬ 
ated at the beginnings or fountains of the rivers, not near the mouths through 
which they emptied themselves into the sea; in other words, it must have 
been situated in a high inland region where the courses of the four rivers 
all commenced. And, if the words of Moses clearly imply that every part of 
the garden was equally accessible to Adam; and if nevertheless that garden, 
as his words also intimate, was divided into several different parts by the 
course of the streams which watered it: then the very reason of the thing 
proves, that it cannot have been planted near the sea where rivers are broad 
and deep, but that i( must have been planted near the sources of its irrigating 
streams where they flow only in the condition of shallow brooks which might 
easily be passed over. With this conclusion every idea, which we are taught 
to form of Paradise, exactly accords. No tract of country could possibly, 
produce more exquisitely beautiful and romantic scenery, than one, which 
contained a stream, running through a finely wooded vale into a glassy lake, 

1 The word UH always involves the idea of priority. See Parkhum’s Heb. Lex. 
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and afterwards discharging itself by four rivulets murmuring through the same CBAP * u 
number of deep rocky glens: while, on the other band, the charms of the 
dead flat country below Babylon, where commentators have generally agreed 
to place the garden, might indeed rival the beauties of Holland and Batavia; 
but they would be physically incapable of ravishing any eyes except those of 
a Dutch burgomaster. 

If then Paradise, according to the description of Moses, must have been 
seated in a high country and at the source of the four rivers which issued 
from it; since one of those rivers is declared to be the well-known Euphrates, 

Paradise must have been seated in the region whence the Euphrates takes its 
rise. But the Euphrates rises in Armenia. Therefore Paradise must have 
been seated in Armenia. 

This seem3 to be the inference, which must necessarily be drawn from the 
language of Moses interpreted according to its most plain and obvious accep¬ 
tation : and with such an inference I might rest satisfied; for I only proposed 
to shew, that there is considerable reason for believing that the terrestrial 
Paradise was seated in the same lofty region where the Ark rested after the 
deluge; and in establishing this position I have now made some progress, 
since Ararat is generally supposed to have been one of the Armenian moun¬ 
tains. But it may be curious to push the inquiry somewhat further, and to 
examine how for it is possible to ascertain the three other rivers mentioned 
by Moses. Before I commence this inquiry however, I wish distinctly to 
specify, that, whether I be right or wrong in my determination, die main 
question respecting the scite of Paradise will not be at all affected: for, since 
the garden was seated at the head of the Euphrates, I see not where it can 
be found except in the land of Armenia.' 

* Thu whole country, lays a modem author speaking of Armenia, it to extremely beauti¬ 
ful, that fanciful travellert hate imagined that they had found here the tit nation of the origi¬ 
nal garden of Eden. The hillt are covered with foretti of oak, ath, beech, chetnutt, walnuts, 
and elms, encircled with vines growing perfectly wild but producing vatt quantities <f grapes. 

From these is annually made at much wine a* is necessary for the yearly consumption: the re¬ 
mainder art left to rot on the vines. Cotton grows spontaneously, at well at the finest Euro¬ 
pean fruit trees. Mce, wheat, millet, hemp, and flax, are raistd on the plaint, almost wit^ 
out culture. The valleys qford the finest pasturage in the world; the rivers are full of Jith; 
the mountains abound ia minerals ; and the climate it delicious: to that nature appears to havo- 
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booe n. g. In forming any hypothesis respecting the remaining rivers ofParwfwe, 
it is necessary that three things should concur: that they should be in the 
same part of the world as the Euphrates; that they should take their rise in 
the same high tract of country as that river, for, though the heads of all the 
four no longer now meet together in one point,, we cannot suppose that their 
channels were so far altered by the deluge as to be diverted into a totally 
different region; and that in their course they should correspond with the 
geographical description, with which we have been furnished by the sacred 
historian. If, in addition to these indispensable marks, there should, in the 
rivers which we may pitch upon, be a close correspondence of name with die 
rivers particularized by Moses; the probability, that we have not been mis¬ 
taken, would be much increased : for, though neither mere etymological co* 
incidence would be sufficient to establish a theory nor the want of it be 
enough to overthrow one; yet a triple resemblance of appellation, when all 
the necessary marks had been found to meet together, would at least furnish 
a corollary to the argument not wholly contemptible. 

(1.) The Euphrates being indisputably one of the Paradisiacal rivers, if 
we simply cast our eye upon a map, we shall immediately be led to conclude, 
as all commentators invariably have concluded, that the Tigris is another. 
Nor shall we be mistaken ; for it exhibits every mark which has been laid 
down as necessary. 

With respect to its locality, it is to be found in the same part of the world) 
and it rises in the same high country, as the Euphrates. It also bears the 
precise geographical relation to Assyria, which Moses ascribes to the 

lavished on this favoured country every production that can contribute to the happiness of its 
inhabitants. Memoir of a maprf the countries between the Black sea and the Caspian, p. AJ6. 
Armenia then is so beautiful a region, that from the mere aspect of it travelleni have been 
led to deem it the land of Eden. Nor were they mistaken in their opinion; though, in for¬ 
ming such an opinion by guess alone and without adducing any arguments in favour of it, they 
themselves may certaiuly be considered as fanciful. Let us however contrast the outward 
appearance of this lovely country with the monotonous Batavian aspect of Babylonia, and we 
can scarcely hesitate in determining which bids fairest to have comprehended the primeval gar¬ 
den of Paradise. It is not unworthy of observation, that Milton, as a poet of the picturesque, 
found himself absolutely compelled by his subject to place the holy garden in a romantic 
faountainous country. 
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river Hiddekel: whence it must clearly, I think, be identified with that ® IUP * 
river. In our common English translation indeed, the Hiddekel is said to 
go toward the east of Assyria , whereas the Tigris flows to the west of that 
country: but this apparent contrariety arises solely from an erroneous ren¬ 
dering of the original. The phrase, which is translated toward the east of 
Assyria , ought to have been translated before Assyria , as it is rightly under* 
stood by the Greek interpreters. 1 The expression may indeed denote east¬ 
ward: but it likewise means before , in the sense either of time or place. 

Here it relates to place: and, since Moses composed his history in a region 
far to the west of Assyria; a river, which, with reference to him the speaker , 
flowed before Assyria, would of course be the western boundary df that 
country, as is precisely the case with the Tigris. Hence the Greek inter¬ 
preters, agreeably to their very just translation, explain the Hiddekel of 
Moses to mean the Tigris of the classical writers ; and in this opinion Jo¬ 
sephus agrees with them.* 

As for the Greek appellation of the river, it departs indeed very widely 
from the sound of the Hebrew : but the oriental name of the Tigris, as well 
as its geographical situation, seems ever to have pointed out its identity with 
the scriptural Hiddekel. By Josephus, the Chaldee Paraphrasts, the Ara¬ 
bians, and the Persians, this river is called Diglath; by the Syrians, Diktat; 
by Pliny, or rather by those who communicated to him its eastern name, 

Diglito; and by the Levanters and other modern orientals it is still deno¬ 
minated, with a slightly varied pronunciation, Diglath or Degil or DegolaJ 
That each of these is a mere abbreviation of the word Hiddekel, the first 
syllable being omitted, is abundantly evident: and some have even supposed, 
that Tigris itself is but an Hellenic corruption of Diglis or Tiglis.* 

Be that however as it may, there is yet another argument, by which the 
identity of the Tigris and the Hiddekel may be sufficiently established. Da¬ 
niel mentions, that he himself was once on the banks of the Hiddekel during 
his sojourn in Babylonia. 1 Now, as the Hiddekel cannot be the Euphrates 

1 K arsvavri A ovvfiunr, 

* Joseph. Ant. Jud. lib. i. c. 1. f 3. 

* Wells’s Geog. ofO. Test, part i. c. I. |23. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Dan. x. 4. 
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it must, when thus Mentioned, if we would preserve geography consistent 
with itself, be the Tigris, which is not distant from Babylon more than fifty 
or sixty miles. That it cannot be a mere canal or petty tributary stream to 
the Euphrates, is evident from the descriptive .language of the prophet He 
says, that he was by the side of the great river which is Hiddekel: but 
there is no river, which can merit the appellation of great, in the Babylonian 
neighbourhood of the Euphrates, except the Tigris: the Tigris therefore 
must be the same as the Hiddekel. 

(S.) Hitherto commentators are very generally agreed; and indeed there 
can scarcely be more than one opinion respecting the Hiddekel and the 
Euphrates: but it is not quite so easy to determine the situation of the Pison 
and the Gihou. That it is vain to seek for these two rivers where they 
have commonly been placed, I have already pointed out: and not more sa¬ 
tisfactory is the conjecture of Josephus (though it is a conjecture which may 
easily be accounted for, as will appear in the sequel), that they are the 
Ganges and the Nile. Yet, if we do not attain to absolute certainty, we 
may at least be able to reach a moderate degree of probability. 

The river Pison is described as compassing a land, named after the patri¬ 
arch Havilah and abounding in gold. Hence, in order to ascertain the river, 
it has been usual to inquire into the scite of the country. 

The region, generally selected for this purpose, is that mentioned by the 
author of the first book of Samuel, when he says, that Saul smote the Amo- 
lekites from Havilah until thou comest to Shur that Is over against Egypt 
and, in order to make it answer to the proposed arrangement of the Pison, 
it is arbitrarily extended all the way from Egypt westward to the Persian 
gulph eastward.* But such a disposition ill accords with the obvious purport 
of the language employed by the sacred historian. The pursuit of the Ama- 
lekites is positively declared by that writer to have commenced from one of their 
own cities, and Saul is afterwards said to have smitten them from Havilah to ■ 
Shur. 1 This Havilah therefore must have been a district, which bordered , 
upon the Amalekitish city where the pursuit commenced, or which not impro* 

* 1 Sam. xv. 7. 

* Wells’s Geog. par. i. c. 1. f $• 

9 l Sam. xv. 5. compared with ver. 6, 7* 
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bably comprehended it But the land of Amalek, thus immediately contigu- 
ous to the land of Havilah, was distant scarcely less than a thousand miles from 
the lower Euphrates which Wells and Morinus would identify with the Pison, 
and it was also completely separated from Babylonia by the vast intervening 
desert of Arabia. Hence it is not very easy to conceive, how the land of 
Havilah, from which Saul chased the Amalekites, can have been compassed 
by the Pison, if we suppose that river to mean the lower Euphrates. Nor 
would the matter be much mended, even if it could be shewn that there was 
a country bearing the name of Havilah on the western bank of the lower 
Euphrates: for still that country could not be the Havilah intended by 
Moses in his description of Paradise. The Havilah, of which we are in 
search, is declared to be compassed by a riyer, the head or beginning of 
which was close to that of the Euphrates ; for the heads of both are said to 
have been alike comprehended within the garden. But no large river empties 
itself into the sea in that part of the world, which at all answers to such a 
description. v 

Perhaps it is impossible to determine positively the scite of that land of 
Havilah, which is mentioned by Moses, in his account of Paradise, as wa¬ 
tered by the river Pison: but, since Havilah was a son of Cush, and since 
there were several countries denominated from that patriarch owing to the 
very great extension of his posterity, it is reasonable to conclude, both that 
there might in a similar manner be more lands of Havilah than one, and that 
the regions so called would frequently be in the vicinity of countries which 
bore the name of Cush. Of this we may at any rate be sure, that the Ha¬ 
vilah, of which we are in quest, was a district bounded by some river that 
rises like the Tigris and the Euphrates in the lofty region of Armenia, and 
that it was a country celebrated in old times for the production of gold. 
Taking theseparticulars for my guide, I am inclined to believe, that the Pi¬ 
son of Moses was the Absarus of the classical writers or the Batoum of mo¬ 
dern geographers. This river and the Phasis appear to have been a good 
deal confounded together by the ancients. For the latter stream was some¬ 
times called the true Phasis, by way of distinguishing it from other rivers 
which bore the same name; and it was imagined, as we learn from Dionysius, 
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to take its rise from a mountain of Armenia, though its real source liesfrr 
to the north of that country:' while the former stream was also a Phasis; and 
does in fret originate from the very district, whence the Greek geographer 
erroneously deduces the other. Hence I suspect, that the Absarus or the 
frlse Phasis ought to be deemed the true one, and that the name itself is a 
corruption of the scriptural Pison. But, however this may be, it answers 
with sufficient accuracy to tlie account given by Moses. The Colcbians, 
whose territory was encompassed by the winding stream of the Absarus, were 
certainly a race of Cuthites, probably through the line of Havilah: and their 
country was famed in ancient times tor the abundance and excellence of its 
gold, as Strabo, Appian, Eustathius, and Pliny, all concur in testifying/ 

(3.) It only now remains, that we should ascertain the river intended bf 
the Gihon. 

This is said by Moses to have compassed the whole land of Cush; a des¬ 
cription in itself somewhat ambiguous, since, as I have just observed, there 
were more countries than one which bore the name of that patriarch. But 
the ambiguity is sufficiently corrected by the manner, in which he particula¬ 
rizes the rise of the river. Its head before the deluge was close to that of 
the Euphrates and the Tigris: its head therefore after the deluge must at least 
be sought for in the same tract of country as that, whence those streams now 
originate. 

Of the various lands of Cush, the two most celebrated were the Asiatic 
and the African. Each of these was styled by the Greeks Ethiopia, as being 
occupied by two great branches of the same family: and the two are still do* 
nominated by the Hindoos, in language perfectly correspondingwith that of 
Scripture, the Cusha continent within meaning the Asiatic, and the Ctuha 
continent without meaning the African. 3 It was partly from a mistaken no¬ 
tion that the African Ethiopia was intended by Moses, and partly (I appn. 
hend) from ‘a correspondence of names, that Josephus was induced to pro¬ 
nounce the Gihon the same as the Nile. The ancient pagans were strongly 

* Diog. Pericg. ver. 691 — 694 . 

* See Bochart. Phalcg. lib. iv. c. 31. p. 290. 

3 They so call them in reference to the situation of their own country, as the Romans wem 
wont to speak of the nether and the further Gaul. 
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addicted to local appropriation: hence, in whatever countries they settled, c,1,< *• 
there they alike placed both Paradise and mount Ararat; and, in more than 
one instance, applied to their sacred river, which flowed from the supposed 
scite of the garden and the arkite mountain, the name of one of the rivers of 
. Eden. Thus the Nile was called both compoundedly Ogen or Ogeon, and 
simply Geon: thus the Oxus is still denominated Jihon or Gihon: and thus 
the present Indus was formerly known by the appellation of Phiaon .* The 
Ganges or Ganga also, which, as we shall presently see, flows from the Pa¬ 
radise and Ararat of the Hindoos, is most probably a mere variation of Gi-- 
hon, pronounced contractedly Gazan. But neither can the Ganges, the 
Nile, nor the Oxus, be the scriptural Gihon; nor yet can the Indus be the 
scriptural Pison: because both those rivers are said by Moses to rise from 
the same country as the Euphrates; consequently the origin of both must be 
sought for in the high tract of land, which bears the name of Armenia. This 
being the case, since the Gihon is described as compassing the whole land of 
Cush, and since it is also represented as rising in the same range as the 
Euphrates; the Ethiopia, which it compasses, must doubtless be the Asiatic, 
not the African, Ethiopia. 

The Asiatic Ethiopia however in- its largest sense, or the interior Cusha- 
dwip of the Hindoo geographers, is a most extensive tract of country, com¬ 
prehending the whole of the ancient empire of Iran from the river Indus to 
mount Caucasus or even to the shores of the Euxine, and therefore receiving 
its general appellation rather from its Cuthic governors than from the great 
mass of its inhabitants.* This region consequently is so-ample, that it con¬ 
tains both Babylonia and Assyria: whence we must plainly look for some 
specific part of it, which will answer to the description given by the sacred 
historian. Now there was a portion of it bordering upon the Persian gulph, 
which of old was called Cissia , and which is even yet denominated Chumtan 
*■* or the land of Cush, as being peculiarly occupied by the descendants of that 
patriarch. This then I conceive to have been the Ethiopia intended by 
Moses. 

And now, if we consult a map, we shall perceive, that the western bound- 


* Chron. Patch, p. 30, 34. 
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mMK “* ary-ofCbusistan is the ancient Gyndes, winch empties itself into the Ti¬ 
gris a little before that river falls into the Euphrates. The Gyndes thereSoi^ 
judging both from its name and its situation, I suppose to be the scriptural 
6ihon. Its name is nothing more than Gihon, with a Greek termination 
Suffixed: in its cburse it compasses the whole of Chusistan, or the proper 
' * Asiatic land of Cush: and it rises, though not in Armenia, yet in the same 
■ * mountainous region which may be deemed a continuation of that country. 

. \ 3. These then-I suppose to be the four rivers of Paradise; and, whatever 

alteration has taken, place in the higher- part of their courses, I attribute to 
the violence of the deluge. The Euphrates and the Tigris appear to have 
suffered the least change, for their heads are still very near to each other: 
and it may. be remarked, that even the jjresent face of the country seems to 
indicate, that the form which it exhibited before the flood was not very 
different from what I have -supposed. Those two rivers both rise in the 
neighbourhood of a considerable lake, formerly denominated the Pal us Ar~ 
seta and now Lake Van. This inland sea, though more than one stream 
falls into it, has no visible outlet: consequently its waters must be discharged 
through certain subterraneous passages. Where they reappear, it is impos¬ 
sible, and would be useless, to attempt to determine: but there is no absur¬ 
dity in conjecturing, that, before the great convulsion of the flood, they may 
have quitted the lake through visible channels. I think it, in short, not im¬ 
probable, that this very lake may be an enlargement of the pool, into which 
the river of Eden once flowed, and from which the four rivers of Paradise took 
their rise. Should this speculation be well-founded, the garden may be con¬ 
sidered as submerged beneath the surface of the present more ample sheet of 
water.* 

IV. The country, where the Ark rested after the deluge, is not pointed 
out by Moses with the same geographical precision as he marks the scite of 
Paradise. He simply intimates, that the place of its appulse was one of 
the mountains of Ararat: but, in what part of the world Ararat was to be 

* The annexed map may serve to explain more fully the theory, which 1 have here advanced. 
The black lines mark the present courses of the four rivers: the dotted lines exhibit the chan¬ 
nels, through which they arc supposed to have flowed from Paradise: and the small lake, 
formed by the river of Eden before the deluge, appears in the middle of the g^rdem 
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sought, he does not determine. Hence a field is opened for inquiry, and *• 
room is left for difference of opinion. Accordingly, there has been a con¬ 
siderable difference of opinion respecting the precise situation of Ararat 
■Most persons have placed it in the high land of Armenia near the fountains 
of the Euphrates : but some have supposed, that it lay in the mountainous 
country of Cashgar to the north of India, and that it was a part of that 
lofty chain of hills which the Greeks called the Indian Caucatus. The lat¬ 
ter of these opinions was held by Heylin and Shuckford and it has lately 
been revived, with much ingenuity and with the advantage of great local 
knowledge, by Mr. Wilford.* 

1. In each of these regions a lively tradition yet prevails of the appulse 
of the Ark, which the advocates for either system have not failed to adduce. 

But this argument proves nothing at all; because it will just as much prove, 
that the Ark grounded in a hundred different places. 

A very large part of heathen mythology originated from the history of 
the deluge: and numerous were the rites of Paganism, which were instituted 
In commemoration of that awful event Wherever mankind settled after 
the dispersion from Babel, they carried with them rites of this description: 
and the natural consequence of celebrating such rites was a perpetual recur¬ 
rence of local appropriation. Each tribe, in the country which it planted, 
had a sacred mountain, of which Ararat was the prototype: and in that 
mountain was laid the scene of the appulse of the Ark and tlie egress of the 
Noetic family. Thus the ship, in which the second father of mankind was 
preserved, was not only said to have landed in Armenia and in Cashgar: 
but it was likewise reported to have first touched ground on the summits of 
Athos, of Etna, and of Parnassus; near the Syrian city of Hierapolis; and 
m the countries of Phrygia, Wales, and even America. Mere tradition 
therefore will not decide the point; for, so for as tradition alone is con¬ 
cerned, it is impossible to determine whether Ararat is to be sought for in 
Cashgar or in Armenia. 

Somewhat on the same principle, the argument deduced from the nu- 


' Heylii.’s Cosmog. p. 7. Shuckford’s Connect, b. ii. p. 98* 
* Asiat. Res. to), vi. p. 324, 525. 
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“• merous olive-trees which still flourish in tlie former of those regions can 
scarcely be deemed altogether conclusive; because Strabo mentions, that 
Armenia likewise produced the oliveand, even if we had had no proof 
positive whatsoever, it still could never have been shewn negatively, that 
there was not a single olive-tree in all that country from which the dove 
could pluck a twig. 

" There is however another argument, which is much more promising, which 

in fact is the only effective argument in favour of the appulse of the Ark in 
Cashgar, and which therefore has always been brought forward by those 
who advocate the remote oriental situation of Ararat Hke first important 
•event mentioned as taking place after the deluge is the building of the tower 
of BabeL Now-the persons, who built this edifice, are said to have jour¬ 
neyedfrom the east previous to their arrival in the plain of Shinar.* Hence 
it is argued with much plausibility, that the Ark must have grounded far to 
the east of Babylon; because mankind travelled from the east to reach the 
country where they built the tower: and hence it is further argued, that it 
could not have grounded in Armenia; because, if mankind had journeyed 
from that country to Shinar, their course would have been not from the 
east but from the north. 

It does not appear to me, that even this argument would decisively prove 
the appulse of the Ark to have been in Cashgar, supposing our common 
English version accurately to express the sense of the original: because we 
ere not obliged to allow, that the early postdiluvians travelled in a direct 
course from Ararat to Shinar. They, who contend that Ararat is to be 
sought for in Armenia, might easily reply, that the builders of Babel first 
journeyed eastward, then inclined to the south, and lastly turned their faces 
towards the west; which'course would obviously make them arrive at Shinar 
from the east: and they might very fairly adduce in favour of this conjecture 
the testimony of Berosus, who expressly asserts, that the ancestors of the 
Babylonians, in order to reach the place of their settlement, travelled by a 
circuit , or in a circuitous route , from the country where the ark of Xisu- 
thrus landed after the deluge.’ But I do not conceive that this is the pro- 

' Strab. Geog. lib. xi. p. 62 S. *Gen. xi. 2. 

* Hit expression is vofivfcjwu. 
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par answer, neither do I imagine that the circuit mentioned by Berosus CHA '« *• 
would correspond with such a line of march. 1 The truth of the matter is, 
that Moses does not speak of the route by which mankind arrived at Babel, 
but of the time when they journeyed there. The Hebrew word, ill rendered 
in our English translation from the east , denotes before , in the sense either 
of time or place. When used to describe the course of the Hiddekel, it in¬ 
timated, as we have already seen, that that river flowed before Assyria, not 
to the eastward of it: and here it teaches us, in a manner exactly agree¬ 
able to the general context of the history, not that the builders of the tower 
discovered the plain as they journeyed/rom the east , but as they first jour¬ 
neyed ; that is to say, in the course of their first general migration from 
Ararat, near which they would doubtless remain after the flood until their 
numbers had sufficiently increased for the forming of new settlements. In 
this sense accordingly the passage is rightly understood by Josephus, who 
says not a single syllable respecting any supposed journey the east; 

but simply intimates, that, when men first ventured to descend from the high 
ground where the Ark had rested, they travelled to the plain of Shinar, 
which was the first country that they planted. 1 

Thus, I think it evident, the two arguments from tradition and from the- 
existence of olive-trees will prove neither Armenia nor Cashgar to be coun- 
try of Ararat: and the third argument from the supposed oriental route of 
the builders of Babel will neither establish the pretensions of Cashgar, nor 
overthrow those of Armenia. In reality, if we would settle the question, we 
must pursue a totally different method from that which has been hitherto 
noticed. 

1 More will be said on this subject hereafter, book vi. c. 1. \ IV. 

* Joseph. Ant. Jud. lib. i. c. 4. § 1. He uses the same repetition which I have done. His 
expressions are tfurrn xartXAerrtf, and wrfliov cj; 4 *fwror aunvf xartpeira*. These art 
plainly his translation of the Hebrew word, which is rendered both by the Seventy and in . 
the English from the cmt. Bocbart, though he prefers this last version, yet fairly mentious, 
that both the Chaldee and the Jerusalem Targums understood the word as denoting at frit: 
and, to shew with how much strict propriety it may be so translated, he adduces Habak. 
i. 13, where it evidently is incapable of any other meaning. Art thou not, O Lord , from ever* 
lasting or from the fret 9 not, it is almost superfluous to observe, from the east? Boch. 

Vhaleg. lib. i. c. 7- p. SO. 
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2 . When Moses speaks of the Ark resting on the mountains of Ararat,-be 
evidently speaks of a country well known to his contemporaries, because-bet 
deems a geographical description of its scite wholly unnecessary. The first 
matter then to be inquired into is the opinion, which the Israelites them¬ 
selves, and which writers who may be supposed to borrow from them, have 
entertained respecting it ; also what sentiments have prevailed among the 
nations closely connected with them, if any such can now be discovered i 
and the next is, how far this opinion, whatever it may be, will be found to 
correspond with other passages of Scripture, in which, no less than in tho 
Mosaical history of the deluge, mention is made of Ararat Now, if I mis¬ 
take not, both these topics of investigation will at once decidedly prove, that 
Ararat is to be sought for in Armenia, and that it cannot possibly have been 
situated in Cashgar. 

(1.) As for the Jews, Josephus informs us, that the mountain, on which 
tiie Ark rested, was a high peak in the land of Armenia: and, in thus de¬ 
livering his opinion, there can be little doubt that he expressed the senti¬ 
ment which had long prevailed among his countrymen." This is evident 
from the language adapted by the Greek translators: for, in two parallel 
passages of Holy Writ where Ararat occurs in the original Hebrew, they 
write the word in the one place Ararat and in the other Armenia .* Hence 
we may collect, that, in their day no less than in that of Josephus, it was 
commonly believed that Ararat was an Armenian district 

From the Jews the opinion passed universally to the early writers among 
the Christians, who seem to make no doubt that Ararat was situated in the 
land of Armenia. Such for instance was the sentiment of Eustathius and 
Chrysostom; such also that of Epiphanius and Jerome. This indeed is rather 
a proof how widely the notion had extended itself than any demonstration 
of its propriety: yet it may serve to shew, since the Christians copied from 
the Jews, that it had ever been the prevailing belief of the latter, a belief 
most probably handed down to them by tradition from their fathers, that by 
the land of Ararat their great prophet meant the land of Armenia. 

' In such an opinion they were by no means singular : for exactly the same 

' Joseph. Ant. Jud. lib. i. c. 3. 15. *8 Kings xix. 37. and Isaiah xxxvii. 38. 
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idea prevailed among the writers of the neighbouring nations, as appears cnAPi *• 
from those fragments of their works which are still preserved in the pages 
of Syncellus, Josephus, and Eusebius. Thus Berosus the Chaldean, Ni¬ 
colas of Damascus, Melo, and Alexander Polyhistor, all concur in assert¬ 
ing, that the Ark, which preserved the second father of mankind by what¬ 
ever name he might he called, rested on one of the mountains of Armenia: 
and some of them assert, with what truth I shall not pretend to determine^ 
that fragments of that vessel were still even in their days shewn in the 
country of its appulse. 1 Thus generally, from the most remote antiquity, 
prevailed the belief that Armenia was the land where the Ark first 
grounded. 

(2.) We must next inquire, whether this opinion will accord with those 
other passages of Scripture in which Ararat is mentioned : for, since Holy 
Writ is the most satisfactory interpreter of its own geography, nothing can 
be allowed to stand which contradicts what may be dearly deduced from it. 

When the prophet Jeremiah foretold the destruction of Babylon by the 
Modes mid Persians, he was led to enumerate some of those countries from 
which the invading army should be collected. Among these he specially 
mentions Ararat and Minni: and he further intimates, that the troops, 
which were destined to subvert the Chaldfean empire, should come out of 
the north.* Thus it appears, that we must look for Ararat and Minni to 
the north of Babylon. But this geographical description at once directs us 
to look to Armenia for the mountains of Ararat, and effectually prevents 
our seeking them in CRshgar which lies far to the east of Chaldfea. And 
with such an arrangement history exactly accords. The conquests of Cy¬ 
rus, previous to his attack upon Babylon, lay to the north and the west: 

Lydia and Armenia had been subjugated by him : and we are expressly in¬ 
formed, that from these countries he drew a considerable part of tbe troops 
with which he subverted the empire of the Cbald&ans.’ Ob the contrary, 
his dominions, even in their greatest extent, never reached beyond the In- 

* Syncell. Chronog. p. 30. Jotepb. Ant. Jud. lib. i. c. 3. \ 6. Euteb. Pnep. Evan. lib. 
ix. c. 12. Cbron. lib. i. p. 8. 

* Jervro. 1. 3. li. 27. 

1 Herod. Hitt. lib. i. c. 84, 85,177, 191- Xeooph. Cyrop. lib. ii. iii. v. vii. 
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“• dus: and his army most assuredly, when he marched against Babylon, had 
received no recruits from the far distant land of Cashgar. We are told 
however by Jeremiah, that Ararat should furnish the Medo-Persinn con¬ 
queror of Babylon with a part of his invading forces, and that the progress 
of those forces should be from the north. Hence, by comparing Scripture 
and profane history together, we are brought to as decisive a proof as can 
well be desired, both that Ararat lies in Armenia, and that it does not lie in 
Cashgar. Accordingly, Mirmi, which the prophet joins with Ararat, has 
been generally and rightly supposed to be the prototype of the word Ar¬ 
menia : for Armenia is no other than Meni or Mirmi or Mem , united in 
composition with Ar which signifies a mountain ; so that Ar-Meni is equi¬ 
valent to the mountainous country of Minni. 

We are led exactly to the same conclusion by two more passages of 
Scripture, which are parallel to each other, and in both of which mention is 
made of Ararat. Isaiah and the author of the second book of Kings concur 
in asserting, that, after the murder of Sennacherib, his two parricidal 
sons escaped into the land of Ararat .* This word, as I have already inti¬ 
mated, is, in one of the passages, expressed by the Greek translators Ar¬ 
menia ; while, in the other, they retain the original Hebrew name. The. 
question then is, whether they give a right geographical interpretation of 
Ararat when they write it Armenia: that is to say, whether we are to under¬ 
stand that the two princes fled into Armenia when they are said to have fled 
into the land of Ararat. Here we might fairly argue from a mere inspection 
of the map, how much more probable it is, that two Assyrian princes should 
escape into the comparatively near country of Armenia than into the dis¬ 
tant region of Cashgar : but we can adduce evidence of a far more decisive 
nature. Josephus has preserved a curious fragment of the Babylonian his¬ 
tory of Berosus; in which that ancient writer, after giving exactly the same 
account of the unsuccessful expedition and subsequent murder of Sennach¬ 
erib as that which is recorded in Scripture, adds, that his two sons fled into 
Armenia .* Now he had already specified in a former part of his history. 


1 Isaiah xxxvii. 38. 2 Kings xix. 37* 

* Joseph. Ant. Jud. lib. x. c. 1 . f 4, 5. Edit. Huds, 
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that the ark of Xisuthrus rested in the mountains of Armenia. The two eaAr ' *' 
sons of Sennacherib therefore, according to Berosus, fled into the very 
country where the Ark was believed to have grounded. But Scripture de¬ 
clares that they fled to Ararat, where also it places the appulse of the Ark. 
Consequently, since Berosus asserts that they fled into Armenia, he unde- 
signedly proves from the liistorical records of his own country, that Armenia 
and Ararat were the same region, or at least that the mountains of Ararat 
were a certain district comprehended within the limits of Armenia. 

3. Thus, as we were before brought to Armenia in our search after Pa¬ 
radise, so are we again conducted to the very same country in pursuing our 
inquiries after the situation of mount Ararat. It is probable, that the two 
might not be exactly coincidentthough it' certainly is not impossible, that 
the very hill, which Moses calls Ararat, might have been inclosed within the 
circuit of the garden, or at least might have belonged to the more ample 
region of Eden: but, at any rate, if there be some degree of conclusivencss 
in the preceding arguments, the geographical correspondence of Paradise 
and Ararat will be such as to warrant the assertion, that mankind twice de¬ 
rived their origin from the same country, and that the second great father 
appeared after the deluge in the identical lofty tract of ground which had 
been the primeval habitation of the first great father in his state of innocence 
and happiness. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Respecting pagan transcripts of Paradise and mount Ararat. 


With the conclusion, to which we have now been brought, the legends of 
Paganism respecting Paradise and mount Ararat will be found very remark¬ 
ably to correspond. 

I. The tradition of the Hindoos seems to be more embodied and better 
connected than that of any other nation. Perhaps also it may serve as a 
kind of key to the right understanding of parallel legends. Hence it will 
properly demand our first attention. Now it is rather a curious circum¬ 
stance, that this very tradition, when thoroughly examined, will serve to 
establish the belief that Paradise and Ararat are to be sought for in Armenia; 
though ostensibly it teaches, what Mr. Wilford has adopted for historical 
truth, that they are situated in the high land of Cashgar and Cashmir to the 
north-west of modern India. 

1. In the fabled Meru of Hindoo theology may be recognized, with 
singular exactness of correspondence, the Mosaical garden of Eden. 

The summit of this sacred mountain is represented as a circular plain of 
vast extent, surrounded by a ring or belt of hills. The whole is called Ila- 
Vratta or the circle of Ila ; and it is considered as a celestial earth, the 
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abode of the immortals or hero-gods : it is likewise designated by the cog- C,,AP • 1,1 
nate name of Ida-Vratta or the circle of Ida , Ida and I la being the same 
word somewhat differently pronounced. It is said to be of four different 
colours towards the four cardinal points ; and is believed to be propped Ijy 
four enormous buttresses of gold, silver, copper, and iron. Some imagine 
its form to be that of a square pyramid; by others it is thought to be of a 
conical shape; and others again compare it to an inverted cone—Moses tells 
us, that a river went out of Eden to water the garden, and that from thence 
it was divided into four heads or beginnings of four other rivers. The Hin¬ 
doos imagine, that one vast river rises either from the head of Siva or from 
under the feet of Vishnou; whence, after passing through the circle of die 
Moon, it falls upon the summit of Meru, where it is divided into four 
streams flowing towards the four cardinal points: and the Pauranics use die 
very same expression as the author of the Pentateuch to denote the quad¬ 
ruple division of the one original river; but, takiug the word headt in a 
literal sense, and confounding also these four river heads with the four heads 
of the cherubim, they suppose, that its four branches actually pass through 
four rocks carved into the shape of the heads of four different animals, a cow, 
a horse, an elephant, and a lion—Moses informs us, that in the midst of 
the garden of Eden was the tree of knowledge. The Hindoos believe, that 
the four rivers of Meru spring from the roots of Jambu, a tree of a most 
extravagant size, which is thought to convey kuowledge and to effect the 
accomplishment of eveiy human wish. 

2. It may appear at the first sight to be no easy matter to give geogra¬ 
phical locality to such a mountain as Meru; which, though pretty evidendy 
a copy of the scriptural Paradise, is a copy embellished in the very wildest 
style of oriental febulizing: yet, as Mr. Wilford has admirably shewn, the 
region, where this sacred hill was placed by the old Hindoo mythologists, 
may be ascertained widi a sufficient degree of precision. 

That it lies to the north of India has been so generally allowed, that it 
has even been assumed by the geographers of that country to be the north- 
pole: but the description which is given of it, united with a variety of tra-~ 
ditions still prevalent in the high rauge of land to which we are brought by 
attending to that description, clearly proves that the north-pole can never 
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have been originally intended by it In fact, such a notion stands directly 
opposed both to numerous passages in the Puranas, and even to the maps 
constructed by the Brahmens themselves. The immense country of Curu 
is repeatedly declared in those writings, and is allowed by the Brahmens in 
conversation, to be situated to the north of mount Meru: and, in the Hin¬ 
doo maps of the seven dwipas, that holy hill is placed far to the south of 
Siddha-puri, which is universally acknowledged to be exactly under the 
north-pole. 

How it came in time to be esteemed the north-pole, is not very difficult 
to discover. The old Hindoo geographers considered the earth as a flat ta¬ 
ble with the immense conical mountain of Meru rising in the middle of it ; 
and they represented it by the flower of the lotos, with its central petal, 
floating, like a vast ship, on the bosom of the great abyss. Hence, from 
a notion that the north-pole was the highest part of the globe, mount Meru, 
which was deemed the highest land in the world, was pronounced to be the 
north-pole. Yet the truth was not altogether lost even after the adoption 
of this opinion. Some Hindoo astronomers, aware that, agreeably to the 
language of the Puranas, mount Meru must be situated in the centrical part 
of Asia, allow that such is its true position; but, unwilling to give up the 
idea that it is also the north-pole, actually place that pole on the elevated 
plains of the lesser Bokhara, and thus force the sun out of the ecliptic. So 
firmly was the old tradition established, that mount Meru lay immediately to 
the north of Hindostan. 

3. Hitherto we have only generally ascertained the situation of mount 
Meru, having learned both from the Puranas and from the maps constructed 
by the Brahmens themselves, that it is to be sought for in the centrical part 
of Asia, north of Hindostan and south of Curu ; which last is acknowledged 
to be the vast tract of land, that includes Russia and Siberia. We may now 
endeavour to fix it more particularly. 

Meru is described as a country, from which four rivers flow in four op¬ 
posite directions to the four cardinal points of the compass. All these are 
supposed to issue from four rocks, carved into the shape of the heads of 
four different animals. One of the heads is said to be that of a cow; and 
this is placed on the southern side of Meru. Now it is the universal per- 
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suasion of the Hindoos, that such is the origin of the Ganges: and there CDAP * ”• 
is actually a rock not far from its source, through which the river is precipi¬ 
tated, that bears the name of the cow's head. The Vaishnavas indeed ho¬ 
nour their favourite god, by supposing the sacred stream to spring in the 
first instance from beneath the feet of Vishnou; and the Saivas pay a simi¬ 
lar compliment to their peculiar deity, by making it issue from the head of 
Siva: but both concur in maintaining, that, when it quits mount Meru, it 
again bursts from the rocky head of a cow. Hence, in every pictured re¬ 
presentation of the holy mount with its -celestial inhabitants, though the 
Ganges first springs from the head of Siva, it never fails afterwards to re- 
ap|iear as flowing from the mouth of the cow and as thence descending down 
the side of the hill to carry sanctity and abundance to the favoured realms 
of Hindostan. The Ganges therefore is clearly one of the four rivers of 
Meru, as the Hindoos themselves indeed positively declare: and, agreeably 
to this notion, they esteem it a sacred stream, introducing it conspicuously 
into the due celebration of their religious mysteries precisely as the Egyp¬ 
tians were wont to do the Nile. 

If the Ganges then flow from Meru, Meru must certainly be sought for 
at the source of the Ganges. But, by pursuing its course upwards, we are 
brought to the high land of Cashmir and Cashgar; that is to say, to the 
lofty tract of country, which the Greeks called the Indian Caucasus, and 
which may be considered as including little Bokhara deemed (as we have 
already seen) by some Hindoo astronomers at once mount Meru and the 
north-pole. * 

Now in this very country, which literally appears to be no other than 
Meru, the Hindoos place the garden of Paradise, traces of which are intro¬ 
duced so conspicuously into the legend of their sacred hill. Here, in exact 
accordance with my own theory of the antediluvian geography of Eden, they 
suppose, that a river first flows round the city of Brahma; that next it dis¬ 
charges itself into the lake Mansarovara; and that thence it issues through 
the rocky heads of four animals, constituting four streams which run to the 
four quarters of the globe. 

Though it is easy to perceive whence such an opinion originated, I need 
scarcely observe, that, so far as the lake and the primary river are coo- 
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graphy. Yet, to a certain extent, it does agree with it; since four rivers, 
such as the legend describes, really flow in different direction's from the same 
high centrical region which to me appears to be indisputably the literal Meru 
of Hindoo theology. These are enumerated by Mr. Wilford from the legend 
itself, and ate identified with their four proper corresponding streams as laid 
down in our common maps of Asia. Towards the south is the cow’s head; 
and from it issues the Ganga or Ganges: towards the west is the horse’s 
head; and from it issues the Chocshu or Chocshus, which is evidently the 
Oxus: towards the east is the elephant’s head; and from it proceeds the 
Sita-Ganga or Hoang-ho: lastly, towards the north is the tyger’s or 
lion’s head; and from it flows the Bhadra-Ganga or die Siberian river 
Jenisea. 

With this arrangement, which is corroborated to a sufficient extent by 
true geography, the fanciful maps of the Brahmens, which'depict the earth 
as a lotos floating on the ocean and mount Meru as the centrical petal of 
the flower, will be found exactly to correspond. The four principal leaves of 
the flower represent the four supposed great continents : Curu or Siberia, 
to the north of Meru; Bhadrasua or China, to the east of it; Bharata or 
India, to the south of it; and Cetumala or the land of the Cetirn (evidently 
the scriptural Chittim of Greece and Italy, for in this continent is placed 
the city of Romaca), to the west of it. The eight smaller leaves of the 
flower shadow out eight supposed principal islands, which are placed in a 
manner not very far removed from the truth : between Cetumala and Curu 
to the north-west, Suvameya and Avartana or Juvernia and Bartana, that 
is Hibernia and Britannia; between Curu and Bhadrasua to the north-east, 
Mandara and Ramanaca, which are probably Jesso and Japan; between 
Bhadrasua and Bharata to the south-east, Mabalanca and Sinhala or Ma¬ 
lacca and Ceylon ; and between Bharata and Cetumala to the south-west, 
Sancha and Harina or Zanguebar and Madagascar. From the centrical 
Meru issues a river: and thence it is divided into the four streams, which 
are supposed to flow from the heads of four animals. A map thus con¬ 
structed, in addition to the arguments already adduced, proves irrefragably, 
so far as I can judge, that the literal situation of the fabled Meru or the 
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Hindoo Paradise coincides with the high land of Cashinir and little Bole- CHAP * “• 
hara.' 

4. With this conclusion the traditions both of the Puranas and of the 
country itself perfectly accord. 

The Puranas declare, that Menu-Swayambhuva or the first Menu, who 
is known also by the name of Adima as bis consort is by that of Iva* lived 
in the north-west parts of India about Casbmir: and the natives of that re¬ 
gion believe, that Bamiyan and the adjacent countries, by which they under¬ 
stand all the lofty tract that reaches from Sistan to Samarcand and extends 
eastward as far as the Ganges, were the first abode of the antediluvian pro¬ 
genitors of mankind. This notion is of great antiquity, having most proba¬ 
bly originated from the very first settlers of the country: and it is counte¬ 
nanced equally by Persian authors, and (as I have just observed) by the 
sacred books of the Hindoos. There lived the primeval heroes of. Persian 
history; there flourished their holy, instructors in. religion; and there were 
erected the first temples.. 

With respect to the most ancient Menu, whose place of abode is said to 
have been in the very same country, even if his name Adima did not suffici¬ 
ently point him out to be the scriptural Adam, both the chronology and the ge¬ 
neral tenor of his real character would amply identify him with the protoplast. 

He is described as being eminently the first Menu, as being the son of the 
Self-Existent, as being the universal parent of mankind, as being the husband 
of Iva, and as living before the time of the deluge which took place in the 
days of a younger Menu simamed Satycrorata. He is supposed to have been 
an incarnation of Brahma: and, as the Hindoo triad is also believed to be¬ 
come incarnate in the persons of the three sons of the great father at the 
commencement of every mundane system, he is thence, in the character of 
Dacsba, evidently confounded with the scriptural Abel. When Brahma* 
according to the Matsya-Purana, assumed a mortal shape, he was pleased to 
manifest himself in Cashinir; that is to say, in the very country where we 
have been led to place the Paradisiacal Meru of Hindoo theology. Here} 

' See a map of this description in Asiat. Res. vol. viii. p. 376. 

* Pronounced Eva. 
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kook n. one half of his body sprang from the other, which yet experienced no dimi¬ 
nution ; and out of the severed moiety he framed a woman, denominated Jva 
and Satarupa. Her beauty was such as to excite the love of the god; but, 
deeming her his daughter, he was ashamed to own his passion. During this 
conflict between shame and love, he remained motionless with his eyes fixed 
upon her. Satarupa perceiyed his situation, and stepped aside to avoid his 
ardent looks. Brahma being unable to move but still desirous to see her, a 
new face’sprang out upon him toward the object of his desires. Again she 
shifted her situation, and another face emanated from the enamoured god. 
Still she avoided his gaze; until the incarnate deity, become conspicuous with 
four faces directed to the four quarters of the world, beheld her incessantly 
to whatever side she withdrew herself. At length he recovered his self* 
possession, when the other half of his body sprang from him and became 
Swayambhuva or Adima. Thus were produced the first man and woman; 
and from their embrace were born three sons, in whom the Trimurti became 
incarnate. On this occasion, Iswara or Siva became Cardameswara or the 
destructive power united to a form of a clay. In that shape he attempted to 
kill his brother Brahma, who, being immortal, was only maimed: but, after* 
wards finding him in a mortal form'as he sustained the character of 
Dacsha, he killed him as he was performing a sacrifice. Previous to the 
murder, some animosity had long subsisted between the two brothers in their 
human shapes: and Siva, on account of his bad conduct which is fully de* 
scribed in the Puranas, had given much uneasiness to his parents Adima and 
Iva. He is said to have been of a libidinous disposition, and to have gone 
about in a state of nudity brandishing a large club in his hand: on which ac¬ 
count he was deprived of his right of primogeniture, and his brother Brahma 
or Dacsha set up in his room. One day when Dacsha entered into the assem¬ 
bly of the gods, they all rose to honour him; but Siva, indiguant at his de¬ 
gradation, gloomily kept Ins seat. The affront was resented by Dacsha, 
who, cursing him in his human shape, wished that he might always remain a 
vagabond on the face of the earth, and ordered that he should be carefully 
avoided and deprived of his share of the sacrifices. Siva, now irritated to 
the last pitch, cursed Dacsha in his turn, and wished that he might die. A 
dreadful conflict took place between them; the three worlds trembled; and 
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the gods themselves were alarmed. Brahma and Viahdou in their divine cp,AJP * M * 
forms, which the Hindoos ever distinguish from their human forms, inter- 
fered and separated die combatants; who returned to their respective homes. 

They even effected a reconciliation between them, but it proved of no long 
continuance. Dacsba, it appears, though married, was not blessed with a 
son. This was a subject of much concern both to his wife and to himself, 

*nd they agreed to offer up a solemn sacrifice in order to obtain one. On 
such an occasion, Dacsha convened both gods and men; but could not be 
persuaded to invite Siva. The wife however of the latter deity thought pro¬ 
per to attend: but, being treated with contempt by Dacsha, she in a rage 
threw herself. into the holy fire, and thus spoiled the sacrifice. After this, 

Siva, approaching Brahma in his character of Dacsha, began to vilify and 
beat him. The confusion soon became general, and the whole assembly took 
the part pf Dacsba: but Siva, striking the ground, brought two heroes at 
the bead of a whole army of demons to his assistance. In the midst of the 
conflict, he slew Dacsba and cut off bis bead. Then the gods humbled 
themselves before him i and peace was reestablished. He even promised, at 
their request, to restore Dacsba to life: but the severed head could not be' 
found; for during the fray it had fallen into the fire, and was burnt. It waa 
supplied therefore by that of a be-goat: and the lifeless corpse of Dacsha in¬ 
stantly revived. . But he remained weak and without power, a mere non-en¬ 
tity in the antediluvian work!, until he was born again after the flood in the 
person of a sou of Menu-Satyawrata who was preserved in an ark from the 
general destruction. The country, where this famous sacrifice was offered 
up which occasioned the death of Dacsha, was that which lies at the head of 
the Gauges; for the offering was performed in the hills on the banks of the 
tributary river Chinab. 

Thus we are again brought to the same region, where we are clearly to 
seek for the Hindoo Paradise of Meru, and where both local and written 
tradition places the early antediluvian residence of Adima or the first Menu. 

As Adima then is manifestly Adam, for the preceding legend requires no 
explanation; as Meru, with its tree of knowledge and its four ri ver s spring¬ 
ing from a common source, is clearly Paradise; as Adima is said to have 
first lived in Cashmir; and as Meru, by an independent train of reasoning 
Pag. Idol. vol. r. 2 S 
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*v°* “• has already been-shewn to coincide literally with the high land'of Cashmir 
and Bokhara: we have here an- additional proof, that the locality of Mera> 
has been rightly settled; for, Adima being Adam and Meru being Paradise, 
where Adhna flourished, there-must be mount Meru; but Adima flourished 
in Cashmir, therefore Meru on this account also must be placed in 
Cashmir. 

The other traditions of the country all tend to the same conclusion; and 
prove at once, that the’ locality of Meru has been ascertained according to 
the geographical notions of the old Hindoo mythologists, and that the pro* 
totype of Meru was the scriptural Paradise. 

Thus the Musulmans, ’Who live in the countries adjacent to Bamiyan, and 
who have thence adopted the-popular belief that Paradise was 'Situated in 
this region, contend, that Adam and Eve, the’ former of whom they eaH 
Keyumursh, when they had been* driven out of the sacred garden, wandered 
separately for some time, until at length they met in a place, which received 
the name of Bahlaca or Balk (as it is usually-expressed in our common maps) 1 
from the circumstance of their greeting each other with a mutual embrace; 
Thus also they pretend, that, when Satan-was carft' out’Of Eden* he leaped 
oyer the mountains and fell on the spot where Cabul now stands. And thus, 
still under the influence of the same notion, they assert, that two gigantic sta¬ 
tues, which are yet to be seen between Bahlac and Bamtynhj represent Adam- 
and Eve; while a third of smaHer dimensions-is intended for their son Sehfhr 
or Seth, whose tomb, or at least the place where it formerly stood, is shewn 
near Bahlac. 

Such legends perfectly agree with-the received opinions both of the Mus- 
ulmans and Buddhists respecting the burial place of the protoplast or the most 
ancient Buddha. They say, that his body was at his own request entombed 
in a cave or vault called Akonuz, which was formed in the heart of a moun¬ 
tain situated in the centre of the world. Round that holy mountain his des»’ 
cendaotslong continued to dwell: but the wicked offspring of his fratricidal 
son were only, allowed to fix their habitations at the foot of it, while those of 
his other son.Seish were seated higher up as-far as the top. Here they lived 
in great sanctity and purity of manned, every day worshipping God on the 
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summit of the mountain, and visiting the body of Adam in the vault as the «■**• ,,f 
means of procuring the divine benediction. 

This mountain, thus described as being in the centre of the earth, is evi¬ 
dently the Meru of the Hindoos; which is ever thus placed in their systems 
of geography, and which is represented in such a manner as -to leave no doubt 
of its being, a copy of the scriptural Paradise. Nor u such a coincidence the 
only one which may be pointed out As .the body of Adam is supposed 
to be buried in the sacred mount of God: so Meru is deemed the worldly ' 
temple of the Trimurti; and is considered by the followers of Buddha, who 
tmites the Trimurti in his own person, as the tomb of that son of the -great 
Spirit who successively reappears at the commencement of each world in the 
character of the first lawgiver and universal great father. Hence the pyra¬ 
midal temples, which are constructed in avowed imitation of the primeval ' 
Meru, are commonly said to contain a portion of the bones of Buddha which 
are venerated as sacred relics: because the worldly temple of the alleged su¬ 
preme being, of which they are mere transcripts, is believed to be really the 
tomb qf his first embodied form; that is to say, in the language of-the Hin¬ 
doo .theologbts, of Adimaor Menu-Swayambhuvain whose person Brahma 
was first incarnate. The legend of Adam being buried in the cave Alconuz is 
mentioned by Eutychius; and the Cave itself is described, as being hollowed 
out in the mount of Paradise. When the time of the deluge drew near, and 
when Noah was about to enter into the Ark, he first, attended by bis three 
sons, visited the cave, and reverently kissed the bodies of the early patri¬ 
archs which were there deposited; but that of Adam he removed, and canned 
it with him into the Ark. After the deluge, it was again placed in the same 
central region of the earth; which was believed to be the scite of Paradise, 
and to which Noah and his family had bid a solemn farewell when they re¬ 
moved the body from the cave: and, when the second father of -mankind 
himself died, his body was laid by that of Adam; each corpse thus finally 
resting within the sacred precincts of Eden. * 

As the traditions of Cashmir represent that country as being the abode of 

* £utych.Anud. Tolji. p.36,44. spud Fabric. Cod. Pwudcpig. vol* i. p. 141, fSf, 
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the first parents of the human race, and as we have necessarily been led te 
place Meru or the Hindoo Paradise in die same lofty region; so, with perfect 
harmony, other legends of the natives complete the picture by ascribing to it 
another characteristic of the scriptural Eden/ 

When Adam and Eve were expelled from the garden, God is said to have 
placed on the eastem side of it a guard of Cherubim widi a flaming sword 
which spontaneously turned itself iu every direction. The particular form 
of these Cherubim is not specified by Moses: but we learn from other parts 
of Scripture, that it was compounded of a man, an eagle, a bull, and a lion ; 
and that it was likewise furnished with wings, that wafted the mysterious 
living creature from the one part of heaven to the other. Now it is remark¬ 
able, that, at the entrance of : the mountainous eastern passes which lead to 
the supposed scite of the Cashmirian Paradise, die Hindoos place a destroy¬ 
ing angel, whose shape is thought to be precisely that of what may be called 
an imperfect Cherub. He is represented as a young man with die coun¬ 
tenance, wings, and talons, of an eagle: and his peculiar office, in their 
mythology, is to act as the vehicle or flying car of the god Vishnou ; exactly 
as, in the inspired language of Holy Writ, Jehovah is said to ride upon thd 
Wings of the Cherubim. His name is Garuda, which possibly may itself be 
a mere corruption of the word Cherub: and, as he is feigned peculiarly to 
haunt the eastern passes of Cashmir; so, in exact conformity with the 
hypothesis which supposes the literal Meru to coincide with Cashmir and 
Bokhara, he is also conspicuously introduced into the synod of the hero-gods 
assembled on the summit of the Paradisiacal Meru. This being is evidently 
thefebled griffin-guard of the Arismaspians and old Scythians; who journeyed 
westward from their original settlements in the Indian Caucasus, and who 
thence brbught into Europe many of the legends of their forefathers. He is 
likewise the Shnorgh or Phenix of Persian romance; Who peculiarly appears 
at die commencement of each new world, and who carries the oriental heroes 
from one extremity of the globe to the other. We fnay recognise him also 
as the maftifest prototype of the thunder-bearing eagle of the classical 
Jupiter; whose seat is the top either of Ida or Olympus, each equally a 
transdtipt 'Of Ida-Vratta of Ilepu or Meru. Ahflwe may n6t obscurely 
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perceive, that be is really no other than the avenging bird; which, as CHAF ‘”• 
Grecian fables tell, was at once the guard and the tormentor of Prometheus, 
as he lay chained to one of the precipices of Gaucasus or Chaisaghar. The 
Sacas or Saxons, who were ever associated wjth the Seythians or Goths, intro* 
duced the knowledge of him into their western settlements; for, wherever 
the Sacas went, there also we find some legend respecting griffins, the native 
country of which is rightly said by classical mythologists to have been the 
central Asiatic region of Bactria: and thus at length, in the character of the 
flying griffin-horse, he appears again in the not unlovely visions of Italian 
poetry, and transports through the air the mailed warriors of the west as he 
had long similarly conveyed the chivalrous heroes of Persian story. Nor are 
the other two cherubic forms wanting in the Paradise of the Hindoos, though 
they have been severed from those of the eagle and the man which are united 
in the compound figure of Garuda. Two of the sacred rivers are supposed 
to pour their streams through the mouths of a rocky lion and heifer: and 
the four animal heads are placed towards the four quarters of the world, in a 
manner that bears considerable resemblance to the arrangement which has* 
been made by some, both in ancient and modern times, of the four cherubic 
heads. -v- 

The Buddhists of Thibet entertain much the same sentiments respecting 
Meru, as the Brahmenists of Hindostan. They place the sacred garden 
at the foot of mount Meru, toward the south-west and at the source of the 
Ganges. The four holy rivers, for they equally believe them to be four in' 
number, are the Ganges, the Indus, the Sampa, and the Sita-Ganga; by 
which last they understand the Sirr or Jaxartes, denominated Sita-Ganga 
in the Puranas. They have also the same number of heads of animals, 
which are disposed in the same manner: and both tlieir divines and those of' 

India consider the four animals as the original guardians of the foar quarters 
of the world. The tree likewise of knowledge, or rather (according to their 
theology) the tree of life, which however is equally mentioned by Moses as 
growing in the garden, is conspicuously introduced into their terrestrial 
Paradise. They call it Zambu, which is nothing more than a variation of 
the Hindoo Jamba: and they believe it to be a celestial tree, bearing the 
Amrita or fruit of immortality (by the Greeks named Ambrosia), and 
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*'• adjoining to four vast rocks from which flow the same number of sabred 
rivers. 

r It is not unworthy of observation, that the yety name of Eden seems to be 
preserved in the Hindoo appellation Ida; by which term, or in its conir 
pound, form Ida-Vratta, the circular summit of Meru, girt by a belt of 
mountains, is wont to be designated. Ida signifies the World; and Ida- 
Vratta denotes the circle of the World: for Meru, as we have seen, is 
thought to represent the Universe and to be die great original mundane 
temple of the chief hero-god. This notion, connected with what has already 
been said respecting the literal scite of Meru, will explain the otherwise almost 
inexplicable account which Josephus gives of the locality of the terrestrial Pa¬ 
radise. He evidently appears to me to have been not unacquainted with the 
old oriental notion, that the garden of Eden was situated in the mountainous 
country of Cashgar: hence he vainly attempts to blend together into one 
system the narrative of Moses and the tradition of the Indo-Scythians. The 
latter fixed Paradise at the source of the Ganges; which it made to be one 
of the sacred rivers, while it described the jChocshu or Oxus as being 
another of them. From this circumstance the first of these streams received 
the name of Phison, which it continued to bear in the days of St. Jerome; 
and the second of them, that of Gihon, which it still retains. Josephus 
therefore, being absolutely fixed to the well-known Euphrates and Tigris or 
Phrat and Diglath as two of the Paradisiacal rivers, and not knowing where 
to look with equal certainty for the other two, adopted, in utter defiance of 
geographical accuracy, the Ganges, because it was called Phison and was 
immediately connected with the legend of mount Meru, and the Nile, 
because it was called Geon and likewise undoubtedly compassed an Ethiopia 
or a land of Cush. That he was not ignorant of the Hindoo fable, is further 
evident from a very curious coincidence. He tells us, that the river of 
Eden, previous to its division into four heads, flowed round the whole 
earth. For this singular assertion he has not a shadow of warrant from 
Scripture; but it is the natural result of an. acquaintance with the Hindoo 
tradition. Eden in the hands of the Brahmens became Ida, and was made 

, to signify the World: the river of Eden therefore was the river of the whole 
earth. 
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6. Hitherto I have considered mount Mcru as a transcript of Paradise; oaAr * 11 
and I have shewn, that, according to the notions of the old Hindoo mytho- 
logists, it was supposed to be literally that high tract of land at the source of 
the Ganges, which comprehends the countries of Cashgar, Cashtnir, and 
little Bokhara. In exact accordance with this opinion, we found, that the 
natives of those regions still believe, that they were the peculiar residence of 
the first antediluvian pair Adima and Iva or Menu-Swayambhuva and 
Satarupa, and that they were the scite of a holy garden from which flowed 
four rivers to the four opposite quarters of the world and which was guarded 
on the eastern side by a being compounded of a man and an eagle. I now ' 
proceed to view this same mount Meru under a different character, even that 
of the lofty peak, by Moses called Ararat , on which the Ark rested when 
left by the retiring waters of the deluge. 

We are told in the Puranas, that, during the prevalence of the flood, <J 
Brahma or the creative power, who was incarnate at the beginning of the 
antediluvian world in the severed persons of Adima and Iva, lay asleep at 
the bottom of the great abyss. Then the generative principles of nature, 
both male and female, were reduced to their simplest elements, the Linga 
and the Yoni: of which the latter assumed the shape of the bull of a ship, 
since typified by the Argha; whilst the former became the mast of the 
sacred vessel. This mast was no other than the god Mahadeva himself, 
who is frequently represented as standing erect in the middle of the Argha 
and as thus supplying the place of a mast: and the ship, in a similar manner, 
is allowed to be one of the forms of Parvati or Bhavani, the mystic consort 
of the deify who presides over destruction and renovation. Thus meta¬ 
morphosed, they were wafted over the deep under the special care and pro¬ 
tection of Vishnou the preserving power. When the waters at length re¬ 
tired, the female power of nature appeared immediately in the character of 
Capoteswari or the dove, and she was soon joined by her consort in the 
shape of Capoteswara.' 

Now, as the Trimurti both jointly and individually are believed to have 
been infcaraate in the persons of the first Menu and his three sons ; so are 

1 Aaiat. Rea. vol. n. p. 523. 
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m«k it; they likewise thought to hare again manifested themselves in those of Mobu- 
Satyavrata and his triple offspring, who were preserved from destruction at 
the time of the deluge. Mahadeva therefore or Siva is evidently, in this 
legend, to be considered as the power of destruction and renovation in¬ 
carnate in the person of Noah, who presided (as it were) both over the de¬ 
struction and the renovation of the mundane system: and his mystic consort 
Parvati, who first bore him over the deluge in the form of a ship, and- who 
Afterwards as the waters retired assumed the shape of a dove, is clearly and 
palpably the Ark out of which a dove was sent as the flood gradually abated. 
But, in every description and in every delineation of mount Meru, Siva and 
Parvati, whether viewed as two distinct characters or united together in the 
single hermaphroditic form of Ardha-Nari, are always represented, as con* 
^ spicuously seated on the central summit of the sacred bill, and as receiving 
the homage of the inferior attendant deities: and mount Cailasa, which is 
one of the three peaks of Meru, is believed to be the peculiar and favourite 
abode of Siva, who there, in evident allusion to the Noetic ogdoad, is said to 
manifest himself in eight sacred forms; while the three peaks, severally and 
conjointly, are supposed to be the mundane temple of the Trimurti, who be¬ 
come incarnate, at the commencement of every new world, in the persons of 
the great father and his three sons. If then Siva and Parvati be Noah and 
the Ark, the sacred mountain, whose summit they are specially thought to 
inhabit, must certainly be that, on which the Ark rested after the deluge and 
which Moses calls Ararat. Hence one of the titles of Parvati is the moun¬ 
tain-born goddess: and hence she is sometimes delineated sitting on the top 
of Meru, and receiving, in her character of the great universal mother, the 
adoration of the surrounding deities. 

The propriety of such a conclusion will further appear from the curious 
Hindoo legend respecting mount Mandar. At the period of tbe deluge the 
Soors and Asoors are feigned to have violently churned the troubled ocean 
with this mountain; on the summit of which Vishnou is represented sitting - 
on the lotos, the acknowledged symbol of the ship Argha. But Vishnou, 
whose character melts into that of Siva, and who during the prevalence-el 
tbe flood appears in the well-known symbolical shape of the mer-man, is like 
him the patriarch Noah. Vishnou therefore in the lotos or Argha is Noah 
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In the Ark: and mount Mandar, on which he thus appears seated in the CHAF - 1 
midst of the ocean, must necessarily be intended for Ararat. But Mandar 

is no other than Meru: for the literal scite of this mountain is at the source 

% 

of the Ganges, which, as we have seen, is the precise literal situation of , 
Meru. 

We shall be brought exactly to the same conclusion by following another 
train of argument I have already observed, that the Ark was esteemed a 
microcosm or little world from its containing within its womb the rudiments 
of the new world: hence it was typified by the mundane egg, which was 
thought to have floated on the waters of the abyss, and from which the three 
divine sons of die hermaphroditic Zeus or Siva were believed to have been 
bom. Agreeably to this system of double typification, the Hindoos, as we 
\ have just seen, represented the World by the lotos floating on the surface of 
the ocean; the leaves of that aquatic flower shadowing out the four con¬ 
tinents and eight principal islands, and its petal denoting the supposed cen¬ 
trical mount Meru: but they likewise equally employed the same lotos to 
symbolize the'ship Argha and its mariner or mystic consort Mahadeva; in 
which case the calix of the flower typified the hull of die ship, and its petal 
the god who navigated the sacred vessel over the waves of the deluge. The 
diluvian god therefore and mount Meru, and the mystic Ship and the Earth, 
are severally represented by common symbols: and accordingly while the 
ship Argha which floated on the surface of the flood is declared like the lotos 
to typify the Earth, the Earth itself in return was thought both by the old 
Chald&ans and the Hindoos to be shaped like a boat and to be suspended 
upon the waters of the abyss in the manner of a huge ship. Thus imme¬ 
diately was the arkite Siva connected with the diluvian Meru: and hence 
originated the practice, common to the Atlantians and the Cappadocians, 
of esteeming the sacred mount in their respective countries at (Mice the temple 
of the deity and the deity himself.* 

There is yet another train of reasoning, by which we shall again be 
brought to the same inevitable result The summit of the fabled Meru is 
called Id*Vratta or IUhVrdtta. But this compound appellation signifies 

1 Muia> Ty». Diwert. xxxviii. p. 574,375. 
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book ii. the circle bf Ida, which is equivalent to the circle of the World. Ida howcv ai 
is said to have been both the daughter and the wife of Buddha or Mean* 
Satyavrata, who was preserved in an ark at the time of the deluge. Now Menu- 
Satyavrata is certainly the same as Siva, considered as incarnate in theper- 
son of Noah, and as thus sailing over the waters of the flood in the skip 
Argha. But Argha or Parvati is the mystic consort of Siva; and Ila b 
to be the wife and daughter of Menu: therefore, since Siva and Menu . are 
the same, Argha and Ila must be the same also. Ila consequently is the 
Ark : and with this result both her name and her character perfectly agree. 
Her name denotes the World ; and the ship Argha, as we have just seen, 
was considered as being the World, and as such was conjointly typified 
by the mundane symbols of the egg and the lotos: ’ her character b that of 
Die wife and daughter of him, who was saved in the Ark; and die ship 
Argha, which conveyed Mahadeva in safely over die waves of the deluge^ 
is declared to be only a form of the consort of that deity. Ila therefore 
being the same as Argha, or Parvati, or the great toother, or. the Ark ; 
Meru must of necessity be the same as Ararat: because the summit of 
Meru is described as being surmounted by the circle or sacred inclosure of 
Ila, as Ararat was after the deluge surmounted by the Ark. Thb circle of 
I mountains represented at once the Ark and the World, or Ila understood 
in both those senses: and it was the prototype of those round stone temples, 
which the ancient Druids were wont indifferently to denominate the circle 
of the World, the inclosure of the ship-goddess Ceridwen, and the Ark of 
the World. Sometimes, instead of this belt of mountains, Meru waa 
thought to terminate in three lofty peaks: but the idea was still the same ; 
for the three peaks represented, upon a vast scale, the stem and. the stein of 
the ship Argha with Siva standing in the centre of it like a mast 1 
V Thus, whatever train of argument we follow, we are still uniformly 

brought to the same conclusion, that Meru b no less to 1 be deemed a tran¬ 
script of the mountain on which the Ark rested after the deluge, than a 
cbpy of the sacred garden of Paradise. J ' • . 

‘ The circumstance of its sustaining thb double character will lead 
understand, how it came, like Mahadeva, to be esteemed the masculine 

* Vide infra book v. c. 7* § I. 1. 11.1. 
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p o we r of the Universe: and, on the other hand, its singular identification cnAP - “■ 
with the masculine power may serve as an additional proof, thalthe result, 
to which we have been led in the progress of our inquiries, is strictly con¬ 
sonant with truth. We have seen, that the lotos, floating on the surface of 
the ocean, is at once a symbol of the Earth with mount Meru rising in the 
centre of it, and a type of the ship Argba with the regenerative god Maha- 
deva supplying to it the place of a mast We have also seen, that the calix 
end petal of the lotos, and the hull and mast of the Argha, are equally sup¬ 
posed to represent the masculine and feminine principles of nature; which 
are fabled to have been reduced to their simplest form during the prevalence 
of the deluge. Consequently, mount Meru, which, like Mahadeva, is sha¬ 
dowed out by the petal of the flower and the mast of the ship, is esteemed 
.the great masculine power whence the whole World was produced: just as 
Mahadeva, agreeably to the nature of bis constant symbol, is peculiarly held 
to be the president of generation; which, in the theory of the old mytholo- 
gists, ever followed destruction, to destroy being only to reproduce in a new 
form. Now the reason, why such an attribute was ascribed both to the 
jmountain and the god, is sufficiently evident from the opinion which we 
-have been led to form of their real characters. Paradise was the cradle of 
the primitive human race: the mountain, where the Ark grounded, was, in 
a similar manner, the cradle of the postdiluvian human race. And again; 

.Adam was the parent of the inhabitants of the first world: Noah was the 
parent of the inhabitants of the remoated world. But Paradise and the 
aridto mountain, as the Hindoo mythology teaches us in exact correspon¬ 
dence with what may be deduced from Scripture, were geographically coin¬ 
cident ; that is to say, the Ark rested in the self-same high tract of land A 
after the deluge, where the garden had been situated before it: and Adam, 
the father of three sons at the commencement of one world, was believed by 
the Gentiles to have appeared again in the person of Noah, himself simi¬ 
larly the father of three sons, at the commencement of another world; each 
with his triple ofispring being deemed equally, severally, conjointly, and 
successively, an incarnation of the Trimurti; who are thus manifested in 
the character of the great father and his children, at each similar mun¬ 
dane renovation, lienee Meru, which is the transcript both of Paradise 
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and Ararat; and Siva, who, intimately blended with Brahma and Vuhnoct 
is alike the representative of Adam and Noah; came both to be; esteemed 
the masculine principle of nature, both to be deemed the origin or patron of 
generation, and both to be venerated • by a symbol as familiar throughout 
/ the whole pagan world as it was disgraceful to the inventors of so degrading 
a mode of worship. Such, in short, was clearly, if I mistake not, the 
foundation and leading idea of a superstition; which, in a discussion like 
the present, cannot be wholly passed over in silence, though decorum re¬ 
quires that it should be consigned as soon as possible to modest oblivion: 
such was the cause, why the great father and the. great mother of gentile 
antiquity, or Adam reappearing in Noah and the Earth identified with the 
Ark, were so perpetually esteemed the deities of love and the patrons of 
fecundity; and were thence venerated, by their fanatical devotees, with 
J abominations but too perfectly analogous to the symbols, fay which they went 
mysteriously represented. 

6. As both the legends of the Puranas and local tradition concur, ia 
making the high mountainous region of Cashgar and Bokhara to have bees 
die abode of the first antediluvians and to have geographically coincided with 
die scite of the garden of Eden ; which identifies that country with the Pa¬ 
radisiacal Meru: so they equally concur, in representing that same region, 
as the place where the Ark rested after the deluge, and as the district pe¬ 
culiarly inhabited by the first postdiluvians; which again identifies it with 
-Meru viewed in its diluvian character. 

The natives, we are told, look upon Bamiyan and the adjacent countries- 
as the abode of the progenitors of mankind, no less after the flood than be¬ 
fore it: and, in this very ancient opinion, which (daces in the same region 
both Menu-Swayambhuva and Menu-Satyavrata or (to speak of them by their 
scriptural names) both Adam and Noah, they are countenanced, to its full 
extent, alike by Persian authors and by the sacred books of the Hindoos. 

According to the Puranas, Swayambhuva or Adimabefore the deluge, 
and Satyavrata or Noah after it, equally lived m the north-west parts of 
India about Cashmir. There, as we have already seen, flowed the four 
livers of Paradise; there flourished the sacred tree of life and knowledge; 
there Iva was produced from the body of Adima; and. therct at theofifering 
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op of a memorable sacrifice, Dacsba fell by the band of his jealous brother, «****• «•* 
who was doomed by an awful curse to become a vagabond on the face of 
the earth: there also, as we now further learn, dwelt the second father of 
mankind; and there rested the wonderful vessel in which he was preserved 
from the fury of the deluge. 

Respecting the precise mountain indeed, on which the ark is supposed to 
have grounded, there is some diversity of opinion: but it is universally 
agreed, that the mountain in question was one of those, which constituted 
the high range by the Greeks denominated the Indian Caucasut. 

• Many believe it to be the famous peak of Chaisa-ghar or Casbgat, which 
the Musulmans call Tnct-Suleman or the throne of Solomon. This moun¬ 
tain is seen at the distance of one hundred coss, and begins to be visible 
near the extensive ruins of the city of Sangala. Its summit is always co¬ 
vered with snow; in the midst of which appear several streaks of a reddish 
colour, supposed by pilgrims to be the impression made by the feet of the 
dove that Satyavrata let out of his ark. Agreeably to this supposition, it 
it die general aod uniform tradition of the country, that the ship of the 
father was built on the summit of Chaisa-ghar; that, when the deluge 
abated, that was the first land which emerged from beneath the .watersand 
that thus it became the resting-place of the dove, which left toe impression 
of her feet in the mud, by time hardened into a solid rock.* The ark itself 
is thought to have grounded about half w ay up the mountain on a projecting 
plain of very small extent With respect to the footsteps of the dove, they 
•re known only by tradition j for the inhabitants of the country assert; 
that they have never heard of any body going up so high on account both 
of the snow and of the ruggedness of the mountain. The Buddhists, who 
were the first inhabitant of this lofty region, are, it is said, of- the same 


* From tradition* of such a nature, iteSooMim of Cob-8ulsioaa an sometimes.called 
bjr At native* the muuntain* of Ike dove; a title, which exactly accord* with that bestowed 
by Ptolemy on the whole range as far as Gaini: for he denominates this range the Parutti 
fttsimi, most probably from the Sanscrit Parser a yr Perovat which signifies a dove. It 
nay be observed, that the consort of Siva, who sailed over the deluge in the form of the ship 
Argha and who afterwards flew away in the shape of a dose, seems to has* derived her name 
Pervert from the latter «f than netanaeyheera 


\ 
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"• opinion as to the place where the ark rested: hence they assert, that 

or Shem descended from the mountain of Chaisarghar, previous to his build¬ 
ing the sacred town of Batniyan. \> 

On the other hand, the Pauranics insist, that, as it is declared in t he ir 
sacred books that Satyavrata made fast the ark with a cable of prodigious 
length to the celebrated peak called from that circumstance Nau-beaiika, 
be must have built it in the adjacent country. 1 The mountain is situated ih 
Cashmir, three days journey to the north-north-east of the purganah of Lar: 
and, in consequence of the tradition by which it is distinguished, pilgrims 
resort to it from all parts of India, who scramble up among the rocks to a 
cavern beyond which they never go. A few doves, alarmed by the noufe, 
fly from crag to crag: and these the pilgrims esteem their guides to the 
holy place, believing them to be the genuine offspring of the dove which 
was let out of the ark. 

In reply to the Pauranics, who advocate the cause of mount Nau-bandha, 
the followers of Buddha urge, that, although the Ark might have been 
fastened to that peak in the vicinity of Cashmir, yet it does not therefore 
follow that it floated perpendicularly above it daring the whole prevalence 
of the deluge. On the contrary, they ingeniously contend, that so vast 
was the length of the cable by which it was secured, that while it 
was moored to the summit of Nau-bandha, it was riding above that 
of Chaisa-ghar. The rival daims of these two celebrated mountains are, 
I believe, equally well founded; for I am fully persuaded, that it was 
the mere vanity of local appropriation Which ascribed the appulse of 
die Ark to either of them. It is however, remarkable, that, in the midst ef 
the controversy, some evident vestiges of the truth are still apparent : for 
both the Pauranics and the Buddhists agree in tbis particular, that the name 
of the mountain on which the Ark rested was Aryavarta or Aryawart, 
plainly the Ararat of Moses. 

As the high land to the north-west of India is tins supposed to have bean 
the residence of Noah after the flood, so is it likewise believed to hate, 
been the place of his sepulture; a notion, which exactly accords with the 

' Nau signifies atiip t and bandka dhtfefei htMWbmk/W. 
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legend preserved by Eutychius, that the body of Noah was deposited in the ***** u 
same cavern of the holy Paradisiacal mountain that contained the corpse of 
Adam. In the Varaha-Purana, the father of Satyavrata, who corresponds 
with the scriptural Lantech, is declared to have been king of Cashmir and 
the adjacent countries; and to this day a tomb is shewn at Naulakhi, 
where that patriarch is thought to have been interred. The character how¬ 
ever of the person, to whom the sepulchre is said to belong, plainly shews, 
that he was not Lantech, but Noah: and Mr. Wilford has pointed out, with 
much plausibility, the origin of the mistake. The Musulmans call him 
Peer Meritlam; a name, which they received from the natives when they 
conquered the country. Now Maitla or Merit lam is the same as Vaivas- 
wata or Menu-Satyavrata, both in his divine and human character: for that 
title is a derivative form from the Sanscrit Mait, which implies the consort 
of Lacshami and the owner of her wealth. But the Musulmans probably 
pronounced the word Matter Lam, which combination would denote the 
lord Lam: and, finding also a tradition that the father of him wlio had been 
preserved in an Ark once reigned in that country, they thence inferred, that 
foe Matter Lam, whose tomb continued to be shewn, was Lamech the fa¬ 
ther of Noah. Such a mistake is easily rectified by the strong characteristic 
marks, which infallibly point out the person to whom the tomb ought pro¬ 
perly to be ascribed. The Buddhists say, that he is Buddha-Narayana, 

Or Buddha dwelling in the waters: and the Hindoos, who live in the coun¬ 
try, call him Mackodur-Nath, or the sovereign prince in the belly of the 
Jish. These titles are by no means applicable to Lamech, but evidently 
belong to Noah: for, by the belly of the fish, they understand the cavity 
or interior of the Ark. Thus there is a place underground at Banares, 
which they call Machodara. The centrical and most elevated part of that 
sacred city bears also the same appellation; because, when the lower parts 
of the town are laid under water by some unusual overflowing of the Gauges> 
this remains free from the partial deluge like the belly of a fish. The 
whole city itself likewise is sometimes thus called; because, during the or¬ 
dinary periodical floods, the waters rise like a circular wall around it In . 
short, any place in the middle of waters, either natural or artificial, which 
can afford shelter to living beings, is called Machodara . The evident allur 
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*•» "• sion contained in such notions cannot well be. mistaken.: and it bsuffidefitly 
manifest, that the fish-prince, whose pretended tomb is shew in Cashn^r, 

. b the same person, as Vishnou in the fish-incarnation, which is supposed to 
have taken place at the period of the deluge; the same also, as the Oannes 
or Annedot of the old Babylonians, and as the Dagon of the Philistines. 
The septilchre, which contains, as. it b pretended, the body of this ancient 
personage, b about forty cubits in length; corresponding, if we may be¬ 
lieve tradition, with the stature of the hero-god: and under it b a vault of the 
same dimensions, with a small door that b never opened out of respect to 
the venerable deposit. They say, that the body b yet in high preservation, 
and that it is sitting in a. corner of the vault on its'heels with its arms 
crossed over its knees and its head reclining upon its hands; a favourite 
posture among the inhabitants of India. 1 

7. From what has been said respecting the celebrated mount Meru, we 
may clearly gather the following particulars. 

In exact accordance with the result, to which we had already bepn 
brought by a previous investigation, the old tradition of the Hindoos and 
the Chasas places the garden of Paradise and the peak where the Ark rested 
. after the deluge in one and the same lofty region ; which, under the name 
of Meru, has been made the celestial abode of the deified ancestors of man¬ 
kind, both antediluvian and postdiluvian. In exact accordance also with 
the Mosaical account, whatever discrepance there may be respecting the pre¬ 
cise mountain where the Ark grounded, Brahmenists and Buddhbts unite 
in confessing, that one of the names of that mountain was Arjfttvarta or 
Ararat . But, contrary to the conclusion which I had been led to draw 
from my preliminary discussion, the literal scite of the Paradisiaco-diluvian 
Meru b placed in the high land of Cashgar and Bokhara, to the north-west 
of Hindostan. The point then of the geographical identity of Paradise and 
Ararat being thus establbhed, both by deductions from Scripture and by a 
very remarkable combination of gentile traditions ; the only question, which 
remains to be finally determined, is thb: whether the real prototype of 

1 Aiiat. Res. vol. vi. p. 455—539. vol. viii. p. 284—374. vol. i. p. 344,419* v. p» 261* 
vol. vii. p. 406. vol. ii. p. 334, 335. Moor's Hiad. Panth, passin. . 
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Meru is to be sought for in' the mountains of Armenia, as I contend; dr in 
those of Casbgar and Bokhara, as Mr. Wilford, following the Hindoo le¬ 
gend, strenuously maintains. 

Now the well established point of the geographical identity of Paradise 
and Ararat is in itself sufficient; even independent of the arguments, by 
which I proved, that the scriptural Ararat cannot have been situated in 
Casbgar, but must have been situated in Armenia: this well established point 
is in itself sufficient positively to decide the matter now under litigation. 
The mode, in which I argue from it, is as follows. 

Moses represents two well known rivers, the Euphrates and the Tigris, as 
befog .rivers of Paradise; and he asserts, that the primeval river of Eden 
branched off from the garden into the heads of those two rivers. Paradise 
therefore must have been situated in a country, which lies at the sources of 
the Euphrates and the Tigris. But the country, which lies at their sources, 
is Armenia. Therefore Paradise must have been situated in Armenia. 
Paradise however and mount Ararat geographically coincide with each other, 
as we collect both from Scripture and pagan tradition. Consequently, 
since Paradise was situated in Armenia, Ararat must also have been situated 
in Armenia. Thus the Hindoo legend, by tending to establish the geogra¬ 
phical coincidence of Paradise and Ararat, undesignedly serves also to esta¬ 
blish their real situation. 

I am perfectly aware, that Mr. Wilford (as indeed was absolutely neces¬ 
sary to his hypothesis) attempts to identify the four rivers mentioned by 
Moses with four eastern streams, the course of which does not forbid him 
to fix the terrestrial Paradise in the mountains of Cashgar: but, so long as 
the Euphrates stands upon record as one of those rivers, no ingenuity can 
transport the garden from Armenia to the source of the Ganges. This 
learned writer does indeed say, that of the Phrat (as Moses writes what 
we call the Euphrates ) no particulars are recorded: whence he feels him¬ 
self at liberty, as one unhampered by any geographical fetters, to pronounce 
it the river of Cunduz. What he says no doubt is perfectly true: but the 
silence of Moses in one particular passage will by no means warrant the ar¬ 
rangement, which places the scriptural Phrat very far to the east of every 
country with which the Israelites were acquainted. The brevity of Moses 
Pag. IdoL vol. j. 2 U 
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in simply saying that the fourth river ie the Phrat, while he largely «i4 
geographically particularizes die three other rivers, is not the brevity of igt 
noranee or of indecision. He is silent respecting the course of the last Para* 
disiacal stream, solely because it was altogether unnecessary to specify what 
was so well known: just as any foreign topographer, who wrote for the in* 
struction of our continental neighbours, would judge it wholly superfluous 
to say that the Thame is a river in the south of England; though he 
would feel himself called upon to mark out with geographical precision, to 
his otherwise ignorant readers, the obscure northern (hue or RUble or 
Saak .* But the silence of the Hebrew historian in tins particular passage 
does by no means leave undetermined what we are to understand by tho 
Phrat, nor does it authorize a commentator to place that river in what 
part of die world he pleases. So often, and with such unambiguous local 
characteristics, is the Phrat elsewhere mentioned in Scripture, both by 
Moses himself and by the other inspired writers, that there cannot be a sha¬ 
dow of doubt, that what he calls Phrat is the same as what we after the 
Grades are wont to call Euphrates. Suffice it to remark, that this very 
Phrat, which Mr. Wilford would place in the neighbourhood of the Indian 
Caucasus, is ever emphatically described in Holy Writ, as the great river 
that should be the eastern boundary of the Israeiitish empire, when it 
should attain its widest extent in the prosperous reign of Solomon: and, if 
this be not sufficient to fix its geography, we find it also mentioned as the 
stream to whose banks Jeremiah resorted during the Babylonish captivity, 
as die river which was die eastern limit of one of the enemies of king Da¬ 
vid, and lasdy and literally as the peculiar flood of Babylon itself.' The 


* This is strbngly expressed in the original Hebrew; the literal translation of which is. 
The fourth river k THAT Euphrates: as much as to say* that well-known Euphrates. In 
Latin it would run, Quartum vero Jlumen est ISTE Phrat. It is not improbable, that Up 
word Euphrates has been made up of the very phrase here used by Mo&s, which may have 
been the common mode of speaking of that great river* His expression is Eu Phrat or That 
Phrat . 

* 8ee Gen. xv. 18. Deut. i. 7. xi. 24. 2 Sam. viii. 3. 2 Kings xxiv. 7* I Chron. ▼. ft, Jen 
xiii. 4, 5, 7. ier. xWu 10* 1L 63, 64. All these passages clearly prove the Phrat to be the 
Euphrates. Hence the Greek translators and Josephus, and after them all the fathen, were 
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Pint therefore is iadispatablj the Euphrates. But, if the Phrat be the «*** ”• 
Euphrates, it is impossible, according to the scriptural account at least, that 
Paradise should have been situated in Cashgar. And, if Paradise be not 
situated in Casbgar, then neither can we look for Ararat in that country. 

II. The legends of Hindostan perhaps connect together, more distinctly 
than those of any other nation, the garden of Paradise and mount Ararat; 
yet there me lew traditions respecting either, in which the two are not more 
or less united. 

- Some traces both of the fable and of the very name of IdarVratta occur 
la countries far remote from India: and we may still collect from them the 
ruling idea, that the mountain of the Ark coincided geographically with tha 
holy Paradisiacal mountain of the deified patriarchs. Thus IdarVratta is ^ 
evidently ths same as the Ida both of the Cretans, the Iliensians, and the ” 

Goths. Each was esteemed the blissful abode of the hero-gods. and yet 
each was connected with the history of the deluge and the navicular great 
father and mother. 

• 1. This Cretan Ida was supposed to be tha birthplace of that Jupiter,' 
who was nourished in his infancy by doVea, and whose whole legend points 
lam out to be the diluvian Siva of the Hindoos. A cave on the summit 
«f Ida witnessed his nativity: and the IdH Dactyli or Cabin were tbs 
guardians of his mystic childhood. But the sacred caves of the ancients, 
like their various other two-fold symbols, typified equally the Earth and the 
Ark and every fable respecting the Cabiric deities, whether Phenidan, or 
Samothradian, or Egyptian, or Indian, decisively refers them to the era of 
the deluge. 

2, In a similar manner, the Trojan Ida was famous for the worship of 
Cybelk. But Cybelfe, or the great Idkan mother, like the Indian Ida, is at once 
the Earth and the Ark. Henoe the also was called tke motmtam-bom goiiett: 
and hence the figure of a boat, doubtless the Argba of Hindostan, was eon* 
Spicuously introduced into her Mysteries. To the rites of this ancient su* 

I 

perfectly warranted in toppoemg die Euphrates and tha Phrpt to be one and tha same 
river. 

1 Rejecting tbeae sacred cam more will ho said hereafter, txx£pv. 7*-i l S. &d*. 
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perstition the whole of the early bibulous history of the Iliensiansis to ho 
referred. Their city is said to have received its name from Itus; who, 1 
doubt not,. was the very same character as the masculine Ila or Ida of 
the Hindoos, and as the Ilus of the Phenicians who is identified with Cro¬ 
nus and Dagon. This fabled prince is supposed to have been directed by a 
heifer to the place where Ilium was destined to be founded, precisely as 
Cadmus was led by the same animal to the scite of the Grecian Thebes.*. 
Now a heifer is equally the symbol of Parvati and of Isis; and the name 
of Thtba, which was alike bestowed upon the sacred beast and upon the 
city which was called after it, properly signifies an ark.* Theba in short is 
the same as the ship Argha; and the name was communicated to the hei¬ 
fer, only because a heifer was symbolical of the Noetic ship. Agreeably 
to the preceding legend of Ilus and the cow, the Itiensians had also a literal 
tradition that one of their first princes was set afloat in an ark on the surface 
of the sea. 1 Of a similar nature is the whole fable respecting Dardanus, 
who is said to have flourished during the period of a deluge which inundated 
the island of Samothrace. This island' was famous for the worship-of the 
Cabiric gods, which Dardanus is feigned to have imported-with him into 
Troas. They were equally venerated, as we have just seen, in the region of 
the Cretan Ida; and the whole of their fabulous history is diluvian. - In 
fine, however varied and corrupted, the same notions and the same super* 
stiffens are attached to both the classical Idas as to the Meru or Ida-Vratta 
of Hindostan and Cashgar. 

3. But this holy mountain is even yet more palpably the Ida of the an¬ 
cient Goths; whose ancestors certainly travelled westward from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Indian Caucasus, and whose religion (as the Edda both ex¬ 
plicitly testifies, and as its own internal evidence sufficiently demonstrates) 
was imported from the east by the As® or Asiatics. 

The Ida-Vratta of Hindoo theology is supposed, as we have already seen; 
to be a vast circular plain on the summit pf Meru surrounded by a ring of 

1 Apollod. Bibl. lib. iii. c. 11. TzeU. in Lycoph. ver. 29. 

* Etym. Magn. Vox 0ij/3«. Tsetz. in Lycoph. ver. 1206 . 

* Cotton. Karrat. 2$, 
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.mountains. Agreeably to this representation of it, the Gothic celestials of chap. h. 
the golden age are fabled to assemble in the lofty plain called Ida, in die 
midst of the divine abode, the sacred city of the gods; or, as the Hindoos 
denominate it, the Ilapur or holy city of Ila. Here they administer jus¬ 
tice Under the shade of the ash Ydrasil. This is the greatest and the best 
of all trees. Its branches extend themselves over the whole world, and • 
reach above the heavens. It has three roots widely remote from each other:, 
the first - is among the gods ; the second, among the giants , in the place 
where the abyss formerly was ; the third covers Niflheim or hell. Under, 
this root is- thefountain Vergelmer, whence flaw the infernal rivers : it is 
gnawed upon -below by -the monstrous serpent Nidhoger. Under that, which 
extends- towards the land of the giants, is a fountain, in which are concealed 
wisdom and knowledge. He, who possesses it, is full of wisdom, because he. 
drinks thereof every morning. 1 

It need scarcely be observed, that the great ash Ydrasil is palpably the- / 
Jambu of the Indian mount Meru, and that they are equally transcripts of- 
die Paradisiacal tree of knowledge. The Goths have added to it an-infernai 
serpent, which perpetually gnaws its roots from below ; a curious part of 
the tradition, which sufficiendy bespeaks its own origin. They have likes, 
wise-made-the sacred rivers to be infernal rivers : an idea, in which they 
are by no means singular; for the Ganges, one of the Hindoo rivers of Pa-, 
radise, is also a river of Patala or Hades; and the infernal regions themn 
selves, as we shall presendysee, stand immediately connected .with. Elysium, 
or Eden. 

But, though they thus blend together Hades and Paradise, a combination^ 
which will shortly be explained, they by no means lose sight of the four holy 
rivefs. These, on the contrary, are elsewhere duly particularized; and that 
too in-such connection, as-to leave but ktde doubt.whence the fable was 
borrowed. 

The Hindoos imagine, that of-the' four rivers of Meru the Ganges only 
flows through the bead of a cow, while the three others spring from the 
heads of-three.different .animals: but the Gothic mythologists feign, duds 


* Edda Fab. vii, viii. 
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four rivers of milk issue from the teats of the primeval cow Oedumla. 1 This 
animal is certainly the same as the sacred cow of the Hindoos ;< the station 
of which is sometimes said to be mi the summit of mount Meru, and which 
is also acknowledged to be oae of the forms of that very goddess Parvati 
who floated on the surface of the deluge in the character of the ship Argha. 
She represents in short, like the calix of the lotos, both the Earth and the 
Ark: and the four rivers are described as proceeding from her, because the 
four riven of Paradise flowed from the same high tract of land as that 
where the Ark rested at the close of the flood. 

I am much mistaken, if these rivers of milk are not nearly allied to the 
Hindoo sea of milk, in which is placed the bibulous Vaicontha or Paradise 
of the god Vishnou. Here, floating on the folds of the huge serpent Shesha- 
naga, and reposing 'on the lap of his consort Eacshmi, he enjoys the hop* 
piness of profound abstraction, during the period of universal inundation 
which ever intervenes between each two successive worlds, . In this legend, 
■which compares the foamy deluge to a sea of milk, we may again traoe the 
■generally prevalent opinion, that mount Ararat and the Ark were im* 
mediately connected with the garden of Paradise. The Elysium of Vishnoa 
is the lap of the great mother, who floats together with him on a large seen 
serpent coiled up into the form of a boat: in other words* the Ark is his 
Paradise. But all possibility of mistake is removed by its being further in* 
timated in tire fable, that, during the prevalence of each intermediate deluge, 
every thing is completely destroyed or laid under water, except mount 
Cailasa and the floating Elysium of Vaicontha; that is to say, mount Ararat 
(for Cailasa is one of the tliree peaks of Meru), and Paradise singularly 
identified with the Ark. 1 

The gods, who inhabit the Gothic Ida, are precisely of that character, 
which, according to the present theory, they might be expected to support* 
Wod or Odin, as I shall elsewhere shew at large, is the Buddha of the ori¬ 
ental Chasas, whose worship the Goths brought with them into the west, 
and whose character comprehends both that of Adam and that of Noah. 
The elder Buddha is the former of those patoiarchs; and the younger, who la 

* Ed da Fab. iii. * See Moore’* Hind. Panth. p. S3, 103, 415,418. 
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venefated within the recessed of the Caahgarian mount Meru as the sovereign 
prince in the belly of the fish, is the latter. Woden accordingly is repre* 
seated as being one of three brothers, the children of Bore; for Noah, in 
every mythological system of the pagans, was confounded or rather identified 
with one of his three sons: and his whole family is described as having been 
produced from the womb of the sacred cow Oedumla, which doubly 
symbolizes the Earth and the Ark. This family is placed before the deluge, 
in the capacity of the Adamitkal family: but, in that of the Noetic family, 
it is said to have flourished at a time when the whole world was inundated, 
and to have created it anew when the waters abated.* The inhabitants, 
consequently, of the Gothic Paradise are the first race of men both before 
and after the flood. 

To what has been said may be added, that die western Chasas or Goths 
describe the Earth and the sacred mountain of the gods in a manner which 
so perfectly corresponds with the notions of their eastern brethren, that there 
can be little doubt of die source whence the doctrines of die Edda originated. 
According to the received opinions of the Pauranics, the Earth is a flat 
surface, surrounded on all sides by the ocean, and swelling out into an 
i mm en se convexity in die centre. Tins convexity is mount Meru or .Ida- 
Vratta; and, from its being deemed the birth-place of man both antediluvian 
and postdiluvian, it is considered as the great masculine principle of nature. 
Such being the case, when the plain of the Earth was described as circular 
or oval, and when the whole was exhibited as a vast island floating on the 
sea, a resemblance was produced of a boat with its mast ; and this mundane 
boat was symbolized alike by the lotos and the dilovian ship Argha sup¬ 
porting the god Mahadeva.* In a similar manner, it is the geographical 
hypothesis of the Edda, that the Earth is round, and that about it is placed 
the deep ocean: that its coasts or flat lower districts were given for a 
dwelling to the giants; by whom, since this description is applied to the 
postdiluvian world, we must understand the daring architects of Babel, for 
them, when they left the mountainous region- of Ararat, first settled in the 
plain country of Sbinar and in the Comparative neighbourhood of the sea: 
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S00K “• but that, higher up, in a place equally distant on all sides from the circum¬ 
ambient waters (the very scite of the fabled Meru), the hero-gods, or die 
deified mariners of the Ark, built upon the solid earth a fortress against the 
giants; the circumference of which fortress, agreeably to the idea conveyed 
by the Sanscrit compound Ida-vratta, surrounds the world.* 

III. The sacred mountains, which I have hitherto mentioned, at once 
'bear the name and exhibit the characteristics of the Hindoo Ida or the 
Mosaical Eden: some others may now be noticed, which are, I believe, 
equally transcripts of the Paradisiacal Ararat, though they bear not, at least 
'not so palpably, the appellation of Ida or Ila. 

-So closely are the Hindoo deities allied to those of Greece and Rome, 
that it is impossible to read a description of mount Meru without im¬ 
mediately recognizing the classical Olympus. Whether the very word 
Olympus be a variation of Ilapus or Ilapur , which denotes the city of Ila 3 
I shall not pretend to determine. This conjecture of Mr. WUford is, I 
‘think, very probable: but, whatever may be thought of it, the identity of 
the Greek Olympus and the Hindoo Ilapus requires not for its establishment 
the aid of perhaps an uncertain etymology. , Each is mythologically the 
Abode of the immortals : and each is peculiarly the residence of that deity, 
whom the Hindoos call Siva, and the classical writers Zeus or Jupiter. 

I am speaking at present of the fabulous character of these two celebrated 
hills: Olympus however, like Meru, is not solely a poetical mountain; it 
has a real geograplucal situation, or rather many geographical situations; 
and this circumstance seems to me to give additional probability to the con¬ 
jecture that the word itself is bu£ a corruption of the Hindoo Ilapus. 
According to the scholiast on Apollonius, there were no less than six moun¬ 
tains, all of which equally bore the name of Olympus. These, he tells us, 
were situated in Macedon, Thessaly, Mysia, Cilicia, Elis, and Arcadia.* 
There was likewise, as we learn from Strabo, a mount Olympus in Lycia; 
and another in Cyprus. 1 2 Several towns also in different regions were called 
either Olympus , or Olympia , or Olympe. At one of these in the territory of 

1 Edda Fab. iv. * Schoe. in Apoli. Argon, lib. i. ver- 598. 

2 Strab. Geog. lib. xiv. p. 666, 682. 
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Elis, not far distant from the Olympus of that country, were celebrated the 
famous Olympic games: but there were games of a similar name and 
description also celebrated in the vicinity of the Thessalian Olympus. 1 
' From such a remarkable multiplication of the title,. I am inclined to draw, 
die following inference: that Olympus was not the specific proper name of 
any one of those hills; but that each hill, being a copy of the original 
, Paradisiaco-diluvian mountain to which the appellation of Ida or Ila was % 
wont to be applied, came thence to be equally styled an Ilapus or Olympus. . 
The word, in short, was rather descriptive of die light in which each hill 
was considered, than, stricdy speaking, its own peculiar appellation. Every 
sacred mountain of the pagans, whether natural or artificial, was but a 
transcript of that hill, which the Hindoos call Meru, but which was really 
no other than the Paradisiacal Ararat: every such hill therefore, being alike 
' devoted to the worship of the Paradisiacal and arkite hero-gods, might 
equally be called a Meru, or an Ida, or an Ilapus, or an Olympus. 
Agreeably to this supposition, we are told by the Hindoo tbeologists, that 
each pagoda, each, pyramid, and each montiform high-place (of which we 
seed so frequently in Scripture), is invariably to be esteemed a copy of the 
imly hill Meru.* And I am the more confirmed in the propriety of it by 
finding, that, as every Olympus was deemed the special residence of Jupiter 
or Siva, so the' Arcadian Olympus bears the very same fabulous charae* 
terisdcs as those which mark the Cretan Ida: whence it will evidently 
follow, that the two hills sustain but one mythological character, and that 
Ida was as much the Olympus of the Cretans as Olympus was the Ida of 
the Arcadians. Pausanias tells us, that the Arcadians maintained Jupiter 
to have been bom and educated in their sacred mountain, and that they 
denied the claim of the Cretan Ida to that honour. This, in fact, proves, 
that the very same tradition was attached to both hills, and, I have no 
doubt, for the very same reason. In neither of them was the real Jupiter 
bora: but each was equally a transcript of that sacred mountain, where the 

* Apollod. spud Scho). in Apoll. Argon, lib. i. ver. 598. Strab. Geog. lib. viii. p. 348. 
lib. xiv. p. 665. 

*-A»ial. Re*, vol. viii. p. 319, 260, 290,291* vol, *. p. 138,134,135,128. 
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first great father was originally produced at the beginning of the world; and 
where the second great father, at the commencement of the renewed worlds 
was boro from the womb of the universal arkite mother, and was nursed by 
.doves during the period of his mystic infancy. It is remarkable, that 
Pausanias further informs us, that the specific name of the holy mount, of the 
Arcadians was Lycium; though some called it Olympus, and others merely 
the sacred hill. This exactly accords with the preceding supposition re¬ 
specting the use of the word Olympus; and serves to prove, that that ap¬ 
pellation was general to every high place, not peculiarly appropriated to any 
one in particular.' 

The different accounts, which are f given of the origin of the Olympic 
games, all serve to shew, that I am not far mistaken in identifying the 
mythological character of Olympus with that of Mem and Ida, and in thus 
ultimately resolving it into the Paradisiacal Ararat The town of Ol ymp i a , 
where the most famous of those games were celebrated, was situated (as I 
have already observed) in the territory of Elis, not far distant from the 
Olympus of that country. Such of the Eleensians, as were best versed m 
mythological antiquity, asserted, that a temple was first dedicated h 
Olympia to Cronus or Saturn by that primeval race of men, who flour i s h e d 
during the golden age: hence the sacred mount of Olympia was sometimes 
called the kill of Saturn. Afterwards, when the infant Jupiter was con*- 
mitted by Rhea to the care of the Idfei Dactyli, who are the same aa the 
Curetes or Cabiri; these personages came from mount Ida in Crete to 
Olympia, and there instituted the games in question. Two of the Id£i 
Dactyli were called Hercules and Ida: but these are evidently one person; 
for the origin of the games was generally ascribed to Hercules-Idfeus or 
Hercules-Ida. The victor was crowned with a wreath of olive: and the 
origiual tree, which produced the first chaplet, was supposed to have been 
brought into Greece by Hercules from the northern country of the Hyper¬ 
boreans. Some mythologists further asserted, that the contest of Jupiter 
and Saturn took place in Olympia: others contended, that the games were 
Instituted on account of the victory over the Titans: and others again 


* Paus. Arcad. p. 517. 
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Merited their origin to the Cretan Clymenus, who was a descendant of cnir - ,r - 
Hercules-Ida, and who donrished fifty years after the flood of Deucalion.’ 

It is easy to decypher these various traditions, all of winch tend to prove, 
that the Paradisiacal Ararat was the real prototype of Olympus. The 
golden age was the age of man's innocence in Eden; though, agreeably to 
the doctrine of a perpetual succession of similar worlds, every new mundane 
system was feigned to commence with it. The most ancient Cronus, who 
flourished during that period and who was the primitive god of Olympia, is 
certainly Adam : but the younger Cronus, or rather Cronus reappearing at 
the beginning of a new world, is no less certainly, as everypart of his history 
abundantly testifies, the patriarch Noah. Hence it necessarily follows, that 
the sacred hill, which sometimes was called Olympus and sometimes the 
kill of Cronus , must at once have teen the representative of Paradise and 
Ararat The war of the Titans, which terminated in their being plunged 
beneath the waves of the ocean, and which was immediately connected with 
tite far-famed oath of Jupiter by the waters of hatred, relates altogether to 
the destruction of the impious antediluvians. But the Olympic games were 
thought by some to have been instituted in commemoration of this war; and 
accordingly an antiquity is by others assigned to them, which fells short of 
the deluge only by fifty years. So again: Hercules-Ida, whom the legend 
brings from the sacred mountain of Crete, is evidently no other than the 
masculine Ida or Ila of Hhfdostan, and the Ilus or Saturn or Dagon of 
Phenicia. His character accordingly comprehends those both of Adam and 
Noah: for we at once find him sailing over the sea in a wonderful cup,' the 
navicular Argha or sacrificial cup of die Hindoos; and placed in a sacred 
garden, which in almost every particular identifies itself with Paradise. 

IV. This celebrated garden is styled by the Greek mythologists the 
garden of the Hesperides: and additional light will be thrown on the present 
subject by considering the legends attached to it. 

We are told by the poets, that it produced golden fruit, which was 
guarded by a serpent; that this reptile encircled with its folds the trunk of a 
mysterious tree; and that Hercules gained the fruit by overcoming the 

* Paus. l Eliac. p. 299.300. Lycoph. Cawaad. Ter. 42. Tacts. Sehol. in loe. 
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serpent* The principal actors in the £a.ble have been elevated to the 
sphere: and Eratosthenes relates the story, and describes the constellation, 
in so remarkable a manner, that we are almost constrained, with Sir Walter 
Raleigh and many others, to apply the whole to the primitive history of 
mankind. * This serpent , says he, is the same as that, which guarded the 
golden apples , and which was slain by Hercules. For, according to 
Pherecydes, when all the gods offered presents to Juno on her nuptials with 
Jupiter, the Earth also brought golden apples . Juno, admiring their 
beauty, commanded them to be planted in the garden of the gods; but, 
folding that they were continually plucked by the daughters of Atlas, she 
appointed a vast serpent to guard them. Hercules overcame, and slew, the 
monster. Hence, in this constellation, the serpent is depicted rearing its 
head aloft; while Hercules, placed above it with one knee bent, tramples 
with his foot upon its head, and brandishes a club in his right hand. 1 The 
same fable is very curiously represented on the reverse of a coin of 
Antoninus Pius: Hercules appears plucking apples from a tree, round the 
trunk of which a serpent is enfolded. 4 

Some tradition of the original promise made to the woman seems pretty 
evidently to have been introduced into the present legend: and the ser- 
penticide Hercules, the Ila of Hindoo theology, is here very nearly allied to 
Vishnou in his character of trampling on the head of a snake which at the 
satqe time bites his heel. 1 Be that as it may, since Hercules bears the 
double attributes of Noah and Adam, the garden of the Hesperides, which 
is described as terminating his successful voyage over the ocean, must be 
viewed as equally representing Paradise and Ararat, and as thus affording 
another proof of their geographical coincidence. 

The Greeks in general placed this fabled garden close to mount 
Adas, and removed it far into the regions of the western Africa: 6 but its 

' Lucret. de nat. rer. lib. v. ver. 33. * Raleigh’s Hist, of the world, p. 73. 

* Erat. Catast. c. iii, iv. See also Hyg. Poet. Astron. lib. ii. cons tell. 3. p. 361. sod A rat. 
Phsenom. p. 13. 

4 Gurtier’s Orig. Mundi. p. 9. J See Maurice’s Hist, of Hind. vol. ii. p. 290. 

* Hyg. Poet. Astron. lib. ii. cons. 3. p. 361 . 
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true situation .waft in the north, on the summit or in the neighbourhood of CI,AF * »• 
the. Armenian Ararat. . All knowledge of its real scite was by no means 
erased from die memory of the classical mythologists: for Apollodorus tells 
us, that certain writers placed it, not on the Libyan Atlas, but on the Adas 
of tbe Hyperboreans; and be adds, that the serpent, like that of the 
Mosaical Paradise, possessed the .'faculty of uttering various articulate 
sounds.* With this accords the Olympian tradition, that Hercules-Ida 
brought the original olive-tree, which furnished the chaplet for the first 
victor at the games, from the northern country of tbe Hyperboreans. I 
need scarcely remark, that the olive branch of Ararat was the stock whence 
the Olympic olive-tree of Hercules was produced. 

V. To this sacred northern hill, northern with respect to so large a portion 
of the ancient civilized world, there is more than one allusion in Scripture: 
and. the language of inspiration is such, as to leave but litde doubt, that 
Eden was the prototype of the Olympic synod or holy garden of the pagan 
hero-gpds. 

In the sublime epidiceon of Isaiah, the king of Babylon is described as 
bgantingly saying in bis heart, I will ascend into heaven , I will exalt my 
throne above the stars of God; I will sit also upon the mount of the con¬ 
gregation in the sides of the norths The sentiments, here placed in the 
mouth of tbe arrogant tyrant, seem evidendy to refer to that apotheosis of 
sovereign princes which prevailed so extensively among the Gentiles: and 
the specific idea, which is meant to be conveyed, I take to be this; that the 
Babylonian monarch, not content even with the impiety of an ordinary 
deification, claimed, in the pride of hi$. high speculations, the loftiest seat of 
the holy northern mount, that hill of the congregation or synod of the 
demon-gods, whether known by the name of Meru or Ida or Olympus or 
Atlas. Such a supposition is rendered the more probable by the curious 
circumstance, that the summit of Meru is actually called by the Hindoos the 
hill of the assembly. In short, Isaiah appears to have adopted in his song of 
triumph the very phraseology of the Pauranics: for we are told, that he 
describes the fall of the king of Babylon almost in the same words, in which 


* Apoll. Bibl. lib. ii: c. 5. p. 117. 
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book ii. they celebrate the fall of the principal Daitya from the Hindoo Otywpw.' 
What then are we ultimately to understand by this lofty northern mountain, 
to which the prophet so pointedly alludes? We may safely, I believe, 
answer, the garden of Paradise: which was situated (as we have seen) in the 
northern mountains of Ararat, often specifically called in Holy Writ the 
north country; and which was the true'Original whence every pagan Olympus 
was copied. 

Such an answer, in fact, is even literally furnished by another of the 
prophets. Ezekiel describes the pride of the king of Tyre much in the 
same manner as Isaiah does that of the Babylonian sovereign. Each of 
them proudly seats himself on the summit of the holy mountain; each 
elevates his throne above those of the stars of God; and each is con¬ 
temptuously ejected from the synod of the assembled hero-deities. The two 
paintings, in short, prove, by their striking mutual resemblance, that they 
have been copied from the same original. Now Isaiah represents the 
mount of the congregation as being situated in the north, which, as I have 
shewn, was the precise geographical situation of Paradise: and Ezekiel 
explains how we are to understand such imagery, by unreservedly calling 
this holy mountain by the name of Eden the garden f God, and by alluding 
to the cherub or humano-taurine apparition whose character seems to have 
been assumed by the king of Tyre. Eden then, according to Ezekiel, was 
situated in a high mountainous country; for with him the garden of God and 
the holy mountain of God are plainly synonymous terms: and this holy 
mountain, according to Isaiah, is to be sought for in the north.* 

Thus do we at once learn, what we* are to understand by the Hyperborean 
mountainous garden of the fabled Hesperides; and find ourselves furnished 
with another argument to prove, that Paradise cannot have been situated in 
the flat and southern country below Babylon, because we are taught to 
look for it in a mountainous and northern region. It may not be improper 
to remark, so thoroughly exact and consistent with itself is Holy Scripture, 
that St. John, when describing the mystical new Jerusalem under imagery 
plainly borrowed from the garden of Eden, most accurately places it, agree- 


* Asiat. Ret. vol. »i. p. 489* 


* Ezek. xxviii. 12—17. 
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■My to the real situation of Paradise, not in a dead flat, but on the sutotait 
of a great and high mountain. 1 Such covert allusions as these all tend to 
establish the position, that the first abode of man coincided geographically 
with some part of the lofty northern region of Armenia.* •/ 

VI. Mr. Wilford observes, that the high range of the Paropomisean hills, 
by which name the mountains of the Indian Caucasus were sometimes de¬ 
signated, is called by Dionysius-Periegetes, Priscian, and Avienus, Par- 
natut and Pamemu. This latter appellation has often been deemed only a 
corruption of Paropomuius, though there is little resemblance between the two 
words except in their common initial: but the researches into Hindoo litera¬ 
ture, which have recently been prosecuted with so much success, prove that 
the two wc~ds are perfectly distinct, and that the name of Pamasut was very 
accurately applied to the range in question. 

The mountains, of which it consists, and which (as we have seen) geogra¬ 
phically coincide with Meru, are, in the sacred books of the Hindoos, ge¬ 
nerally called Deeatnca; because they are full of Devas or gods and of 
holy Rishis and Brahmens, who are emphatically denominated the god* of 
ike earth. These hero-deities, as the whole fabulous history of Meru suf¬ 
ficiently testifies, were the members of the two primeval families antediluvian 
and postdiluvian: and they lived, according to the Puranas and agreeably 
to what might be expected at those two early periods, in bowers or huts; 
which received the name of Parnasala* or Pamaeas, because they were 
constructed with the leafy branches of trees. 

* Rev. xxi. xxii. 

* At mount Ararat thus locally coincides with the garden of Eden, we shall perceive the 
strict accuracy of the Rabbinical tradition, that the olive-branch, which the returning dove 
brought to Noah, was plucked from the groves of Paradise. The Hebrew doctors account for 
its existence precisely according to the notions of the Hindoo mythologists. As the latter 
contend, that the sacred white island of the Moon, which is the Paradisiacal abode of the. ark- 
preserved Pitris, is incapable of decay; and that, with the summit of Caiiasa or Meru, it 
always appears above the surface of each intervening deluge: so the former maintain, that the 
holy garden was borne above the tops of the highest hills, and that the waters of the flood were 
thus unable to reach it The notion dearly originated from the geographical coincidence of 
Eden with Ararat, and from the circumstance of the buoyant Ark having rested upon the top 
of the holy mountain. See Bochart. Hieros. par. ii. lib. U.5.p» 26, 2Jh 
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The most celebrated of them was that of the famous Atri; who is cer¬ 
tainly the same as Edris or Idris or Atlas, and whose worship was carried 
far- into the west by the early colonists from Asia. This ancient personage 
may clearly be identified with Buddha or Menu, considered both as Adam 
and as Noah: and accordingly the Puranas say, that one of his favourite 
places of abode was a lofty mountain near the searside in a sacred island of 
the west By that island and* mountain we are to understand the peak of 
Ararat or Eden; which was surrounded by the. ocean when it first emerged 
from the deluge, and which lies directly to the west of Hindostan: and of it 
both the Mauritanian mount Atlas, and the British mount Cader-Idris, 1 are 
evidently mere local transcripts. Ararat then was the real Parnasa of Atri: 
but, agreeably to the prevailing humour of national appropriation, he had 
also an Indian Parnasa; which was situated on an insulated mountain, in 
the Puranas denominated Merit, and by the Greeks expressed Menu. 
The Hindoos suppose it to be a splinter from the larger Mera; and believe, 
that the gods occasionally reside upon it. To this day it is called Mer-Coh; 
which denotes the mountain of lifer or Merit: and not far from it is the 
spot, where Alexander encamped near the celebrated city of Nusa, which 
extended all round the hill. Here, according to the Puranas, was the 
Parnasa of Atri or Idris; and here was formerly shewn a cave, to which he 
used occasionally to retire.* Here also, as the Greeks acknowledged, was 
born that far-famed Dionusus, the Deo-Naush of the Hindoos; who was 
exposed, during his mythological infancy, in an ark on the surface of the 
ocean. What was meant by the birth of this diluvian god in the city of 
Nusa and in the region of Meru, need not.be formally pointed out: all that 
I have occasion at present to intimate is, that he is the same character as 
Atri; and tha tthe Greek Parnassus, like the Mauritanian Atlas and the 
British Cader-Idris, was a local Meru or a transcript of the Paradis i acal 
Ararat. 

Every particular respecting the classical mountain demonstrates, that it 

* Cader-Idrii signifies the chair of Idris: and tradition still reports it to hare been the ob¬ 
servatory of the gigantic astronomer who bore that name, ^ust as mount Atlas was deemed tha 
observatory of the gigantic astronomer Atlas. 

* Asiat. Res. vol. vi. p. 4 96, 497. 
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was what the Hindoos call a Pamasa. Here, as well as at the cognate *■**• n * 
oriental mount, the original temple was a humble bower of green branches. 

Here was specially worshipped the Sun and Dionusus, venerated indeed as 
two distinct persons, though allowed by the old mythologists to be really but 
one. Here also was a cave sacred to the Earth, or the arkite great mother; 
whom the Hindoos emphatically call Devi or the goddess , and who is said to 
have floated in the form of a ship on the waters of the deluge. And here, if 
not a city, there was at least a peak of the sacred mountain which bore the 
appellation of Nusa. 

Such an opinion exactly tallies with the fabulous history of die Greek 
Parnassus. We have already been brought to the result, that, like Olympus 
and Ida, it was certainly a Meru; in other words, that it was a copy of 
•Paradise combined with mount Ararat. Accordingly, a notion prevailed, 
that it was once tenanted by a mighty serpent; which possessed the power 
tof speech, and which was wont to deliver oracular responses previous to the 
establishment of the Delphic oracle of Apollo.' The chief deity who pre¬ 
sided there was likewise esteemed the god of knowledge; and he was said to 
have encountered and slain the serpent, which during his infancy sought the 
destruction both of him and of his mother. Yet was this legend completely 
intermingled with arkite allusions: for the serpent Python is feigned to have 
tieen produced after the deluge; and, considered as the origin of evil, he 
seems to have been a personification of the avenging flood itself. That such 
was his super-added character we may gather from his manifest identity with 
Typhon; who was esteemed by the Egyptians the same as the ocean, and who 
equally compelled Osiris to enter into an ark and Horus to take refuge in a 
floating island. But this tale is evidently the counterpart of the Greek 
fable, respecting the flight of Latona from the rage of Python while she was 
pregnant of Apollo, and her finding an asylum in the floating island of 
Delos.* Both traditions alike relate to the escape of Noah into the Ark 
which was symbolized by a floating island, when pursued, as it were, by the 


' Hyg. Fab. 140. 

* Hyg. Fab. S3. Ovid. Metam. lib. i. ver. 438. 
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book ». wa ter s of the over-whelming deluge. The same double character may be 
observed in Dionusus, the other god worshipped in mount Parnassus ; nor 
need we wouder at it, for he was really the very same person as Apollo. In 
the Mysteries sometimes the form of a bull was ascribed to him, and some¬ 
times that of an immense snake with the head and hair of a man : 1 and, 
during the celebration of the Bacchanalia, baskets filled with fruit and con¬ 
taining serpents were borne in procession by virgins of noble families, while 
the whole multitude joined in reiterated exclamations of the word Evde, by 
many supposed to be only a variation of the name of our first mother/ 
Yet was this deity, as we have already seen, thought to have been exposed 
in an ark on the surface of the ocean ; and was universally allowed to be the 
same as the Egyptian Osiris, who was similarly exposed in an ark, and who 
again may be clearly identified with the Hindoo Iswara floating in the ship 
Argha. 

As the mythological genii of Parnassus are thus immediately connected 
with the deluge, precisely in the same manner as the demon-gods of the 
oriental Parnasa or Meru: so we have a literal tradition of the resting of 
the Ark on the summit of that mountain, which similarly corresponds with 
the literal tradition of its appulse on the top of Chaisaghar. It was on Par¬ 
nassus, that Deucalion and Pyrrha are feigned to have landed, when the re¬ 
tiring waters of the flood left the ship aground in which they had been pre¬ 
served. Here, in the celebrated Corycian cavern, the double symbol of the 
World and the Ark, they venerated the Corycian nymphs, or (as some 
mythologists say) the nymph Corycia.’ By this pretended nymph Corycin 
(for the Greeks transformed every thing into nymphs and heroesV we we to 
understand, I have little doubt, the mystic Cor or sacred circle, which wan 
believed to crown the summit of mount Meru. The nymph Corycia was 
the same as the Ida-Vratta, or circle of Ida: for Cor and t'ratio equally 

1 Jul. Firm, de error, prof. rel. p. S3. Enrip. Bacch. ver. 1015. Orpb. Hymn. xxia. 
Plut. Quaest. Grmc. p. 299. Orph. Fragtn. apod Athenag.Apol. p. ?2. 

* Potter's Grec. Ant. vol. i. p. 383. 

* Ovid. Metam. lib.i. ver. 320. Pausan. Pboc. p. 619,671. 

* Thus they pretended, that Parnassus was so called after a b— "- 
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denote a circle; and the Hindoos, as much addicted to personification as ,u 
the Greeks, similarly esteemed Ida or Ila a nymph or goddess. Coiycia 
and Ila, in short, were alike that mystic circle ; which at once represented 
the inclosure of the Ark and the circumference of the World. 

With respect to Cader-Idris, I am not aware that any local, tradition 
supposes the Ark to have grounded on the summit of that mountain: but the 
gigantic astronomer Idris, whose observatorial chair it is feigned to have 
been, is so palpably the same as the gigantic astronomer Atlas or £dris or 
Atri, that we may reasonably pronounce it a Celtic Parnasa or Meru or 
Ararat; and consequently we may attach to it the same mythological ideas, 
as those which belonged to its prototype in Armenia. It may be observed, 
that, as two peaks in the Indian Caucasus contest the honour of being the 
landing place of the Ark, so it is probable, that in former times a similar 
controversy may have been maintained respecting Cader-Idris and Snowdon. 

If this were ever the case, Snowdon has obtained a decided victory over its 
antagonist; for, at present, it appears to enjoy the exclusive privilege of 
being the Parnassus of Druidical theology. On its summit they, who were 
preserved from a deluge which is said to have occurred in the days of 
Seithinin the drunkard, took refuge: and, in exact accordance with the 
notions entertained by the Hindoos of their Meru, it was supposed to be 
peculiarly sacred to the higher powers or the Paradisiaco-diluvian patriarchs; 
whose ambrosial city Emrys plainly identifies itself with the sacred Brah- 
mapur or Ilapur, which contained the Amrita tree of life and knowledge. 

The deluge of Seithenin is indeed, in the legends of the Druids, a local one, 
appropriated only to a part of Wales: but such likewise, in classical lore, was 
the flood of Deucalion. Each however was equally a transcript of that great 
event, which alike affected the whole world; and which was so frequently re¬ 
presented as being particular to this or that region, only because the most 
conspicuous hill of each newly settled country became the commemorative 
Meru or Ararat of the infant colony. In the present case, the drunkard 
Seithenin is certainly Noah the planter of the first vineyard, who was vene¬ 
rated by the Gentiles as the god of wine under the names of Bacchus and 
Osiris: for not only does this part of the character of Seithenin answer to 
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**ok n. the corresponding part of that of Noah; but he has likewise been, proved to 
be the same person as the mystic husband of the ship-goddess Ceridwen, the 
Argha or Parvati or Ceres or Isis of other pagan nations. 1 

1 Davies’s Mythol. of Brit. Druids, p. 242, 243. The name of Seithenin I take to be the 
same as Seth, which was an appellation of Typhon. The character of Typhon melts into that 
of Osiris, notwithstanding he appears as his decided enemy, agreeably to the material doctrine 
of the Hindoos, that water or the ocean is one of the forms of the great father. Seth waa 
sometimes written Siton or Seth-On, which means Seth the sun . In this form, it was a tide of 
Dagon or Cronus, as we learn from Sanchoniatho. 



CHAPTER III. 


Respecting the connection of Paradise and Ararat with 
consecrated lakes and islands. 


As the Earth was esteemed an immense island with the holy mount rising 
aloft in the centre of it, so each smaller island was not unnaturally reckoned 
to be a mountain rising, out of the sea. This being the case, all such islands 
were deemed symbols or representations of the larger mundane island : and 
the peak, which almost invariably rises in the middle of every small island, 
was considered in the light of a Meru or an. Ararat. The Ark however, 
being esteemed a little World and having once floated on the surface of the 
deluge surrounded on. all sides by water, was typified by exactly the same 
symbols as the larger World. Hence, as the Earth with its centrical mount 
was thought to be shadowed out by the ship Argha and- its mast, so the 
Ark in return was symbolized by an island with its centrical mountain, 
which island was often supposed to have once floated erratically over the 
ocean. 

There is reason to believe, that in the sacred lakes, which were used in 
the Mysteries as types of the deluge, artificial floating islands were fro. 
quently constructed. These appear to have been frames of timber, covered 
with, earth and green turf, and. supporting small shrines or temples other. 
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book ii. of the great father and mother or of the sacred triad which emanated from 
them and which blended itself with them. To an islet of such a description, 
which was shewn in the. Egyptian lake Chemmis, Horus was believed to 
have fled from the rage of Typhon or the diluvian ocean: and to the fabled 
floating Delos Latona was thought, in a similar manner, to have escaped 
from the fury of Python, when she was pregnant with Apollo and 
Diana. 

These remarks will lead us to a right understanding of other pagan 
legends; in which, as is ever found to be the case, Paradise is inseparably 
united with mount Ararat. 

I. The isles of the blessed, or the fortunate isles, were esteemed by the 
ancient mythologists the peculiar abode of illustrious heroes and legislators, 
who, during their life-time, had civilized or benefited mankind. What per¬ 
sons we are to understand by such heroes, is intimated to us very unequivo¬ 
cally by those who have written on the subject. We are told, that they 
were eminently that primeval race, which flourished during the period of the 
golden age. But the golden age, as we shall hereafter see, was equally the 
first age both of the antediluvian and of the postdiluvian world.' This being 
the case, those happy isles, where the hero-gods enjoy unutterable felicity, 
in the midst of shady groves watered by beautiful streams, and in a climate 
undisturbed by the perpetual vicissitudes of less favoured regions, must in¬ 
evitably be the particular country which was occupied by our earliest pro* 
genitors. But that country was Paradise, viewed as coinciding with mount 
Ararat. Therefore the isles of the blessed must necessarily be the same. 

1. Here however it may be asked, with what propriety mount Ararat 
can be esteemed an island P The answer to this question is not very dif¬ 
ficult. As the waters of the deluge retired, the summit of the Paradi¬ 
siacal mount emerged as an island from the great deep: and, after it had 
thus emerged, it received within the recesses of what had once been the 
sacred garden another island, even the floating island of the Ark. The sea¬ 
girt top then of Ararat, and the Ark of the chief hero-god, are the isles of 
the blessed, when those isles are mentioned phirally. 


* Vide infra book Hi. e» I. 
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3. Tzetzes, in elucidating a difficult passage of Lycopbron, has furnished CHAP -***• 
us with some very curious information respecting the present subject. 

He begins with telling us, that, when his author speaks of the isles of the 
blessed, he must be understood as bestowing that appellation upon Thebes ; 
notwithstanding, as he observes, by the general consent of Hesiod, Homer, 

Euripides, Plutarch, Dion, Procopius, and others, those same isles are 
placed in the midst of the ocean. And then, after remarking that Britain 
and Thulfe correspond with such a description, he proceeds to inform us, 
that, in bis days, there was a wild superstition prevalent respecting the first 
of those islands, which described it as being tenanted by the souls of the 
dead: so completely had the old Celtic mythological tradition survived that 
literal knowledge of Britain, which the western Romans had acquired by 
their conquest of it 

A certain tribe, it seems, that lived on the sca-coast of Gaul, had been 
reduced to subjection by the invading Franks : yet the members of it were 
exempted from all taxation, by virtue of their somewhat unusual employ¬ 
ment, which consisted in ferrying over the souls of the deceased to the 
neighbouring shores of Britain. The brethren of this Charonic society were 
accustomed to sleep, at proper intervals, in houses looking towards the 
west. Ere long, in the dead of night, they were roused by the sound of 
jarring doors, and were summoned by an audible voice to their appointed 
occupation. Obedient to the awful call, and unconsciously impelled by a 
fated necessity, they rose from their beds, and proceeded without delay to 
the sea-shore. Here they found light skiffs, not their own ordinary boats, 
ready prepared for them. Into these they entered,- apparently empty of 
men: but, though they could see nothing, they could readily perceive, that 
the vessels sustained other burdens besides themselves. Having thus em¬ 
barked with their invisible companions, in a single moment of time they 
were wafted over to the British coast, though in their own ordinary ships such 
a voyage would occupy a whole day and night When they reached the place 
of their destination, still they were unable to see any thing: but they could 
distinctly hear the voices of persons welcoming die arrival of their ghostly 
fellow-mariners, and bailing them both by their names, their families, and 
their recent professions or occupations. O 9 reembarking, their vessels were 
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B0 °* “• sensibly lighter in consequence of their having landed the spiritual part of 
their crew: and, in another short moment of time, they found themselves 
conveyed back to the coast of Gaul. From this circumstance, adds Tzetres, 
many were of opinion, that here we ought to place the islands of the blessed 
and the fabled voyage of the dead.’ 

We may evidently, I think, perceive, that the whole of this legend, like 
that of the Egyptian Charon and the Acherusian pool, has arisen from the ce¬ 
lebration of the old Druidical Mysteries; which in substance were the very 
same as those of Greece, Egypt, Phenicia, and Hindostan. The voyage of 
the dead or of the departed patriarchs is in reality no other than the voyage 
of Noah in the Ark: for, in the theology of every ancient pagan nation, we 
invariably find, that the great father, who was believed to have been pre¬ 
served during the period of an universal deluge, was either esteemed the god 
of obsequies, or was supposed to have descended into the infernal regions and 
afterwards to have returned from them, or was imagined to have died and to 
have been restored to life. Charon himself, the infernal ferryman, was the 
same person as Osiris : for the ship or ark of each is equally called Baris or 
Theba; each navigates it either upon the sacred Nile or upon a pool formed by 
the Nile; and each is equally a god of that Hades, of which the NileoticAche- 
rusia was deemed the venerable lake. He was the same also as thp Hindoo 
Buddha or Menu-Satyavrata, who was preserved in an iurk at the time of 
the deluge: for their attributes so perfectly correspond, that there can be 
no mistake respecting their identity of character. Buddha or Menu is said 
to have been constituted, after the flood, the god of obsequies: and, accord¬ 
ingly, his office is to waft the souls of the deceased in a mysterious ship over 
the holy river Ganges, considered like the Egyptian Nile as a stream of Par 
tala or Hades. Thus closely are the Paradisiacal isles of the blessed con¬ 
nected with the history of the deluge : and thus may we again observe the 
prevalence of that ancient and (I believe) true opinion, that the garden of 
Eden coincided geographically with the mountainous region of Ararat. 

But there is another remarkable part of the preceding commentary of 
Tzetzes, which must not be passed over without due notice. Lycophron, as 

* Tsets. in Lycoph. ver. 1200, 
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he rightly observes (for the whole context of the passage shews it), certainly ***** ,,, • 
speaks of Thebes and the islands of the blessed as being, in some manner 
or another, the same. Tzetzes makes the remark, plainly without under¬ 
standing the drift of such singular phraseology: for he adds immediately 
after, that the f^al situation of those islands was in the great western ocean. 

The questiopr' then is, how Lycopbron came to identify them with Thebes* 

The true state of the case, I have little doubt, was this. Both the Grecian 
and the Egyptian city, which bore the name of Thebes, was so called from 
Theba; which properly signifies an ark, and secondarily was made to denote 
a am because a co* was a symbol of the Ark: hence Osiris is indifferently 
arid to have been inclosed in an ark and in a wooden heifer. Tbeba was. 
the same as Argha or Argo: for we are told, that the Argo was the ship of 
Osiris, as the Argha was that of Siva or Iswara. But Argha was a form of 
the goddess Parvati; and another of her forms, like the Egyptian Isis, was 
the mysterious Theba or cow. Now we have seen, that each sacred island 
was a symbol at once of the World and of the ship Argha, and that its cen¬ 
trical mountain alike represented Meru and the mast of the Argha. Hence 
we may readily understand, why Lycophron speaks of Thebes and the islands 
of die blessed as being the same. Each bland, representing the World with 
die Paradbiacal Meru in the centre, was esteemed a Theba or Argha; be¬ 
cause the Argha, though properly the ship of the deluge, was also a symbol 
of the Earth with the centrical Meru. Each island, in short, though the 
Paradbiacal abode of the patriarchs, was also a type of the Theba or Ark, 
which rested in the very country wliere the garden of Eden was originally 
planted. Lycophron, who appears to have used language which he under¬ 
stood as little as hb commentator Tzetzes, says, that Thebes was the blends 
of the blessed : he ought, I apprehend, to have said, that all diose islands 
were symbolical Thebe or arks. They were mythologically of the very same 
description as the Vaicontba or floating Paradbe of Vbhnou, on which, as 
I have already mentioned, the god reclines during the intermediate period 
between two worlds, when every thing b laid under water except thb navi¬ 
cular Elysium (doubtless the same as the ship Argha) and the towering peak 
of Cailasa or Meru or Ararat. 

II. Such insular Edens were adopted into the system of the ancient 
Peg. IdoL vol. i. S X 
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fp» K “• Druids no less then into that of (flier old mythologists, ps may indeed be 
obviously collected from the preceding legend detailed by Tsetses. They 
have now passed, such is the usual progress of theological fiction, into what 
the Welsh call Mobinogion or fairy-tales. One of these tales is given by 
Mr. Davies; and every part of it seems to me to bespeak its origin. 

In the mountains near Brecknock there is a small lake; near which, on a 
certain day in the year, a door in the rock was ip ancient times regularly 
found open. Those, who had the resolution and curiosity to enter, were 
conducted by a secret passage, which terminated in a small island in the 
cpntre of tfie fake. Here the visitors were surprized with the prospect of p 
most enchanting garden, stored with the choicest fruits and flowers, and in¬ 
habited by the fair family; which was composed of a kind of fairies, whose 
beauty could be equalled only by the courtesy and affability which they ex¬ 
hibited to such as pleased them. They gathered fruit and flowers for each 
of their guests, entertained them. with the most exquisite music, dis¬ 
closed to them many events of futurity, and invited them to stay as long 
as they should find their situation agreeable. But the island was sacred, 
and nothing of its produce must be carried away. The whole of this 
scene was invisible to those, who stood without the margin of the lakq. 
Only an indistinct mass was seen in the middle : and it was observed, that 
no bird would fly over the water, and that a soft strain of music breathed 
at times with rapturous sweetness in the breeze of the mountain. It hap¬ 
pened on one of these annual visits, that a sacrilegious wretch, when he was 
about to leave the garden, concealed a flower with which he had been pre¬ 
sented : but the theft boded him no good. As soon as be had touched un¬ 
hallowed grpund, the flower vanished, and he lost his senses. Of this in¬ 
jury the fair family took no notice at the time: they dismissed their guests 
with their accustomed courtesy; and the door was closed as usual. But 
their resentment ran high : for, though (as it is devoutly believed) they and 
their garden undoubtedly occupy the same spot to the present day, though 
the birds still keep at a respectful distance from the lake, and though some 
broken strains of music are still occasionally heard; yet the door which led 
to the island has never reappeared, and from the date of this sacrilegious 
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ict the Cymry have been unfortunate. It is added, that soflte tithe after- ***** <“• 
Wards an adventurous person attempted to draw off the water in order to 
discover its contents, when suddenly a terrific form arose from the midst ef 
the lake, and commanded him to desist unless be wished to Bee the whole 
country inundated.' 

From this legend Mr. Davies rightly infers, that, in times of Druidical 
Paganism, the lake was furnished with a floating raft, which, like the Egyp^ 
tian Chemmis, represented the Ark; while the sacred pool, which contained 
ft, shadowed out the deluge. Hence, agreeably to the various traditions 
which occur in different parts of the world respecting the flood having pro¬ 
ceeded from a lake, we find attached to the present fable a threat made ty 
the genius of the place that he would drown the adjacent country. That 
by an artificial floating island was meant the Ark, he proves from an ancient 
mythological poem of Taliesin, which throughout treats of the deluge and 
of the wonderful escape of the far-famed eight in a mysterious vessel. 

This vessel is denominated a Caer or a fenced inclosure; which was likewise 
a name of Stonehenge, because it represented the holy circle of Sidi or Ila, 
that surmounted Meru and symbolized at once the Ark and the World : yet 
the Caer, though it is spoken of as the ship in which the eight sailed over 
the waters of the flood, is nevertheless described as an island. The ob¬ 
vious conclusion therefore is, that a floating island typified the Ark. 

Now such a conclusion perfectly accords with the mythological notions, 
which prevailed in every part of the world, but which are specified with pe¬ 
culiar accuracy by the divines of Hindoetan. The Earth and the ship 
Argha, as I have repeatedly had occasion to observe, afe constantly repre¬ 
sented by symbols common to both. That ship is deemed * type of the 
Earth ; the Earth again is supposed to resemble a ship ; and each is con¬ 
sidered in tlie light of an island, surrounded by, and floating on the bosom 
of, the ocean. The fairy island therefore of the tale now-before us, when 
we recollect the nature of the old Druidical superstition, may reasonably be 
conjectured to have been a representation of the Ark. This supposition is 
confirmed by the manner in which the island is furtiished. Precisely as tfa 


1 Davi**’* MythoL of Brit Drafalt. p. l AS, 1 66, Uf. 
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which he employs: for he speaks of the seats of the blessed under then ante 
of thefortunate grocer, in evident reference to what were sometimes called 
the fortunate islands .* /• 

Such a discrepancy in the local arrangement of Elysium is more apparent, 
than real: for the two opinions, though seemingly different, are (if I may so 
speak) mythologically or mystically the very same. The islands of the 
blessed, as I have already shewn, were esteemed Thebe or Arghas: and, from 
that interchange of ideas which I have so frequently had occasion to notice^ 
they represented at otice the greater World with the Paradisiacal Mem 
rising in its ’centre, andl the smaller World or Ark with Siva supplying the 
£>lace of the mast So again, the Earth and the Ark being each esteemed 
a world, and each therefore constantly being typified by symbols common DO 
both,, the central cavity of the one was mystically Mended with the gloomy 
ih t^rior of the otheir: and the same geographical coincidence of Paradise 
aihd mobnt Ararat, which led the ancient mythologists to place the sacred 
garden in a floating island or Theba, led them also to place it in their sub¬ 
terraneous Hades. One idea was designed to be conveyed by both arrange¬ 
ments : for, as the Abating or insular Paradise meant also the Ark, so the 
central cavity of Hades denoted likewise the dark and hollow interior oC 
the diluvian ship. 

This conclusion would inevitably follow from that curious intercommu¬ 
nion of symbols, by winch the Earth and the Ark, each considered as a 
World, were indifferently represented: because, since they were both equally 
typified by the egg, the lotos, the floating island, the gloomy cavern, and the 
sacred ship Argha or Theba; the interior of the Ark must have been viewed 

was a fabled descent into hell. Much stress has been laid upon the circumstance of Ulysses 
laving reached the land of the Cimmerii from the territories of Circi in a single day, as if 
this incident could fix the geography of his infernal regions. I can build very little upon it, 
since the gale is said to have been pretematurally supplied fy magic ; which implies, that it 
was not the voyage of an ordinary day, even supposing we could determine the situation of 
Circfc's country. The voyage is clearly represented as being miraculously rapid: and then 
seems to me to ben strong resemblance between it, and the voyages of those Celtic ferrymen 
of the dead from Gaiil to Britain which nre described as being accomplished in a tingle 
moment. 

* Virg. JEneid. lib. vi. ver. 639. 
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Mi the central cavity of the Earth, and the central cavity of the Earth must 
conversely have been viewed as the interior of the Ark. But we are not merely 
Drought to such a conclusion in the way of inference: we have it explicitly set 
forth to us in a manner which can hardly be mistaken. Throughout the 
whole of pagan mythology, the great father, who is preserved in an ark at the 
period of the deluge, is invariably either represented as a god of the infernal 
regions, or is said to have descended into them and afterwards to have emerged 
again to the light of open day. This mystic descent and return, or death 
apd revival, or disappearance and reappearance, as the -same circumstance 
was variously and indifferently denominated, constituted the most prominent 
feature in the celebration of the ancient Mysteries: but, if we inquire into 
the import of it, we shall find that it really means nothing eise than the in* 
closure of the great father within the gloomy interior of a floating ark and 
Ids subsequent liberation from the darkness of his temporary prison. Ac¬ 
cordingly we may observe, that the Egyptian Osiris is said to have been 
tiaut by Typbon or the Ocean, at the time when he was shut up in an ark 
by that fabled monster and set afloat on the waters of the Nile; and after¬ 
wards to have beep restored to life, when he was taken out of the ark. We 
may plso observe, that the ark, in which his supposed dead body sailed on 
the surface of that sacred river which the Egyptians denominated the Ocean 
from its being deemed a symbol of the deluge, was, in exact conformity with 
the mystic death of the god, styled his coffin. And we may further observe, 
that, as this deity is said to have been slain, to have been inclosed in a 
floating ark or coffin, and to have been restored to life: so he is likewise 
•aid to have descended into the infernal regions or the realms of death and 
darkness, and to have again returned from them to the light of heaven; to 
have disappeared for a season from the eyes of men, and afterwards to have 
reappeared. Putting these different things together, I think it sufficiently 
evident, that they all represent one and the same event in the history of 
Osiris: consequently, if the mdosure of his dead body within a floating ark 
or coffin mean the same as his descent into Hades or the invisible World, 
and his restoration to life when be quitted that floating ark mean the same *s 
his return from Hades or his reappearance after his mystic aphanism; the 
interior of the qjrk must inevitably have been identified in the ancient Oqpes 
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with the infernal regions, which the old mythologists placed in the interior 
of the Earth. 

Hence we may readily perceive the cause, why Elysium or Paradise was 
sometimes placed in those western isles of the blessed which were considered 
as Thebse or arks, and sometimes plunged down to the central cavity of 
the Earth which was deemed the peculiar region of Hades. Different as 
the two situations are ostensibly, they prove, as I intimated above, to .be 
realty the same: for in both we find Paradise and the Ark inseparably united 
together, agreeably to that true matter of fact, the geographical coincidence 
of mount Ararat and the primeval garden of Eden. 

IV. So many writers have pointed out the close resemblance between 
the pagan Elysium and the scriptural Paradise, thence rightly inferring that 
the one was but a transcript of the other, that it is superfluous to enter into 
a laborious comparison of them. The notions, which the Gentiles enter¬ 
tained of their Elysium, are familiar to every classical reader: and, when 
we consider both the nature and the most probable origin of that idolatry 
with which the posterity of Noah were so generally infected, we can scarcely, 
as it appears to me, entertain a doubt, that the garden of Eden was the 
prototype of those happy shades and blissful retreats which were thought to 
be occupied by the illustrious spirits of the progenitors and benefactors of 
mankind. I know not however, that any author has viewed the pagan 
Elysium or Paradise in the close relation, which it bears to the history of 
the deluge. In this light then I shall now proceed to consider it; such a 
connection affording an additional proof of the widely prevalent belief, that 
the sacred garden was planted, and that the Ark rested, m one and the 
same tract of country. 

1. I have already shewn, that, whether Elysium was placed in the western 
isles of the blessed, or concealed within the central cavity of the Earth, the 
reigning idea was still the same. In each case, there was a reference to the 
Ark: and Paradise was thus in a manner blended with the ship of Noah, 
because the place of the Ark’s appulse coincided geographically with the 
scite of man’s primitive abode in his state of innocence. This circum¬ 
stance will explain much of the machinery of the classical Inferum: and, 
in discussing such a topic, let Virgil, who certainly appears to have written 
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tbe sixth book of bis Eneid in direct reference to the ancient Orgies, act as CRAr ' "** 
our principal mystagogue. 

We have seen, in the way of a necessary conclusion from the legend of 
Osiris, that the central cavity of the Earth, where the pagan Hades was 
wont to be placed, mythologically identifies itself with the gloomy interior 
of the Ark; and that on a singular principle of intermixture, which per¬ 
vades tbe whole system of Gehtilism. Hence, since Paradise was the abode 
of man during the short period of his pristine happiness, since the Ark was 
immediately connected with a most signal punishment of his iniquities, and 
since that vessel grounded in the region which once contained the garden; 
the seat of bliss, and the seat of woe, were fixed by the old mythologists to 
the same place, severed from each other only by a narrow interval, and sub¬ 
jected to the controul of one infernal sovereign. This circumstance caused 
the rivers of Paradise to become also the rivers of Tartarus: for the chief 
stream of Eden, whether it were locally deemed the Nile, or the Ganges, 
or the Styx, was also esteemed a symbol of the ocean which punitively 
Overwhelmed the impious inhabitants of the antediluvian world, and was 
thence considered as a river of hell or death. Accordingly, as the rivets of 
Paradise were four in number, and as the four seem to have equally pro¬ 
ceeded from a common lake or reservoir: so the rivers of Hades were also 
four in number, and they are usually associated with a lake or pool which 
Is sometimes produced by and sometimes identified with the principal in¬ 
fernal stream. This opinion is not a mere licentious conjecture: it is con¬ 
firmed by tbe express declarations of the ancient mythologists themselves. 

Thus the Puranas teach us, that the Ganges is the chief river of Meru or 
Paradise, where also the Ark is supposed to have grounded : but we are 
likewise told, that it is a river of Patala or Inferum; and that the Menu, 
who was preserved in a ship at the period of the deluge, was constituted the 
god of obsequies or the deity of the infernal regions. Thus also anancient 
notion prevailed, that the Nile was a Paradisiacal stream: yet, in the 
theology of Egypt, it was also made a river of bell, and was associat e d in 
that capacity with the Acherusian pool. 

t. On this account it is, that, in the Hades of the pagans, we find a ship 
set afioat on the river or lake of hatred; and that the office^ assigned toils 
Pag. Idol. vol. z. 3 A 
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■ook n. mariner, is that of ferrying over the souls of the deceased. The general 
coherence of the whole system will obviously lead us to conclude, that , this 
mariner and this ship are Noah and the Ark: but we shall find ourselves 
brought to the opinion in a much more express manner than that of inference 
and deduction. The Charon of Greek, mythology was borrowed from 
Egypt: and -the local Styx of Arcadia was the no less local Acherusian 
pool formed by the superfluous waters of the Nile. What then are we to 
understand by' the character of the Egyptian Charon ? Diodorus informs 
us, that the vessel, in which he plied on the Nileotic lake, was no other 
than the celebrated Baris. 1 But the Baris was the ship of Osiris, the same 
as the ship Argo or Theba; for the Aigo is declared to be the ship of 
Osiris, as the Argba is similarly said to be the ship of the diluvian Iswara: 
and Osiris, the mariner of the Argo or Baris, is represented as an infernal 
god, and is feigned to have descended into the nether world/ Osiris there¬ 
fore is the same as Charon, whether floating on the Styx, or sailing over the 
Acherusian pool: for each is the navigator of the same vessel, each is 
equally a deity of H ides, and each is described as floating on the surface of 
the Nile, by the Egyptians at once styled and deemed a type of the Ocean. 
With this the speculations of the Hindoo theologists will be found exactly 
to accord. Having made the Ganges a river, of Patala, and the chief di¬ 
vinity of the Ark an infernal god, they set him afloat on the waters of 
that mystic stream as it winds its darkling way through their Hades, and 
ascribe to him the office of ferryman of the dead. Now there is so perfect 
a resemblance between the mythological characters of the Greek Charon, 
the Egyptian Charon, and the Hindoo Menu under the name of Buddha or 
Salivahana ; and again between those of the classical Styx, the Egyptian 
Nile forming the Acherusian lake, and foe Indian Ganges: that it is impos¬ 
sible not to conclude that they must have had a common origin. But, the 
Grecian Charon being thus evidently the same as foe Egyptian Charon, foe 
Egyptian Charon being the same as Osiris, Osiris being the same as the 
Argonaut Iswara, and Iswara being the same (fin* his history proves it) 
as foe infernal Menu who is literally said to have been preserved in an ark 

• Died. BibL lib- i. p. 81, S3. ■ • . 


•Plat. jtoIdd.p.JJ* 

‘\ 
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at the time of the deluge.: it will inevitably follow, that the pagan ferry¬ 
man of the dead, by whatever name he may be designated and in whatever 
mythology he may appear, is really no other than the patriarch Noah. It 
will likewise follow, that the vessel which he navigates, sometimes styled 
Baris, sometimes Argo, sometimes Theba, and sometimes Argha, must 
certainly be the Ark; and that the water, on which he sails, whether deno¬ 
minated Styx or Nile or Ganges, must equally represent the deluge, that 
water of indignant hatred by which the race of wicked antediluvians was 
swept away from the surface of the earth. 

Agreeably to this last conclusion, and in perfect harmony with the my¬ 
thological attributes of the Egyptian Nile, we find the febled bark, which 
conveyed the souls of the dead, sometimes set afloat on the ocean itself. 
Thus, in the old Druidical Mysteries, as we may collect from the curious 
legend which I have already recited from Tzetzes, the hierophants, who were 
ever deemed the immediate representatives of the gods that they worshipped, 
pretended that they ferried the ghosts of the deceased from the shore of 
Gaul to that of Britain.' Here that arm of the sea, which separates two 
mighty modern rivals, occupies the precise place of the Styx, the Nile, and 
the Ganges; and thus serves to explain, in what light we are to understand 
the mystical character of each of those celebrated streams. The Styx in 
short, though in one point of view one of the four rivers of Paradise, is in 
another point that vengeful deluge, which sustained indeed the Ark, but 
which plunged an impious race into the central abyss of Tartarus. ‘ On 
this account, the Styx was mythologically said to be the daughter of the 
Ocean, because the flood proceeded out of the great deep. On this ac¬ 
count also, the pagans had a fable, that the Styx with all her numerous 
streams assisted Jupiter in his war with the rebellious Titans; who, when 
subdued, were cast down to Tartarus and overwhelmed in the central abyss 
of the earth: though eight of those Titans are specially distinguished from 
(heir brethren; are identified with the diluvian Cabiri; and are considered 
as those eight great gods, who were represented sailing together in a ship on 

* It it not unworthy of observation, that the ferryman of the dead was by the ancient Bri¬ 
tons styled Gins kir which is evidently the same Word as Ctorwt, Davies’s Mythol. p. 392 . 
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■oo* »• the surface of the ocean. On this same account likewise, they connected 
the waters of Styx with Iris or the rainbow; assigning to this last goddess 
a sister, whom they called Area, and whom I believe to have been no other 
than the ship Argo or Argha. And on this account, in allusion to the post¬ 
diluvian oath of God, they had a remarkable legend, that Jupiter swore by 
the waters of Styx, either going to the war of the Titans, or (as some writers 
more properly say) returning from it ; and that ever after, in memory of the 
signal service rendered him by Styx, he decreed such an adjuration to be 
peculiarly sacred and inviolable- 1 * * 

3. In strict conformity with the character of Charon as the mariner of the 
ship Argo or Baris, Servius tells us, that he was the same as Cronus or 
Saturn, wlio was venerated under the appellation of Time both by Hindoos, 
Persians, and Greeks, and whose whole history proves him to have been the 
scriptural Noah viewed as a reappearance of the scriptural Adam.* 

Being thus identified with Cronus, he must also be identified with the 
Egyptian Anubis, whose character again, like that of Charon, melts into that 
of Osiris: for Plutarch informs us, that some mythologists deemed Cronus 
the same as Anubis, considering him in the light of an hermaphroditic being, 
who both begot and produced all things.’ 

The canine deity Anubis is nearly allied to the infernal three-headed dog 
Cerberus: who was himself a symbol of the Trimurti or great triple divinity 
of the Gentiles. Hence, as the Hindoos believe their triad, when viewed 
astronomically, to represent the Sun in the west, in the east, and in the 
zenith; so we learn from Porphyry, that Cerberus was deseribed with three 
heads, in reference to the rising, the meridian altitude, and the setting, of 
the Sun. 4 Cerberus therefore was an hieroglyphic of the Trimurti; which 
astronomically was venerated - as the Sun, but which' humanly represented 
the great father multiplying himself into his triple offspring. Accordingly 

1 Apollod. Bibl. lib. i. c. 2. SchoL in Hesiod. Theog. ver. 77& Lycoph. Cassand. v«% 
706. Ptol. Heph. Nov. Hist. lib. vi. p. 331* Sc hoi. in Arat. Phenomi p. 52. Hyg. Poet- 
Astro rr. lib. ii. c. 39. Hesiod. Theog. ver. 729- Orph. Hymn, xxxvi. 

* Serv. in A£neid. lib. vi. Bocat. de geneal. deor- lib. i. c. 33. 

1 Plut de Isid. p. 368. 

4 Asiat. Res. to). Hi. p. 144. vol. v. p. 254. Porph. apud Euseb. Prap. Evan. lib. iiw 
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we find, that Cerberus was in reality the same as Pluto, for each is indiffer- <*“«• 
ently denominated Orcus. 1 But Pluto was allowed to be no othqr than 
Osiris or Serapis.* He was the same, consequently, as the mariner Charon, 
or the great diluvian father: whence the dog Cerberus was no less an 
attendant upon the Egyptian Serapis, than upon the classical Pluto. 1 Some 
representation of this dog appears to have been introduced into the 
Mysteries: for Pletho speaks of certain canine phantoms, rising from the 
bowels of the earth, and exhibiting themselves to the initiated. 4 

As Pluto then was the diluvian patriarch ; so both his consort Proserpine 
and her fabled mother Ceres were the same as the ship Argha, which was 
equally a form of Isis, Parvati, and Ceridwen: for all the goddesses of 
Paganism melt at last into the single character of the great mother ; and 
this great mother was the Earth and the Ark throughout represented by 
common symbols. 

If we proceed yet further in our inquiries, we shall find the Trimorti 
again appearing as the three judges of hell. Of these the most celebrated 
was Minos: but Minos was, I think, indisputably the very same person as 
the Indian Menu, the Egyptian Menes or Menuis, and the Gothic Mannus; 
each of whom was the patriarch Noah> not indeed simply, but Noah con¬ 
sidered as a reappearance of Adam. 

With the whole of the mixed scenery of Hades, the entrance, which Virgil 
ascribes to it, exactly corresponds. He represents the place of descent as 
being in the neighbourhood of the Italian lake Avernus, respecting which it 
was fabled, that no bird could fiy over its surface. To this sacred pool he 
brings his hero: and, from a tree, which grew near its banks in the midst of 
a thick grove, En&as is described as plucking a wonderful branch, the token 
of amity and propitiation, having been conducted to it by two doves, the 
peculiar birds of his oceanic mother Venus. 

The lake Avernus was clearly one of those consecrated lakes, which in 
the celebration of the Mysteries shadowed out the deluge, not without a 
final reference to the Paradisiacal lake whence issued the four holy rivers. 

1 Sil. Ital. lib. xiii. ver. 845. * Plut. dc bid. p. S6l, 362. 

* Macjob. Saturn, lib. i.«. <0. 4 Pl«th. SchoLia One. Mafic. ZoroaiU p. 131. 
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sow ii. We may observe, that precisely the same notionof the impossibility of « 
bird’s flying over its surface prevailed respecting the Welsh lake ia Breck¬ 
nockshire, where the, scene of the insular fairy Paradise is laid; and, I 
believe, for precisely the same reason. There was an ancient idea, that the 
waters of the deluge acquired a highly poisonous quality from their having 
been employed to wash away (he manifold corruptions of a guilty world. 
With this idea was associated the long-preserved story of Noah sending 
birds out of the Ark; which were unable to fly over the widely extended 
ocean, and which therefore could find no rest for the soles of their feet. 
The two conjointly produced the fable of the lake Averous: and, agreeably 
to the perpetually mixed allusion both to Paradise and mount Ararat, we 
finfl on its banks a grove with a central tree, from which a mysterious 
branch is plucked by doves, and which (if I mistake not) was designed at 
once to represent the tree of knowledge in the garden of Eden and the olive 
which furnished the branch that was conveyed to Noah. Mysteries of pre¬ 
cisely the same nature and import, as we may abundantly collect from what 
has been handed down to us of pagan mythology, were celebrated on the 
margin both of the Italian and the British lake. In those Mysteries the 
aspirant was conducted through the gloom and darkness of an infernal cavern 
to the light and joy of an Elysium or Paradise. The remembrance of Eden 
was still retained in the midst of Orgies, which chiefly related to the entrance 
into the ArL and the subsequent liberation from its dark inclosure: for, as 
the entrance into it was considered as a descent into Tartarus, so the libera¬ 
tion from it was deemed a passage into Elysium.' 

V. With the view, which I here exhibit of the notions that formed the 
groundwork of the classical Hades, the sentiments entertained by the Hin¬ 
doos respecting their goddess Parvati will be found exactly to correspond. 

Parvati, or the great mother, is considered as the Earth and even as 
Universal Nature: yet she is said to be the same as the female Cali or the 
goddess.Time, in the days of whose consort the general deluge took place; 
to have been bora on the summit of that mountain, where the ark of 
Satyavrata is thought to have rested; and to have herself assumed the form 

* Vide iafra book v. c. 6. f viii. 1, t. 
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of a ship at the period of the flood, and afterwards that of a dove when the CRA *- m. 
waters abated. So far therefore she appears in the double character of the 
Earth and the Ark, each of which was accounted a World, and each repre¬ 
sented by the same symbols. But there is yet another light in which she is 
exhibited: she is also described as an infernal goddess, the consort of Yama 
or the Indian Pluto ; and, as such she bears the name of Patala, which is 
likewise the name of Hell: while conversely, Hell is sometimes denominated 
Bhuvana or Bhavani, which is a title of Parvati. 

Thus it appears, that Parvati is at once the Earth, the Ark, and the 
Infernal Regions or the Female Genius of the Infernal Regions: and this 
mixed character both confirms the hypothesis which I have here advanced, 
and is itself explained by it. The same goddess, who floats as a ship on the 
surface of the deluge, is nevertheless a personification of Hades, which was 
believed to be situated in the centre of the Earth: and she is likewise 
the Earth itself, the hollow interior of which was supposed to contain the 
fabulous Hades. Hence it will follow, that, the characters of the Ark and 
the Earth being inseparably blended together in the person of one goddess, 
what the interior of the one was deemed, the interior of the other was also 
deemed; But Hades was placed in the central cavity of the Earth. There- 
fore-Hades was likewise placed in the hollow interior of the Ark. Hence 
the entrance into the Ark was considered as a descent into hell, and the Ark 
itself was viewed in the light of a coffin. Hence also the great father was 
indifferently said to have been shut up in a floating ark, to have died, to 
have vanished, and to have descended into Hades. This varied phraseology, 
which necessarily arose from die singular speculations of the pagan hiero- 
pbhnts, was employed to denote one and the same circumstance: and, if 
that circumstance were not already expressed with sufficient clearness, the 
infernal consort, Whom die Hindoos assign to Parvati in her character of 
Pttisda, might be adduced as indisputably determining it. Yama is allowed 
to tie no more- than a form or modification both of Brahma, Vishnou, and 
Siva: and he is likewise the same as Menu, in his character of Dherma- 
rajah or king of justice, and of Sraddardeva or god. of obsequies. The 
consort therefore of Parvati or Patala is that primeval character, who was 
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U00K ,u preserved in an Ark at the time of the deluge, and who was considered as a 
reappearance of a yet more ancient personage. 1 

Parvati, as Patala, is evidently the same as the.infernal.Venus, or Isis, or 
Diana, or Ceres, or Proserpine; for all these goddesses were but one my* 
thological being. Accordingly, if we examine their fabulous histories, we 
shall find each of them connected either with a ship, or with a dove, or with 
both; precisely as the ship and the dove were two forms of Parvati. 

VI. Since Parvati is the same as Ila, whose mystic circle at once re¬ 
presented the World and the Ark, and whose consort bore the name of 
Isa or Esa no less than that of Menu or Siva, we may probably ascertain 
from the varied legend of this goddess the real etymology of the word 
Elysium. 

When I consider the dose affinity, in many instances even the verbal 
affinity, of the superstitions of Greece, Egypt, and Hindostan, I am much 
inclined to believe, that Elysium, or the arkite Paradise, was so called, as 
being the Ila of the god Esa, contractedly expressed IlrEsa or El-Isa. 

To the same origin, and for the same reason, I trace the Gothic appella¬ 
tion of Inferum. That the Goths or Scythians migrated from the vicinity of 
the Indian Caucasus and brought with them into Europe the religion T>f their 
fathers, may be established both by the evidence of history, and by their 
curious theological system as it is exhibited in the Edda. Now the 
Inferum of the Goths bears so dose a resemblance to that of the Greeks 
and Romans, which I have been last considering, that their common origina¬ 
tion cannot, as it appears to me, be reasonably doubted o£ But the Goths 
called their Inferum Hela, whence is plainly derived the English word Hell: 
and their brethren of Cashgar have ever had a ship-goddess of Hades or 
Patala, whom they denominate Ila, pronouncing the title Ela or with the 
aspirate Hela. Such being the case, we need hardly scruple to identify the 
Gothic Hela, and the Hindoo or Hindoo-Scythic Ila. It may be observed, 
that, although in our modern usage of the word Hell, we have restricted the 

* Moor’s Hind. Panth. p. IIS, 148,181, 39S> 905,405. Asiat. Res. vol. i. p. 352. voU 
ix» p. S81. 
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term altogether to Tartarus or the place of punishment, it was formerly of CHAP< ,n * 
by no means so limited a signification. The sense, which it conveyed, and 
which it still conveys in the Creed, is that of the invisible world of departed 
spirits, whether good or bad. As such, it nearly corresponds with the 
Hades of Paganism, which was divided into Elysium or Paradise, and Tar¬ 
tarus or Gehenna. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Respecting the connection of Paradise and the Ark mth 
the symbolical Moon. 


It may be remembered, that the great river of Meru, which afterwards 
branches out into four streams towards the four quarters of the heavens, is 
said to pass through the circle of the Moon. 1 What idea was meant to be 
conveyed by this fiction, is not at first sight perfectly dear: yet we must 
not too hastily ascribe it to the mere unrestrained licentiousness of a wildly 
extravagant imagination. Would we learn the real purport of the fable, we 
must inquire into the notions which the old mythologists entertained re¬ 
specting the Moon; notions, which originated from the astronomical re¬ 
veries that so largely tinctured their curiously systematic superstition. 

I. The Hindoos, as we have seen, place the spirits of the departed Pitris 
or patriarchs in the sacred isles of the west: and some of the classical my¬ 
thologists, in a similar manner, describe their Elysium as being situated in 
the fortunate islands or the islands of the blessed, surrounded by the waters 
of the great Atlantic ocean. These islands, as we have likewise seen, were 
esteemed Thebae or Arghas or Arks: and, in strict consonance with the 


‘ See above book ii. c. 2. J 1.1. 
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mixed principles of gentile theology, they jointly represented Paradise and CHAP * ,v 
the Ark, because the Ark rested on mount Ararat which geographically 
coincided with the primeval scite of Paradise. The same notions, as we 
have further pointed out, prevailed in the ancient superstition of the Celts: 
and their perfect correspondence with those of Hindoo and classical my* 
thology clearly proves, that they are to be traced to a common source. 

Now the Hindoos not only place the souls of the patriarchs in the sacred 
western islands, but they also teach that the Moon is their residence.* And 
again, they not only describe Siva as dwelling in their Paradise on the 
summit of Meru, but they likewise feign that the Moon is his peculiar abode.* 

Thus it is evident, that, in their theology, Paradise is placed, with mystical 
indifference, on the top of Meru, in the sacred isles of the west, and in the 
circle of the Moon. Just the same speculations prevailed in other pagan 
countries. Lucian tells us, that some placed Elysium in the Moon. 1 * * 
Psellus, commenting on the old Chald&an oracles, teaches us, that the 
abode of souls after death was a region above the Moon resplendent with 
marvellous light, while all beneath that planet is gloom and darkness. 4 And 
Macrobius describes it as being an essential part of the mysticizing philo¬ 
sophy of the Platonists, to consider the Moon, as the confines of life and 
death, and as the abode of human souls : and he adds, that, according to 
the doctrine of the Metempsychosis (which we have already seen to be most 
closely connected with the pagan theory of a succession of similar worlds*), 
those souls passed from the Moon to the Earth when they were born in 
fleshly bodies, and returned from the Earth to the Moon when they were 
delivered from their carnal prisons. 6 Much the same fantastic system is 
exhibited by Porphyry: for he tells us, that the Moon was to be esteemed 
the president of generation, because the souls of men were born from it; 
and that there was a constant migration of those souls, ascending and de¬ 
scending, through the two astronomical gates. 7 

1 Asiat. Res. voi. vii. p. 267. Moor’s Hind. Panth. p. 93. 

* Moor's Hind. Panth. p. 39. * Lucian* Open to), ii. p. 4*3. 

4 Psell. Schol. in Orac, Chald. p. 52—55. 

5 Vide supra, book i. c. 1. j I. 6. c. 2. $ I. 

4 Macrob. in somn. Scip. lib. i. c. 11. 7 Porpb. de ant* nymph, p* £61—265. 
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From the pagans, through the medium of some of the early gentiUring 
heresies, a similar opinion was strangely adopted into the Christian church : 
and Paradise, wholly removed from the grosser atmosphere of the Earth, 
wis transferred to the purer orb of the Moon.* This notion prevailed among 
various writers of the Romish school ; and has aptly served as a founda¬ 
tion for sundry marvellous legends. Thus we have been told (a fable pal¬ 
pably drawn from the oriental belief, that mount Cailasa and the floating 
Paradise of Vaicontha were alone unaffected by the deluge): we have been 
told, that the sacred garden was separated from our habitable world, and 
elevated to the circle of the Moon; by which expedient it was placed out 
of the reach of Noah’s flood. Thus also we have been edified with a won¬ 
derful tale respecting a stupendous voyage of St Brandon, and another Of a 
no less- surprizing expedition performed by Ninias. The saint, it appears, 
once sailed in a ship from Ireland to the Moon, by which feat he ascertained 
tiie real situation of Paradise. On Ids way thither he met with Judas, who 
experienced a regular hebdomadal remission of his pains from every Saturday 
to every Sunday evening: mid he also landed upon a large fish, which his 
crew mistook for an island, until a fee, which was unluckily kindled on 
the back of the animal, convinced them of their mistake. A voyage of a 
similar description was undertaken by another adventurer of the name of 
Nitnas. Tins great navigator, sailing beyond Thulfe, advanced so far north, 
that at length he came to the Moon, which seemed a resplendent Earth: 
and here he beheld many strange sights, which may claim at least an equal 
degree of credibility with the discoveries accomplished by St. Brandon/ 

It is not difficult to perceive, that these wild fictions have been borrowed 
from the old mythology of Paganism; which always blended together Para¬ 
dise and the Ark, which never lost sight of the diluvian voyage of Noah, 
and winch so pertinaciously preserved the memory of the northern mountains 
of Ararat (strictly northern to the early colonists of Shinar) that they were 
sometimes even confounded with the north-pole itself. 

* See various authorities in Clasen. Theol. Gentil. par. ii. c. 11. p. 390. See also Cal (net's 
Diet, vox Poradite. 

* Purchas. Pilgrim, b. i. c. 3. p. 18: 
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As the notion of Paradise being situated in the Moon was thus borrowed <*** 
by die monkish framers of ecclesiastical romance, so we may likewise ob¬ 
serve, that heroic romance has been equally enriched by the adoption of it 
When Ariosto sends Astolpbo in quest of the lost intellect of Orlando, that 
hero, mounted on his Hippogriff, die Garuda of Indo-Scythic mythology, 
flies to the Moon from a lofty mountain at the source of the Nile: and in 
that planet, where all things are infallibly to be found that have been lost on 
Earth, he discovers the blissful regions of Paradise/ 

II. Thus extensively has the fable been received, that Paradise, or Ely* 
sium, or die residence of the deceased patriarchs, though sometimes placed 
on the summit of a lofty mountain, sometimes fixed to a sacred island dip* 
ped by the far distant western ocean, sometimes set afloat on the surface of 
the deluge, and sometimes concealed within the central cavity of the Earth, 
was yet situated in the circle of the Moon. We have now to account for 
the origin and import of such an apparentiy extravagant fiction: and the 
mode, in which alone this can be done, will furnish an additional proof of 
the connection, which was ever believed to subsist, and which in feet really 
did subsist, between the garden of Paradise and mount Ararat 

The self-same opinion, which placed Elysium in an island, or which 
described it under the name of Vaicontha as floating on the surface of the 
deluge, was likewise the cause of its being translated to the Moon. That 
planet from the boat-like form of a crescent which it periodically assumes, 
was made the astronomical symbol of the Ark : while the mystic consort or 
god of the Ark was sometimes venerated in the orb of the Sun, and some¬ 
times worshipped as Lunus or Chandra; a character, which relates to his 
being the masculine genius or husband of the Moon, considered as the 
sidereal hieroglyphic of the diluvian Ship or the ship Argha. This curious 
speculation will be found to pervade the whole of ancient mythology: and, 
as its actual existence admits of a very easy proof, so it serves to explain 
various matters, which otherwise are utterly unintelligible. 

That such a speculation really existed, may be shewn in a manner which 
cannot easily be controverted. 


* Orknd. For. Cast. uziv. 
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In the theology of the Hindoos, the goddess Parvati, whose character 
melts into those of Lacshmi and Saraswati, as that of her consort Siva does 
into the characters of Vishnou and Brahma, is said to be at once the Earth 
and the ship Argha which floated on the surface of the deluge. Yet the 
triplicated great mother of the Hindoo superstition, whether adored as Par- 
vati or Lacshmi or Saraswati, is positively declared to be also the Moon. 
Hence the Moon, in some sense or another (astronomically, as I myself am 
persuaded), was identified first with the ship Aigha, and afterwards by mystic 
intercommunion with the Earth. The ship Argha bang thus identified with 
the Moon, we find Siva the navigator of that ship, notwithstanding he is 
worshipped in conjunction with the Sun, yet esteemed the same as Lunus or 
Chandra, that is, the god or male genius of the Moon : and he doubtless 
sustained this character as being the deity of the ship, which the Moon 
astronomically represented. Hence he is ever depicted, bearing the crescent 
or lunar boat on his forehead, and holding in his hand a trident which is 
composed of a lunette with a spike rising perpendicularly from the centre of 
it. This last hieroglyphic, as I shall hereafter prove at large, shadows out 
the ship Argha under its sidereal form of a crescent with Siva standing in 
the midst of it and supplying the place of a mast. 1 

The same notions prevailed in the theology of the Egyptians, which in¬ 
deed is palpably no other than that of the Hindoos'. The identity of Par- 
vati and Isis is established both by name and character: for one of the titles 
of Parvati is Isi ; while the two kindred 1 goddesses are alike symbolized by 
a cow, and are alike declared to be at once the Moon, the Earth, and a 
Ship floating on the surface of the ocean. That ship was the ship of Osiris 
or Iswara: and, as it was deemed a navicular Moon, the sacred heifer 
Theba, which represented it, bore a lunette impressed upon her side, and 
had her horns studiously polished that they might exhibit the exact figuse- 
of a boat-like crescent. Such being the case, Osiris is sometimes said 
literally to have entered irfto an ark, sometimes into the ship called Baris and 
Argo, sometimes into the Moon, and sometimes (as we learn from Dio¬ 
dorus) into a wooden heifer or ark mystically constructed in the shape of 


* Moor’* Hind. P&nth. p. 22, ill, 405. Asiat. Res. vol. ri. p. 523. 
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r cow. The ark, the ship, the Moon, and the heifer, therefore mean one CKA *’ ,T * 
and the same thing; because the god is indifferently feigned to have been 
inclosed in each of them. If however there might yet be any doubt on the 
subject, Plutarch has effectually removed it by the explanation which he 
gives us of this mystical jargon. The Moon, he observes, into which Osiris 
entered, was in reality an ark shaped like a lunette ; shaped, that is to say, 
like the horns of a cow. Hence it appears, from the united testimony of 
Plutarch and Diodorus, that the ark of the deity was sometimes made in 
the form of a cow whose horns represented the lunar crescent and whose 
side exhibited the same crescent artificially impressed upon it, and some¬ 
times simply in the form of a lunette or a life-boat or a pair of bovine 
horns.' It is manifest therefore, since Isis was symbolized by the heifer 
Theba, since she was astronomically venerated as the Moon, since the hei¬ 
fer and the Moon both represented the ark in which Osiris was set afloat, 
and since the word Theba literally and properly signifies an ark: it is mani¬ 
fest, that the ship Argo was sidereally represented by the Moon. As the 
character of Isis thus minutely coincides with that of Parvati or Isi, so the 
character of Osiris no less minutely corresponds with that of Siva or Iswara. 

Each is the navigator of the ship called Argo or Argha: each is astronomi¬ 
cally venerated as the Sun : yet each is likewise worshipped as the god Lu- 
nus, or the masculine deity that presides over the Moon. •/- 

A similar idea may be clearly traced in the mythology of Greece and 
Rome.' The triple character of Diana, who is the Moon in heaven, Diana 
on earth, and Hecatfe or Proserpine in Hades, is well known to every 
school-boy: but it is not so generally known, that the very same triple cha¬ 
racter is equally sustained by the Devi or Isi of Hindostan. 1 Isi therefore 
roust undoubtedly be identified with Diana, no less than with the Isis of 
Egypt How this triple character originated, is sufficiently plain from the 
preceding disquisition. On the surface of the earth, the great mother is the 
Ark: hence-we find Diana represented as a maritime goddess who presided 
over navigation; hence also we meet with a legend of her being born in a 

* Plat, de hid. p. 3 66, 368. Diod. Bibl. lib. i. p. 76. See Plate III. Fig. 1. 

* Moor's Hind. Paath. p. 136. Asiat. Res. vol.xi. p. 110, 111, US. 
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mo °* n * floating island, to which her mythological parent had been compelled to flee 
in order to escape the rage of Python or Typhon or the deluge. In heaven 
she is the Moon: because the Moon or crescent was the astronomical 
symbol of the Ark. In Hades she is Hecatfe: because the central cavity of 
the Earth, and the dark interior of the Noetic ship, were by mystic inter* 
communion alike esteemed the Inferum of pagan mythology. 

The same idea prevails, with equal uniformity ,* in the old Druidical su? 
perstition. Ceridwen or Sidi, the Ceres of the classical writers and the Sita 
of Hindostan, was venerated as the Moon, was esteemed the same as toe 
circle of the World, and was symbolized by a cow. Yet her hieroglyphic 
was a sacred boat, represented by the lunar crescent: and she is described 
as being the ship, which was formed by Menwyd the sovereign of the world 
at the period of the deluge, and which bore him in safety through the dale of 
the grievous waters. 1 Menwyd is plainly toe Menu-Satyavrata of the 
Hindoos, and Ceridwen is certainly the same character as Parvati in the 
form of the ship Argha: but the arkite goddess of the Britons, like the great 
mother of Hindostan, Egypt, and Greece, is also astronomically toe Moon 
and mystically the Earth. 

III. The circumstance of the Moon being thus made the sidereal repre¬ 
sentative of the great mother, under which character toe aneient mythologists 
venerated conjointly the Earth and the Ark, will serve to explain some 
matters not otherwise intelligible: and these matters themselves, when thus 
explained, will all tend to confirm the supposition, that the Gentiles did not 
worship the Moon simply, but the Moon considered as the astronomical 
hieroglyphic of the Magna Mater. 

A notion very generally prevailed, that the chief goddess, from whose 
fruitful womb all the hero-gods were produced, was herself bom from the 
ocean. Such was the origin ascribed to Venus, whom the Syrians thence 
depicted as a mermaid: such also was the origin ascribed to the Indian 
T ^acshmi, who is allowed to be essentially the same character as Parvati or 
Argha.* Both these goddesses are astronomically the Moon* Hence the 

' Davies's MythoL of Brit. Druids, p. 270, 256, 285,176. 

* Asiat. Res. vol. i. p. 240. Moor’s Hind. Faath. p. 10 , 29, 132,136,137, 1S3.- 
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Moon is also said, sometimes to have been born from the sea, and some- CHAP< ,v - 
times to have emerged from the deluge.' Hence likewise the Egyptians re¬ 
presented both the Sun and the Moon, by which they meant the arkitc 
patriarch and his ship, sailing in boats on the surface of the ocean.* And 
hence the lunar goddess was depicted by the Hindoos, bearing a crescent on 
her forehead, and seated on the aquatic lotos which is the symbol of the ship 
Argha.' 

The cow being a form or type of the great mother, we find also the very 
same legends respecting this mystic animal. We are taught by the Hindoo 
theologists, that the cow, which represented each of their three principal 
cognate goddesses or rather the one Devi conspicuous in three forms, 
was produced from the ocean: yet they sometimes likewise make her the 
child of the Sun, because the Sun was the astronomical representative of the 
great father; just as they inform us, that the sea-born Moon, which being 
both Lunus and Luna is an hermaphrodite, ought to be deemed at once the 
husband, the wife, and the child, of the solar divinity. 4 So likewise the 
Egyptians indifferently set Osiris afloat in a wooden cow and in an ark 
shaped like a lunette: and the old Druids had a legend, that their sacred 
cow was tossed about, or (as they mystically expressed it) was boiled, by 
the waters of the deluge ; and that, where her troubles were accomplished, 
there their chief god, who had been preserved in an ark, at length found rest. 1 

The great mother however is the Earth, as well as the Ark. Hence there 
was an idea, that the Moon is another Earth, the abode of departed spirits: 
and hence both the Moon and the Earth bore the common appellation of 
Olympia or Olympiat, by which was meant that each was an Uapu or 
Meru.‘ 

So again, the Hindoo Magna Mater, under the names of Lacthmi aud 
Saranoati , while she is on the one hand described as Narayani or the 
goddess that floats on the surface of the waters, is said on the other hand to 

1 Moor's Hind. Panth. p. 183. Maurice's Hist, of Hind. vol. i. p. 585. 

* Asiat. Res. vol. iii. p. £35. 9 Porph. de ant. nymph, p. 256. 

4 Moor's Hind. Panth. p. 139, 138, 141, 292. 

5 Davies’s Mythol. of Brit. Druids, p. 177* 

• Macrob. in Somn. Scip. lib. i. c. 11. Euseb. Cbron. p. 45* PluU in vit. Thes. 

Pag. Idol vol. i. 3 C 
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book ii. be the mother of the World and to have produced all the elements within! 
her womb: and, in a similar manner, the Syrian fish-goddess Atargatis is 
represented as being the common receptacle of all the hero-gods; and the 
Egyptian Isis is feigned to comprehend within herself the first rudiments of 
all tilings. 1 Precisely the same character is ascribed to the Moon: for, in 
the theology both of the Hindoos and the Egyptians, that planet is esteemed 
the hermaphroditic mother of the World.* Now it is obvious, that such 
sentiments can only have been entertained respecting the Moon, in con¬ 
sequence of her being the symbol or representative of something which 
really corresponds with them: and, what that something is, may be learned 
from the circumstance of the Moon being astronomically identified with that 
great goddess of Paganism, who is said to have been produced from the 
ocean and to have floated on its surface in the form of a ship during the pre¬ 
valence of the general deluge. 

IV. From the preceding observations we may learn, why so many lofty 
mountains in different parts of the world were reputed to' be mountains of 
the Moon, and were even specifically designated by the name of that planet 
Each of these, with the sole exception of the real Ararat was a local trans¬ 
cript of the Paradisiaco-diluvian mountain: each was what the Hindoos 
. would call a Meru, or an Ida-vratta, or an Ilapu ; and the Greeks, an 
Ida or an Olympus: each was devoted to the celebration of the comme¬ 
morative Mysteries of the Cabiric gods: and each, partly in consequence of 
the celebration of those Mysteries and partly through the common vanity of 
national appropriation, came in time to be actually considered as the proper 
scite of Paradise and as the true £lace of the Ark’s appulse after the flood. 
We may commence with Ararat itself; and from it, as from a centre, extend 
our inquiries into other regions. 1 

1. In the dialect of the ancient Scythians who colonized both Armenia 
and Cashgar, the word Ararat or Ar-Art denotes, we are told, the moun¬ 
tain of the Ship: and the name was dearly bestowed upon the peak thus 

1 Moor’s Hind. Panth. p. 74, 134, 132, 136, 137. 127- Simp, in Aristot. de A use. Phys. 
lib. iv. p. 150. Plut. de Isid. p. 374. 

* Plut. de Isid. p. 367- Moor’s Hind. Pantb. p. 22,132, 136, 137. 

* See Plate HI. Fig. 2. . 
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designated from the circumstance of the Ark having grounded upon its cha*. it. 
summit.' But this mountain of the Ship was known to the Armenians by 
other appellations also: they called it sometimes Baris, sometimes Luban, and 
sometimes Lubar .* The first of these terms was the very name, by which 
the Egyptians, whose country was once occupied by the Scythian Shepherds, 
designated the Argoan ship of Osiris or Charon. Now the Baris, as we 
learn from Plutarch, was represented by a boat formed in the shape of a 
lunette; whence, he tells us, the inclosure of Osiris within the ark was 
sometimes called his entering into the Moon. Just the same idea may be 
traced among the inhabitants of that region, where the Ark really grounded. 

Luban or Laban, which is another of the names of Ararat, signifies the 
Moon? Mount Luban therefore is the mountain of the Moon: but by this 
Moon the Scuths meant the planet no further than symbolically; for the 
mountain of the Moon was likewise the mountain of the Ship; and, the 
Moon being thus made the astronomical hieroglyphic of the Ship, the word 
Leaban or Leabam, which properly denotes the Moon, came also, in the 
dialect of the Armenian Scuths, to denote a ship . 1 * * 4 Sometimes, instead of 
Luban, they called the hill Lubar. This appellation is said to have ac¬ 
quired among them the sense of the place of egress. Such a sense perfectly 
accords with the history of the mountain: yet there is reason to believe, 
that it has only been superadded from circumstances, and that it is not the 
proper and genuine import of the word. As the hill bore also the two names 
of Luban and Baris, it seems to me the most probable, that Lubar is a title 
made up of those two names contractedly united together in composition. 

From Ararat the idea was extended to the whole of the lofty region, where 
that hill is situated. The word Armenia seems to be the compound appella¬ 
tion Ar-Men-Aia. But Mena or Minni, as it js expressed by the scriptural 
writers, signifies the Moon: and Ar denotes a mountain. Hence Armenia 
or Ar-Men-Aia will be equivalent to the land of the mountain of the Moon. 

1 Vallancey’s Vind. of anc. hist, of Irel. pref. p. xxxvii. 

4 Epiph. adv. Haer. lib. i. p. 5, 6. Euseb. Prxp. Ev&ng. lib. ix. c. 11, 12. Ccdreu. 

Hist. Compend. p. 11, 12. Joseph. Ant. Jud. lib. i. c. 3.$6. 

* bub** or Laban is the Chaldee or Hebrew Labana . 

4 Vallance/s Essay on British isles, p. 33. 
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book it. ' 2. As Ararat was thus esteemed a lunar peak, so we find a similar notion 

entertained respecting numerous local copies of Ararat in various parts of the 
world. 

One of the most eminent of these is the Meru of Indian theology: and 
accordingly, like Ararat, it is venerated as a lunar mountain. In mythologic 
poetry, the sacred river of Paradise, which descends in a copious stream on 
the top of that holy hill, is said to fall from the circle of the Moon: while 
the favourite terrestrial haunt of the ark-preserved Siva, which is declared to 
be the Cailasa peak of Meru, bears the name of Chandrasichara or the 
mountain of the Moon' But, in literal matter of fact, Meru coincides with 
the high land of Casbgar at the head of the Ganges: and, in exact accord¬ 
ance with such an arrangement, that country, the fabled region of Paradise 
and the Ark, presents us with two mountains of the Moon, which are still 
venerated by the natives under that mystic appellation.* 

3. There is another mountain of the Moon at the source of the Nile; 
which is much celebrated in the ancient geography both of the west and of 
the east, and which by the Hindoos is esteemed a second Meru as the Nile 
is deemed a second Ganges.* Both these sacred streams however were but 
mythological copies of the Euphrates, that first holy river of the Cuthic 
founders of Babel: and the Indian and the African lunar Meru was each 
but a transcript of that original Armenian mountain of the Moon, where the 
Ark truly rested, and from which the rivers of Paradise truly descended. 
It was to the African lunar mountain, that Ariosto, on the faith of ancient 
pagan legends, sent his hero in search of that Paradise, which at length he 
happily found in the Moon: but the Moon, which gave its name to the Egyp¬ 
tian Meru, was in reality that Moon or luniform Ark, within which Osiris 
was annually set afloat on the water of the Nile. 

4. The Osiris and Isis of Egypt are undoubtedly the very same deities as 
the Adonis and Venus of Phenicia, and the Phenicians themselves were de¬ 
scended from a common stock with the Iudo-Scythic Shepherd kings of Egypt: 
hence we find a mountain of the Moon near Tyre no less than at the sources 

1 Asiat. Res. vol. i. p. 248. vol. ▼iii. p. 320. * Asiat. Res. vol. vi. p» 482. 

9 Asiat. Res. vol. iii. p. 56, 60, 60, 88, 104. 
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of the Euphrates, the Nile, and the Ganges. Lebanon, which is precisely chat. it. 
the same word as the Armenian Luban, was sacred to Adonis and Venus or 
tiie great father and the great mother: and the latter, who, agreeably to the 
prevalent mysticism of pagan theology, unites in her own character the 
Moon, the Ark, and the Earth, was there worshipped under the title of 
Architis; a word compounded of Argha and Is, and denoting the ship 
Argha. 1 Somewhat higher up on the same coast was the city of Berytus or 
■ Beroe; which, like the Armenian Baris, took its name from the ship of the 
covenant This is sufficiently manifest from its fabulous history. San- 
choniatho tells us, that the eight Cabiri, who were the builders of the first 
ship and whose whole history proves them to be the family of Noah, re¬ 
ceived a grant from Cronus of the city Berytus, where they solemnly con¬ 
secrated the relics of the ocean:* and Nonnus celebrates the imaginary 
nymph or goddess, from whom it derived its appellation, in language which 
at once refers us to Paradise and the deluge.’ The sacred writers mention a 
deity, who was worshipped in Palestine under the name of Baal-Berith. 

This lord of the Baris was clearly, I think, the same as Adonis, or Osiris, 
or Iswara, or Menu: he was the navigator of the lunar ship Baris or Argha. 

5. We find another mountain of the Moon in Latium, for mount Albanus is 
the same as mount Alban or Luban or Lebanon: and on the top of this Latin 
mount Alban a mysterious ship was venerated, which was supposed to be 
the ship of Juno. 4 The form of the vessel I have little doubt was that of a 
lunette, like the Baris of Osiris; because the Samian Juno was represented 
standing in a boat, which exactly resembles a lunar crescent floating in the 
water.’ Juno herself indeed was the same character as Isis or Parvati, in 
her varied capacity of the ship Argha, the Youi, and the sacred dove. 

6. As the ancient Britons venerated their goddess Ceridwen under the 
symbol of a (uniform boat, we may be sure that their Celtic brethren of the 
neighbouring continent were addicted to a similar superstition. Such being 

* Macrob. Saturn, lib. i. c. 91. 

* Sanchon. apud Euseb. Prsep. Evan. lib. i. c. 10. 

* See Nonni Dionyt. lib. xli. and a translation of the passage in my Dissert, ob the Cabiri. 
vot. ii. p. 319. 

4 Dion. Cass. lib. xxxix. p. 62 . 


* See Plate I. Fig. 13. 
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the case, we shall be prepared to expect a mountain of the Moon at the head 
of a large river or rivers in these western regions, no less than in Armenia, 
Cashgar, Phenicia, and African Ethiopia: nor shall we, I apprehend, be 
disappointed. The four holy rivers of the Celtic Paradise were the Rhine, 
the Rhone, the Danube, and the Eridanus: and all these take their rise 
from a lofty chain of hills, which received their appellation from the 
mysterious worship of the symbolical lunar planet The word Alps or 
Alpin is but a variation of Alban, which signifies the Moon: and one of the 
highest peaks of the Alpine mountains is called Jura or Ira; which is a 
name, both in the Celtic and the Babylonic, of precisely similar import 
Agreeably to these conjectures which aTe perfectly in character with the 
Druidical mythology, while the Danube is styled Danaw or Noas or the 
river of Noah from the god Deo-Naush or Dio-Nusus ;* Virgil describes 
the Po or the Eridanus, as descending, like the Ganges or the Styx or the 
Nile, from the upper to the nether world, and as watering with a copious 
stream the Elysian fields of the blessed.* That river therefore was a river 
of Paradise: and, since the chief Paradisiacal stream was ever viewed as 
closely allied to the deluge, we find the ship Argo or Argha, the ship of 
Osiris and Iswara, floating on the waters, not only of the Nile and the 
Ganges, but likewise of the Phasis, the Danube, the Rhone, and the 
.Eridanus; not only on the waters of those rivers, but likewise on the 
mightier floods of the Mediterranean, the Euxine, the Adriatic, the Baltic, 
and the Ocean which surrounds the sacred British islands . 1 * * By such legends 
it was simply meant, that the veneration of the Argha or lunar Ark pre¬ 
vailed in every country that was washed by those various holy streams. 
Agreeably also to the preceding conjectures, we learn by an arbitrary coinci¬ 
dence of a very singular nature, that the Eridapus was the Ganges of the 
Italian Celts. When that river, like the Argo, was elevated to the sphere, 
it was represented as flowing from the foot of Orion : 4 just as the Vaish- 

1 Herod. Hist. lib. iv. c. 49 . Valer. Flacc. Argon, lib. vi. vcr. 100. Asiat. Res, vol. iii. 
p. 57, 244, 245, 247- 

* jEneid. lib. vi. vcr. 658, 659- 

s Apoll. Argon, passim. Schol. in Apoll. Argon, lib. iv. vcr. 259* Orph. Argon, passim, 

4 Hyg. Poet. Astron. lib. iii. c. 31. Arat. Phaen. p. 47. 
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n^v&s teach us, that the Ganges flows from the foot of Vishnou. The CHAF * nr * 
Saivas however maintain, that the holy stream proceeds in the first instance 
from the head of Siva: and we may gather from Homer, that the Nile 
was believed in a similar manner to fall from Deva or Jupiter. 1 Such coin¬ 
cidences serve to prove, how striking an uniformity of sentiment prevailed 
throughout the whole pagan world. 

1 Horn. Iliad, lib. xvii. ver. 563. The description, which the poet gives of this river, proves 
it to be the Nile. It is not unworthy of observation, that the Eridanus of the sphere was by 
some mythologists asserted to be the Nile. In this case, we shall have just the same double 
account of the poetical origin of that river, that we have of the Ganges. In reality, the Nile, 
the Ganges, and the Eridanus, were all sacred rivers, and were all viewed in the same light by 
the votaries of one common superstition. The real Eridanus of the sphere however was neither 
the Po nor the Nile, but the Euphrates; to the banks of which we may ultimately trace all the 
cognate systems of pagan theology. See Eratosth. Catast. Eridanus, and Schol. in Arat* 

Phaen. p. 48. This last writer says, that the natives called the Eridanus Bodtncus. The name 
was probably borrowed from Bod or Buddha, who is substantially the same as Vishnou, and 
whose foot was equally venerated. 



CHAPTER V. 



Respecting the Holy White Island of the West. 


As l have supposed the isles of the blessed to relate jointly to Paradise, 
mount Ararat, and the Ark, it will be proper for me to discuss more at large 
the geographical situation of the Brahmenical Swetadwipa; respecting 
which, so far as I can judge, a very erroneous opinion has been pretty exten¬ 
sively adopted. 

The sacred isles of the west, says an eminent orientalist, of which Sweta¬ 
dwipa or the White Island is the principal and the most famous, are the holy 
land of the Hindoos. There the fundamental and mysterious transaction$ 
of the history of their religion, in its rise and progress, took place. The 
White Island, this holy land in the west, is so intimately connected with their 
religion and mythology, that they cannot be separated: and of course divines 
in India are as necessarily acquainted with it, as distant Musulmans are 
with Arabia. This I conceive to be a most favourable circumstance} as in 
the present case the learned have little more to do, than to ascertain, whether 
the White Island be England, and the sacred isles of the Hindoos the British 
isles. After having maturely considered the subject, I think they are . 1 


* Asiat. Rea. vol. viii. p. 246, 
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This opinion has been finally adopted by Mr. Wilford in preference to CHA *' *• 
his former conjecture, which exhibited Crete as the sacred White Island of 
the west: and the theory, which he has inevitably been led to deduce from it, 
is not a little extraordinary. Since the Brahmens declare that the holy 
western isle was the very cradle of their theology and the grand stage where 
the creation and renovation of the world were alike accomplished, and since- 
that isle is pronounced by Mr. Wilford to be Britain: he is thence com¬ 
pelled to suppose, in direct opposition to the general testimony of history, 
which brings knowledge of every kind, not from Europe into Asia, but from 
Asia into Europe ,* he is thence compelled to suppose, that, at some remote 
period, Britain was the religious instructor of Hindostan. 

I confess myself, except in a very secondary manner, unable to adopt any. 
part of this hypothesis, and utterly unable to adopt the whole of it. 

I. As the White Island of the west is positively declared to have been 
the region whence the diluvian mythology of the Brahmens was imported, 
this single circumstance plainly seems to me to exclude both Britain and 
Ireland and their dependencies, on the one band; and Crete, Cyprus, 

Rhodes, Naxos, Samothrace, t)elos, Leucfe, and every sacred European or 
African island, on the other hand. For, since history both sacred and 
profane exhibits the march of knowledge and colonization as being from 
Asia into Europe and Africa, we cannot, without paradoxically contradict¬ 
ing the most unexceptionable evidence, deduce the theology of Hindostan 
from any one of the above-mentioned western islands. And, if this be im¬ 
possible, then is it equally impossible, that any one of them should be the 
real sacred White Island of the Brahmens; because that island is unequivo¬ 
cally pronounced to be the cradle of their mythological system. 

II. Yet, as the very name imports, the xcestem holy island of the 
Brahmens must of course be sought for to the west of Hindostan; otherwise 
it could never have been designated by such an appellation: where then, it 
may be asked, shall we find a country which answers to the description given 
of the White Island, if we at once exclude all the consecrated isles of the 
west? 

I readily answer, that the same important particulars, which shut out 
Britain and every other island of Europe or Africa from being the Brah- 

Pag. Idol. vot, i. - 3 P 
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however early it might be corrupted by the apostates of Babel, was first v. 
communicated to the postdiluvians, as it.bad heretofore been to the ante¬ 
diluvians ? In fine, what was the island and what was the adjacent sea, 
which are to be viewed as the particular stage at once of the primeval 
creation of the world and of a wonderful regeneration of mankind by which 
they were again stationed on the lost mount of Paradise ? 

The answer to these questions will of course give us the sacred White 
Island and its circumambient sea. But that answer necessarily specifies the 
Paradisiacal mount of Ararat and the diluvian ocean; which, as its waters 
retired, left the holy hill in the condition of an island. Therefore mount 
Ararat must clearly be the White Island of Brahmenical theology, which 
accordingly is described as the peculiar abode of the hero-gods and of the 
deified Pitris or patriarchal ancestors of mankind: .while the sea, which sur¬ 
rounds it, must inevitably be the deluge. 

But this is not the only proof of the.opinion, which is here advanced. Ararat 
is indeed the sacred White Island of the west, but it is not the sole island. 

The Brahmens ever speak of the holy western isles in the plural number: 
and their traditions point out with sufficient plainness, what we are to under¬ 
stand by a second consecrated island; and thus demonstrate, that I have 
rightly identified the first with the sea-girt top of the Paradisiacal Ararat. 

A White Island, or an Island of the Moon (for the appellations are synony- 
ipous), is described by them as floating in an erratic state, like Delos and 
Chemmis, on the surface of the ocean; and it is said to have at length 
become fixed or rooted immoveably to the earth. From this floating island, 
as well as from that which is stationary, they deduce all the Mysteries of 
their theology. They inform us, that it is a navicular Moon; that it was 
born out of the ocean; that it once served as a receptacle for all living 
creatures ; that it sheltered its worshippers from danger in a mysterious 
Paradise; that it is incapable of decay, being exempt from the periodical 
destruction of each successive world by the waters of an universal deluge; 
that it is immediately connected with the regeneration or renovation of every 
mundane system; that it is the abode of the mighty Isa who navigated the 
flood in the ship Argha, of the fish-god Vishnou or Crishna who reposes on 
(he boat-like folds of the serpent Sesha, of the god of wisdom, and of those 
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B<Mm “* seven blessed Rishis who once performed witliin it a wonderful penance and 
who were literally preserved in an ark with Menu-Satyavrata; that it was 
created or made a short time before the war of the hero-gods with the 
giants; and that its female tutelary genius is the White goddess, who sailed 
in the form of a ship over the waters of the deluge, and who contained within 
her womb the Tritnurti or the triplicated great father. 1 

Such legends require not much penetration to decypher. So long as the 
flood remained upon the face of the earth, the Ark, which in every particular 
agrees with the second holy island of the Hindoos, and which in the Orgies 
was astronomically represented by a lunette or crescent, was the only white 
or lunar island, the sole floating Moon: but, when the summit of Ararat 
emerged from the waves while the lower adjacent regions were still over¬ 
flowed, the top of the mountain was obviously for a season another island ; 
and thus the holy white islands, being ultimately two in number, are always 
by the Brahmens mentioned plurally. As the waters retired, the stationary 
island of the Moon received the floating island of the Moon, which then 
became immoveably fixed to the earth: and thus henceforth the two sacred 
islands were necessarily viewed as immediately contiguous to each other.* 

Nor does the geographical arrangement of the Brahmens less decidedly 
conduct us to the Ark and mount Ararat, than the circumstantial evidence 
which has just been considered. The White Islands are ever styled the. 
sacred isles of the west: hence, as such phraseology is Indian or Indo- 
Scythic, we must necessarily look for the isles in question to the west of 
India and the Indian Caucasus. This, accordingly, is the precise relative 
situation of the Armenian mount Ararat. 

To circumstantial evidence and accurate geographical arrangement may 
be added such proof as can be drawn from correspondence of appellation. 
As the sacred western isle of the Brahmens is said to be at once the White 
Island and the Island of the Moon: so the once insular peak of Ararat, 

' Asiat. Res. vol. viii. p. 246. vol. xi. p. 21, 35, 43, 44 , 47, 69 , 88, 90, 91, 9?, 97, HO, 
111 , 112 , 114 , 120 . 

* Agreeably to this opinion, and in exact accordance with the Armenian appellation Luba*, 
the Hindoos call the stationary White island the mountain of the Moon, and the sea which once 
stnrdnnded it the ten of the mountain of the Moon, Asiat. Res. vol. viii. p. 301. 
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from its having supported the floating lunar island of the Ark, was called 
Luban or Laban or Alban; a title, which, in the language of those who 
founded Babel, jointly expresses the idea of the Moon and of Whiteness. 

Here then, associated with a wonderful floating island, we have the true 
sacred White Island of the west, which the Brahmens rightly describe as 
the cradle of their theology: for here, in Paradisiacal innocence, dwelt 
Menu-Adiina; and here was mystically bom again the god Chandra or 
Lunus or the ark-preserved Siva from the womb of the ship Argha, which is 
declared to have been a form of Parvati who herself is identified with the 
lunar White goddess. 

III. As the ancestors of the classical mythologists emigrated from the 
region of the Indian Caucasus,' they still, after their arrival in Europe and 
Africa, spoke of the holy western isles, when, from the relative situation of 
their new settlements, the phrase was no longer appropriate: and, under 
the same impression, their descendants, forgetting the true scite of the happy 
isles, were led at length to place them in the midst of the great western 
Atlantic ocean. Such an error was rendered the more easy from the 
localizing humour of their religion. Of the primitive White Island, whence 
originated the whole theological system both of the Hindoos and of all the 
other Gentiles, each literal sacred island was an avowed imitative transcript. 
Such was the case with the various Greek islands, which I have already 
enumerated : such was the case likewise with Teneriffe and the Canaries, 
well known by the name of the Fortunate Islands and lying not far from the 
coast of the ancient Cuthic Atlantians: and such was eminently the case 
with Britain and Ireland, which, as we learn from Tzetzes, were esteemed 
by many the Elysian islands of the blessed. 1 In this secondary sense there¬ 
fore, but no further, they may all, if we please, be reckoned the sacred 
islands of the west. Hence we have the legend of a deluge attached to 
Samothrace: hence Delos, where the Moon was bom, was thought to have - 
once floated: hence Leucfe was deemed the abode of departed heroes, ana 
bore a name which signifies JVhite: hence Crete, famed for its local Ida or 

' Vide infra book vi. c. 4. f II. 2. c. 5. f V, VI. 1, 2. 

* Schol. in Lycoph. ver. 1200. 
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Ararat, always had the notion of whiteness associated with it: and hence a 
well-known appellation of Britain was specially borrowed from that of the 
real White Island, on which the navicular Moon rested at the close of its 
long voyage.* 

1 The island Leucfe, frhich I have mentioned in this catalogue, is situated in the Euxine sea. 
In aspect it resembles a serpent or a large fish floating on the water: and it is still the popular 
opinion, that it abounds with serpents. Arrian says, that it was sometimes denominated the 
course of Achilles , that Thetis was fabled to have given it to that hero, that his ghost still in* 
habited it, and that his temple and statue both of ancient workmanship were to be seen there. 
With the hero-god Achilles was worshipped his friend Patroclus. No human being inhabited 
the island: but certain aquatic birds alone had the care of the temple. Every morning they 
repaired to the sea, wetted their wings, and sprinkled the sacred edifice: afterwards, they care* 
fully swept its pavement with their plumage. But this marvellous region was not solely 
tenanted by the shades of the two Grecian warriors: it was likewise thought to be the general 
abode of the souls of ancient heroes. Arrian. Perip. Pont. Eux. p. 21. Strab. Geog. lib. vii. 
p. 306. Paus. Lacon. p. 200. Find. Nem. iv. Pompon, Mel. lib. ii. c. 7. Fest. Avien, 
Orb. Descript. See Clarke's Travels, vol. i. c. 25. 

It is not difficult to learn, whence these several wild notions have originated respecting tha 
island Leucfe. The peculiarity of its form rendered it an apt symbol of the huge navicular sea* 
serpent, on which the great father Vishnou floated during the period of the intermediate deluge: 
and, agreeably to this supposition, we find the Brahmens declaring, that Crishna dwells with the 
snake Sesha in the holy White island of the west. During the celebration of the Mysteries, 
real serpents were not unfrequently introduced; the great father himself was believed to have 
taken the figure of a serpent; and his idolatrous descendants sometimes asserted, that they 
were the children of the serpent: hence arose the persuasion, that Leucfe abounded with those 
reptiles. Lastly, the aquatic birds, which were feigned to minister in the temple, were doubt* 
less priests; who assumed the names of such birds, and who in accordance with thedoctrine 
of the Metamorphosis disguised themselves with suitable vizors that they might resemble 
them. Of this description were the sacred birds of Memnon, the black oracular doves that 
were said to have come from Egypt, and the holy ravens of the Mithratic Orgies: they were 
all equally either priests or priestesses of the great father and mother. From a similar source 
originated the classical fable, that the swan, though it had perseveringly screamed ail its life¬ 
time, yet sings melodiously at the point of death. Each such musical swan was not a bird, but 
a priest or priestess, who affected the name and form of one of the metamorphoses of the great 
father Zeus or Theuth: and the dying strains, which it uttered, were the funereal songs of the 
Mysteries, chaunted sometimes in honour of Linus aud sometimes in praise of the untimely 
slaughtered Maneros. These ancient melodies ore universally represented, as being most 
sweetly melancholy. 
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In the name of Alton, Albion, or Albanich, the two ideas of Whiteness and 
the Moon are equally expressed: for the Babylonians and other early post- 
diluvians denominated the Moon Labanah or Albanah from the circumstance 
of its whiteness. Armenia, being peculiarly the land of the Boating Moon, 
was thence called Albania ; and the peak, where that Moon was thought to 
hare rested, Luban or Laban or Alban. Albany therefore denotes either 
the white land or the land of the Moon: and, as, in the former signification, 
it identifies itself with the White Island of Indian theology; so, in the lat¬ 
ter, it identifies itself with the same region when denominated the lunar 
island. Into our own country the name, with the theological system at¬ 
tached to it, was brought, I believe, by the Celts or Gomerians under 
their Cuthic leaders from the Armenian mount Laban or Alban: for it is 
most idle to conjecture, that it was imposed upon the island in after ages 
by the Phenicians on account of its chalky cliffs. The appellation in fact 
is perfectly familiar in Celtic North-Britain, where the Thenicians never 
came: we still meet with lakes and rivers styled Leven from the worship of 
the Moon: and the whole country was viewed by the Druids, as eminently 
sacred to that mystic navicular planet Nor was another name of the Ar¬ 
menian peak omitted by the first planters of Albion. The arkite mount 
Alban was likewise called Baris or Barit or Brit from the sacred ship so 
denominated : and, in a similar manner, the holy white island of Albin was 
styled Britain or the land of the ship Barit , evidently from the same mys¬ 
terious vessel.* Nor was the country in general only called Britain and 
Alton: the Celtic Druids, no less than their oriental forefathers, had also 
their mount Baris and their river of the Moon, names preserved in more 
than one instance even to the present day. Ros-Bari, or inversely Bari- 
Roe, denotes, we are told, in the Celtic the mountain or promontory of the 
ship : and Leven or Leben is equivalent to the Moon. % Hence in Cleve¬ 
land, widely overlooking die sea, we have a remarkable conical hill ; the 
precise shape in which the ancient pagans peculiarly delighted, from its 
literal resemblance to the Armenian hill Masis or Baris which is still shewn 

' Britain is Brit-Tan, like Hindos-Tan, Chusis-Tan, and other similar compounds. 

* Vallancey’s Vindie, p. 100. 
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as tbe mountain that received the Ark:' we have a re markab le cOnicai 
hill, which to this day bears the name of Ros-Bari or corruptedly Rote- 
berry; while, through the district beneath it, flows the once holy river 
Leoen. Hence also in Scotland we have another Roseberry or Rot-bari, 
and another Leoen as the name both of a sacred lake and of a sacred river/ 
All these were severally the mountains or lakes or rivers of the holy lunar 
ship: and, accordingly, die same localizing spirit, which has given us a 
mount Baris in the far western Albion, produced another mount Baris near 
tbe eastern Ecbatana, where, as we learn from Strabo, tbe navicular ood- 
dess of that name was duly worshipped. 1 Doubtless the Armenian Baris 
and Laban were the prototypes of all other consecrated places thus de¬ 
nominated. 

IV. Every particular, adduced even by Mr. Wilford himself, tends to 
establish the opinion here adopted. 

As he states, that, in Asia and the eastern part of Europe, Britain was 
esteemed the land of spirits : so he thinks it probable, that, in Britain, the 
holy island was placed still further to the west; and observes, that be sa¬ 
vages of America, who it seems have the same article of belief, actually fix 
it yet again more westerly as if it were in Asia. He mentions also a notion, 
that the White Island had been brought into various parts of Hindostan. 
And he cites a commentator on the Bhagavata, as pronouncing that the 
two White Islands are really but one/ 

The whole of this perfectly accords with what I have said on the subject* 
In Egypt and Greece, Britain was deemed the holy western isle ; because 
the Indo-Scythic invaders of those countries used the term western , when 
from their change of situation it was no longer proper; blit, in America, 
which was peopled from eastern Asia, the natives retained the idea that the 
White Island lay far to the west without at all departing from the accuracy 
of tfuth. The iable of its being brought into India relates to the practice 

* Tournefort’s Voyage to the Levant, vol. iii. p. 94, 101, 104, cited by Hale*. 

* It has often been justly remarked, that the old Celtic names of rivers and mountain 
very generally remain throughout England, though its present inhabitants are Saxons, 

1 Strab. Geog. lib. xi. p. 531. 

* Asiat. Res. vol. xi. p. 88,100—104. 
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of local transcription, which prevailed so extensively throughout the pagan mAr * r 
world; for every holy island in every consecrated lake was deemed an express 
image of the true White Island, which in this secondary sense was to be 
found in all regions of the earth. And the circumstance of the two White 
Islands really constituting but one was a literal matter of fact, when the Ark 
became inseparably united to mount Ararat; a peculiarity, which never 
could have been characteristic of Britain and Ireland, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


On the origin and import of the veneration paid to the bull, 
the lion, and the eagle. 


^Arbitrary points of resemblance afford the most decisive proofs of the 
common origin of those speculations, in which they occur. 

Had the idolatry of every pagan nation sprung up independently and un- 
connectedly, it could only have resembled the idolatry of other nations in 
matters which are not arbitrary, while it would have exhibited no similitude 
in matters which are purely arbitrary. Thus, if we had found the Gentiles 
in every part of the world simply worshipping the Sun, the Moon, and the 
Stars, without entertaining any other ideas of them than what would ob¬ 
viously result from the knowledge of their physical properties: such a cir¬ 
cumstance would by no means have been sufficient to demonstrate, that they 
had all derived this mode of worship from a common source ; because, if 
the posterity of Noah had retired to their respective settlements precious 
to the rise of idolatry, and if they had all afterwards lapsed into it without 
any mutual communication, the first objects of veneration, when they forsook 
the worship of the one true God, would naturally, in every instance, be the 
host of heaven. But if, on the other hand, we find both notions and sym¬ 
bols of a perfectly arbitrary description attached to a mode of superstition 
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in itself not arbitrary: we may rest assured, that such coincidences and ***'• TI * 
combinations cannot have been accidental, but that all the theological sys¬ 
tems which exhibit them must hare been derived from sonde primeval com¬ 
mon original. Widely separated nations, which had bad no intercourse . , 
during the formation of their several mythologies, might all have been led, 
without the least degree of mutual correspondence, to worship the San and 
the Moon: but they could not all have stumbled upon the notion, in itself 
wholly arbitrary and unnatural, that the god, whom they venerated as the 
Sun, once sailed over the ocean in an ark; and that the goddess, whom 
they adored as the Moon, was most properly represented by a ship, because 
she once in such a form floated on the surface of the mighty deep. In a 
similar manner, they might all, without any communication, have been in¬ 
duced to worship the Sun and Moon as a god and goddess: but they cbnld 
not all have happened, in a solitary insulated state, to pitch upon precisely 
the same sacred symbols. If the various systems of Paganism had origi¬ 
nated independently of each other, one nation would have venerated thfe Sun 
under one hieroglyphic; another nation, under another; and a third, under 
none at all: but it is impossible to conceive the existence of such a lucky 
chance, -as should lead them all, not merely to worship the Sun and Moon, 
but to worship them with exactly the same notions and under exactly the 
same hieroglyphics. This universal agreement in matters arbitrary proves 
a common origin. But the theological systems of the whole phgah world 
could not have had a common origin, unless the first exemplar of idolatry 
was struck out when all mankind were assembled together in one place and 
in one community. The general prototype therefore of every pagan system 
must have been invented previous to the dispersion of Noah’s posterity, 
and copies of it must have been carried by each tribe into the land of its 
own peculiar settlement. 

This train of reasoning will at once compel us to fix the origin of idolatry 
to the age of the tower of Babel ; and will account for the singular resem¬ 
blance, even in the most arbitrary particulars, which one gentile system in¬ 
variably bears to another. I have at present to exemplify such accordance 
in the universally prevailing veneration paid to the bull, the lion, and the 
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book n. ; and afterwards to trace the origin of that veneration, and to ascertain 

its subsequently acquired import. 

. 1. There is perhaps no part of the gentile world, in which the bull and 
the cow were not highly reverenced and considered in the light of holy and 
mysterious symbols. Sometimes they appear as attendants or vehicles of the 
principal god and goddess : and sometimes they are deemed forms or repre¬ 
sentations of the deities themselves. Wherever we direct our attention, be 
it north, south, east, or west, still these hieroglyphics present themselves to 
our view, and that too invariably in the same bearing and connection.. 

1. Among the Chinese, the great father Fohi, whose whole'history proves 
him to be the scriptural Noah, is said to have had a son named Shin-Nungh. 
But, agreeably to that mystic system of genealogizing which prevailed so 
universally among the Gentiles, we may safely pronounce Fohi and Shin- 
Nungh to be one and the same character. Now Shin-Nungh is feigned to 
have had the head of a bull.* 

In the neighbouring empire of Japan, this ancient personage is venerated 
under the tide of the ox-headed prince of heaven: and his figure is here 
- again that of a man, having the horns of a bull, and exhibiting the lunar 
crescent impressed on various parts of his body.* At Meaco, in the same 
country, he appears in the uncompounded form of a bull; which is repre¬ 
sented in the act of impelling the mysterious egg towards the shore of that 
ocean, in which it had previously floated.’ 

The crescent impressed on the side of this ox-headed deity is the very 
device, which was equally impressed on the side of the Egyptian bull Apis. 
That sacred animal, the living object of national devotion, was studiously 
selected of a black colour, the holy colour alike of Emphtba and Vishnou: 
and on his side was artificially imprinted a white figure of the lunar cres¬ 
cent. 4 The priests told Plutarch, that it was produced by a touch erf the 

* Couplet. Prtef. ad Tab. Chronog. p. 3. 

* Ksempfers Hist, of Japan, b. v. c. 3. p. 418. with the plate there referred to. 

* See the pldfe in D’Hancarville’s Recherches sur l'orig. des arts. vol. i. p. 65. and in Maw* 
rice’s Hist, of Hind. vol. i. p. 47. 

4 Plin. Nat. Hut. lib. viii. c. 46. 
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Mooiv which descended from heaven for that special purpose.* By this 
pretended Moon we must evidently understand a metal plate cut in the 
shape of a lunette, which was either applied hot to the side of the beast, or 
was the vehicle of a caustic. Such a descent of the Moon was of the same 
nature as that, which both the ancient. Brahmens of India, and their bre¬ 
thren the Druids of Britain, claimed to effect. The former, according to 
Nonnus, compared that planet to an unyoked heifer, doubtless in reference 
to tiie horns of the animal; and were wont by their incantations to bring it 
down from heaven: the latter, as we may collect from Diodorus, pretended, 
that at times it was so near their island, that the hills on its surface might be 
clearly discerned.* In both these instances, a crescent, or the figure of a 
bull whose horns resembled a crescent, was most probably exhibited in the 
sacred rites and designated by the name of the Moon. Now, under the 
form of the bull Apis or Mneuis, the Egyptians worshipped their great god 
Osiris; esteeming him the liviog representative of the deity, believing that 
the soul Of the god tenanted the' body of the animal, and thence deeming the 
bull the very same as Osiris himself. 1 

. The Osiris of Egypt was avowedly the Bacchus or Dionusus of Greece: 
hence in this latter country, we find also a notion prevalent, that the god of 
wine bore some resemblance to a bull. Nonnus styles him the tauric deity: 
Euripides introduces a chorus of Bacchantes, inviting him to appear in the 
shape of a bull: the Orphic poet celebrates him as the god with two horns, 
having the head of a bull: and Plutarch tells us, that the women of Elis 
were accustomed to invite him to his temple on the sea-shore, under the 
name of the heifer-footed divinity, the illustrious bull, the bull worthy of 
the highest veneration.* . . 

Bacchus or Osiris again was the same as Adonis: hence Adonis is like¬ 
wise described by the Orphic poet, as having two horns, and as thus wearing 
the semblance of a bull. 1 

* Plat. Sytnpos. lib. viii. p.7l& 

■ Noo«> Dionys. lib. xxxvi. Diod. Bibk Mb. ii. p. ISO. 

* Plut. de Isid. p. 362, 3 66 , 366. Diod. Bibl. lib. i. p. 76 * 

* Nonai Dionys. Mb. v. Eurip. Baccb. nr. 1015. Orpb. Hymn. xxix. Plut. Quant. 

GMc. p» 299. • Orpb. Hynuu-lr. 
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The character of Bacchus also, aa we shall hereafter see at large, equally 
melts into those of Jupiter and Neptune.. Accordingly it is said, that, on 
different occasions, the form of a ball was assumed by both those divinities. 1 

The tauric Jupiter was the parent of the Cretan Minos; who is nearly 
allied to die Minotaur dr the bull Minos, and who is the same character as 
the Menes or bull Menois of Egypt and as the great father Menu of Hin- 
dostan. Hence the bull of Mean is no less celebrated by the Brahmens, 
thanitbe butt Menuis was by the Egyptians and the bull Minos by the 
Greeks. He is deemed the personification of justice: because Menu, of 
whom he is the representative, is the same person as Noah, whom Moses 
eminently styles the just man.* 

The bull of Menu must certainly be identified.with the bull of Siva,: 
because Menu, whether viewed as Adam or Noah, equally and ultimately 
resolves himself into the character of that deity/ Siva however or Iswara 
is dearly the Osiris or Isiris of Egypt: the butt therefore, which invariably' 
attends upon Siva, is the same mystic animal as the butt Apis. Agreeably 
to this opinion, we find even to the present day, that sacred bulls are duly 
maintained within the precincts of the temple of Jagan-Nath, who unites in 
his own character the mystic Trimurti of the Hindoos: and we may safely 
venture to pronounce, that the great blhck butt worshipped in Tanjore was 
but a.figure of the emblematical animal which’the Egyptians called Apis.* 
Suva himself, under tbe name of Ishuren or Maid'hhuren, that is, tke 
great Ishuren, is said by the Tamuli of Trstnquebar to have the boms of a 
bull. Here his mythological history immediately connects itself with that 
of the tauric Dionusus, with whom, rfo less than with Osiris, he is most 
undoubtedly to be identified. The Greeks bad a legend- that Bacchus was 
born from the thigh of Jupiter: but the more:intelligent among them were 


* Ovid. Metam. lib. ii. ver. 850. lib. vi. ver. 115. Hesiod. Scut. Hero. ver. 104. Taetz. in 
loc. Jupiter,as tbe bull of Europa, is said to be tbe bull of the sphere: though some say, that 
the animal there depicted is the heifer lo. There is no real- mythological difference, in thfcse 
two opinions; for Io is the cow Isis of Egypt, and the bull Jupiter is the saasa'ldeity-at the 
tauric Osiris. Nonni Dionys. lib. i. Emu*. Catastl Taunt. 

* Preface to lustit. of Menu. p. viii. Moor* Hind. Pamh. p. 296, 297 . 

* Asiat. Res. vol. i. p. 250. * Buchanan’s Christ. Res. in Aaa. p. 149 
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folly aware* that this fable originated from a mere misprision of terms. c "* r - «• 
Henoe we are told, that wbat Bacchus was really born from was mount 
Meru in India; and that the special place of bis nativity was the city Nysa 
or Nusa, which was situated in the immediate vicinity of that mountain.' 

Now this Maid-Isburen is, in a similar manner, represented as having 
been born at Nisa-Dabura near monnt Meru; and is described, as drinking 
wine, as having the horns of a bull, and as being attended by eight gigantic 
demons named PudamS The tanric Ishuren then is clearly the same per¬ 
son as the tauric Bacchus. But Ishuren is the same god as Siva; who like 
Bacchus floated in an ark on the surface of tlie ocean, whose favourite haunt 
is mount Meru, and who is there conspicuous in the eight forms of the 
eigjht regents of the world. Ishuren or Siva however is equally the Osiris 
•f Egypt, who again is acknowledged to be no other than the Dionusos of 
the Greeks. Consequently, Ishuren, Osiris, and Dionusus, who are all 
described as partaking of the form of a bull, must have had such, a form, 
assigned to them from the prevalence of some common mythological idea. 

The bull of Siva is called by the Hindoos Nandi, as those of Osiris were 
denominated by the Egyptians Apis and Menui*. But Nandi, though the 
symbol and attendant of an Indian divinity, is yet said by the Brahmens to 
reside in the sacred White Island of the west.’ The assertion is perfectly 
accurate: for that island, as we have already seen, is the insular peak of. 
the once sea-girt Ararat; where the patriarch, of whom the bull was a. 
symbol, dwelt after the reeess of the deluge. 

Equally sacred was that animal deemed among the Celtic Druids of the- 
west, By the ancient Britons the bull was not only reverenced in a very- 
high degree: but he was likewise reverenced by them precisely in the same- 
manner, and was exhibited by them exactly in the same connection ; as he 
was by the Egyptians, the Hindoos, and the Greeks. He was the symbol 
of. theis great god Hu; the whole of whose character, and attributes proves. 


* Diod. Bibl. lib. ii. p. 123. 

* Bayer. Hitt. Bactrian. p. 2, 3. apud Bryant’s Anal. vol. iii. p. 559.. 

* A»iaU Res. vol. ix. p. 78.. 
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soot it. him to be one with Osiris, Siva, and Bacchus: and it is worthy of obser* 
vation, that this deity appears to have been moreover represented by lining 
bulls, just as those deities also were. 1 The same mode of worship prevailed 
among their brethren, the Cimbri or Cymry of the continent They adored 
their principal god under the form of a brazen bull, and called him Tarcot 
Trigaranos from the figures of three cranes which appeared perching upon 
him.* 

This title, which is pure Celtic, seems to prove very clearly that tho 
Cimbri ought to be ascribed to the Celtic stock.' Yet hi their attack on 
the Romans, they were associated with an apparently Gothic or Scythian 
tribe: for the Teutones, as we may collect from their name, were of Teutonic 
or Teutsch or German origin. The religion of the two great families of the 
Celts and the Goths was fundamentally the same, though subsisting under 
different modifications. Hence We are told, that the Teutones, no less than 
their allies the Cimbri, venerated the brazen bull, which symbolized the great 
god Hu or Esay or Noe, as he was variously denominated. Such venera¬ 
tion is perfectly in character with the accounts, which have come down to 
us of the Gothic superstition. The three principal deities of that mythology 
were supposed to have been born from a wonderful cow, which doubtless 
represented the great mother : for we find, that the chariot of that goddess 
was wont to be drawn by sacred heifers, previous to the ceremony of so¬ 
lemnly committing her to the waters of a holy lake. 4 

In a similar manner, the shrine of Agruerus, whom the Phenicians vene¬ 
rated as the greatest of the gods, who was supposed by them to be the patron 
of husbandry, and whose legendary history proves him to be the same as Noah, 
was drawn about from place to-place by a yoke of oxen. 1 This deity, whom 

' See Davies’s Mythol. of Brit. Druids, p. 128—149. 

* Borlassfa Hist, of Cornwall, b. ii. c. 16. 

* The Romans wrote his name Taroos Trigaranut, observing that its import is the Ml with 
three cranes: the signification of Tara Trigaranut even in modem Welsh is the very same. 
Hence the Cimbri must hare spoken nearly the same language as the Welsh or Cymry. See 
Davies’s Mythol. p. 132. 

4 Edda Fab. Hi. Tacit, de mor. Germ. c. 40, 

* Sanchon. apud Euseb. Prep. Evan. lib. i. c. 10. See my Dissert, on the Cabin, vol. i, 
p.95,45—47. 
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the Greek translator of Sanchoniatho calls Agrucnu from the circumstance CBAr ' Tr * 
of his being an agricultural god, was worshipped by the Tyrians and their 
neighbours the Canaanites under the titles of Baal and Moloch: and, as 
his shrine was drawn by oxen, so he himself was represented by the figure 
of a man having the head of a bull and sometimes probably by the simple 
figure of a bull alone. 1 His rites were of a very bloody and cruel nature: 
and, from the manifest connection or the fable of Europa and the bull Ju¬ 
piter with the Phenician mythology, we may safely pronounce, that he was 
the very same character as the semi-human and semi-bestial Minotaur of 
Crete, whose sacrificial Orgies were of an equally sanguinary description. 

He is also, if I mistake not, nearly allied to the brazen-footed bulls of Col¬ 
chis ; which are so conspicuously introduced into the legend of the Argo- 
nautic expedition, and which are said to have breathed fire from their nos¬ 
trils. This last circumstance is by no means to be deemed altogether fabu¬ 
lous : it alludes to the mode of worship that prevailed among the Colchians, 
who were of the same Indo-Scythic origin as the Goths and the Pheniciana. 

The brazen image of Moloch is said to have been heated red-hot, whenever 
a devoted infant was consigned to the arms of the mishapen monster : and* 
from a similar practice, seems to have originated the legend of the fire¬ 
breathing bulls of Colchis. 

We find the self-same symbol held in equal veneration among the ancient 
Persians. One of the sacred carved grottos, which still exists near the 
Campus Magorum, exhibits the tauric Mithras under the too well known 
symbol of the Linga or Phallus surmounted by the head of a bulk* Such 
a mode of representation is in perfect congruity with the notions entertained 
by the old mythologists respecting the character of the great father. They 
universally symbolized him by a bull, and considered him as the patron at 
once of destruction and of generation : for in their philosophy, which was 
built on the doctrine of a perpetual succession of similar worlds, to destroy 
was only to reproduce in a new shape. The tauriform Mithras is the same 
personage as the bull-man of the Zend-Avesta; who is described, as first 


1 Scld. de Dis Syr. Synt. i. c. 6. Compare Jer. xix. 5 with xxxii. 55. 
* Bryant’s Anal. vol. ii. p. 425, 426. 
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BOf> * "• appearing at the epoch of the creation, and as afterwards reappearing at 
the time of the deluge. His legend undeniably proves him to be Adam, 
viewed as again manifesting himself in the character of Noah: and this 
mixed being, the principal hero-god or great father of the Gentiles, is the 
divinity, who was so universally worshipped under the semblance of a bull 
gr ofa man with the head of a bull. 

Even in the American world, at thfe period of its first discovery by the 
Spaniards, the present symbol was not wholly unknown: for we are told 
by Cieza, that in some provinces of Peru the image of a sacred bull was 
highly venerated by the aboriginal inhabitants. This deity was doubtless 
brought with them by the primitive settlers of the country, when they emi¬ 
grated from the north-eastern regions of Asia. 1 

2. As the chief male divinity of the Gentiles was represented by a bull, 
so their principal female divinity was typified by a cow. 

Thus the Egyptians depicted Isis, as the Greeks painted Io who indeed 
was the same as Isis, with the horns of a cow on her head; and on this ac¬ 
count^ as we learn from Herodotus, they venerated cows beyond all other 
animals, as being the recognized hieroglyphic of their Magna Mater.* 
Thus the Phenicians represented Astartfe or Baaltis with the head and horns 
of a cow. 1 And thus the Greeks both supposed Diana to ride upon a 
bull, and sometimes ascribed to her the head of that animal. 4 Thus also 
the Indian Isi, who unites in her own person the three cognate great god¬ 
desses, is symbolized even to this day by a cow; which is occasionally repre¬ 
sented with three tails and the head of a woman, and which in that form is 
used as a domestic idol/ Thus again, as we have already seen, the Magna 
Mater of the Goths was a cow. And thus Ceridwen, the chief goddess of 

* Cieza c. 50. apud Purch. Pilg. b. ix. c. 10. p. 8 79- * Herod. Hitt. lib. ii. c. 41. 

1 Sanction, apud Euseb. Frapp. Evan. lib. i. c. 10. Tobit accordingly complains, that the 
idolatrous tribes of Israel sacrificed to the cow-goddess Baal. Tob. i. 5. Baal, like all the 
chief deities of the Gentiles, was androgynous. Hence, throughout the Greek translation of 
the lxx, the word occurs as frequently with the feminine as with the masculine article. See 
Selden. de Dis Syr. Synt. ii. c. 2. p. 167- 

4 Suid. Lex. Taurione. Porph. apud Ger. see Parkhurst’s Heb. Lex. p. 388. 

5 Moor’s Hind. Panth. p. 138,136, 141. 
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Druidical superstition, was attended by three cows, which jointly repre¬ 
sented her in her triple capacity: for this deity was evidently the same as 
the triple Isi of the Hindoos, the triple Diana of the Greeks, and the Trig* 
laf or triple Hecatfe of the Goths.' 

From Ceridwen venerated under the form of a heifer, the island, where 
her worship eminently prevailed, was called Mona or Ynys Mon, which 
signifies the island of the cmv. % Mon or Mena however equally denotes t%e 
Moon: and the sacred cow was called by the name of that planet, because 
ahe was the symbol of the Moon: but the word itself is ultimately no other 
than the feminine form of Menu ; and the patriarch, who bore that name, 
was esteemed the male genius of the Moon, because the lunette, which the 
horns of a cow so aptly represent, was the astronomical type of the diluvian 
ship Argba. 

II. Though the hieroglyphic of the lion has not perhaps acquired an equal 
degree of celebrity with that of the bull, we shall find it just as universally 
employed, and in point of application employed in the very same manner: 
for those identical mythologic characters, which are attended or represented 
by animals of the bovine species, are also attended or represented by 
lions. 

1. Among the Hindoos, Siva is clad in the skin of a lion; and Vishnou 
assumes the form of that beast in order to destroy a blaspheming tyrant* 
Among the Greeks^ Hercules was similarly clad in a lion’s skin: while Bac¬ 
chus was believed to manifest himself in the semblance of a lion, and was 
feigned in that shape to have torn asunder a giant in the wars of the gods. 4 
It was the same superstition, which prompted Croesus to dedicate a golden 
lion to the Delphic Apollo ;* and which led the ancient Orphic mystagogue 
to ascribe the head of a lion to that primeval character, whom he called 
Hercules or Cronus , and to whom he attributed the production of the 
World from chaos. 6 It was the same superstition also, which induced tbd 

* Davies's Mythol. of Brit. Druid, p. 177 . * Ibid. 

* Moor’s Hind. Panth. plate 17. and p. 146. Maurice's Hist, of Hind. vol. ii. p. 25. 

4 Eurip. Baccb. ver. 1017. Hor. Od. lib. ii. od. 19 . ver. 21—24. 

* Herod. Hist. lib. i. c. 50. 

- • » 

* Athenag. Ltgat. p. 65. 
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mnk «• Egyptians to consecrate a lion to Vulcan or Phtha, to worship that animal 
in a peculiar manner at the city of Leopolis, and to esteem him the symbol 
of Horus or the younger Osiris. 1 And it was the same superstition, equally 
operating in countries widely separated from each other, which taught the 
Persians to represent Mithras with the head of a lion as well as with that of 
a bull; the Assyrians and Hindoos, to depict the solar Adad and Surya as a 
man riding on the back of a lion; the ancient Arabs, to venerate Yaghuth 
under the form of a lion; the Celtic Druids, to consider a lion as a fit type 
of their god Hu; and the Mexicans of Tabasco, to worship the image of a 
lion as a present and potent divinity/ 

2. In strict analogy to the mode of representing the great mother by a 
cow, while the great father is symbolized by a bull, we find the principal, 
goddess, no less than the principal god, of Paganism, connected with the 
lion. 

A female deity of the Syrians of Hierapolis, whom Lucian calls Juno, 
was represented sitting upon lions: Cybelfe, or the universal mother of the 
hero-gods, who was equally worshipped in Phrygia, Greece, and Italy, 
rode in a chariot drawn by lions: one of the three beads of Diana or Hecat& 
was a lion; and in her temple at Olympia there was a winged figure, the 
right side of which resembled a panther, and the left a lion: the Atargatis 
of the Assyrians, who was venerated in conjunction with Adad, was seated 
on a throne supported by lions, in the very manner (as Macrobius justly 
remarks) that the Phrygians depicted Cybelfc: and the Hindoo Parvati, in 
her character of Durga (the Derceto and Atargatis of Palestine and 
Assyria), appears riding on a lion, the gift of her mountain-sire Himalaya. 1 

Since then we may safely conclude that the great mother was symbolized 

* jElian. de animal, lib. xii. c. 7. Plutarch. Sympos. lib. iv. quest. 5. Horapoll. Hierog. 
lib. i. S 71. 

* Montfauc. Ant. Expl. vol. ii. p. 368 , 369. Parkhurst’s Heb. Lex. p. 393. Maurice’s 
Hist, of Hind. vol. i. p. 274. plate of Zodiac. Hyde de rel. vet. Pers. c. v. p. 132. Sale’s 
Prelim. Disc, to Koran, sect. i. p. 19* Davies’s Mythol. of Brit. Druid, p. 116 ,364. Cerem. 
and relig. cust. vol. iii. p. 167 . 

* Lucian, de dea Syr. vol. ii. p. 901. Macrob. Saturn, lib. i. c. 23. Orph. Argon, vcr. 

373 _ 377 . Pier. Hierog. p. 11. Orph. Hymn. xxvi. ver. 3. Moor’s Hind. Panth. p. 153. 
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by r lioness, as well as by ft cow; we may, I think, venture analogically to 
suppose, that those kindred hieroglyphics, -the Chimera and the Sphinx 
(evidently borrowed by the Greeks from the theology of Egypt), were in 
reality representations of the chief goddess of the Gentiles. Chimera was a 
female Cerberus, for she is said to have had three heads; one of a lion, one 
of a she-goat, and one of a serpent. 1 Cerberus however is declared by 
Porphyry to be a type of the triple solar god: and he uses language in 
speaking of him, which exactly corresponds with that employed by the 
Brahmens in describing the nature of their triple solar deity, Brahma* 
Vishnou-Siva.* If the three-headed Cerberus then be a symbol of the great 
father; we may reasonably infer, that the three-headed Chimera was a 
symbol of the great mother. Sphinx is described by Hesiod as being the 
daughter of Chimera, a circumstance which sufficiently proves their near 
connection with each other. She was likewise triformed, blending together 
in one figure a lion, a virgin, and a bird. 1 * This in fact was but a variation 
of the other hieroglyphic; the Sphinx and the Chimera equally represented 
the Magna Mater. 

III. The third sacred animal, which I proposed to notice, was the eagle: 
and we shall again have reason to observe the characteristic of universality 
in the worship of this bird. 

1. The Vishnou of the Hindoos rides upon the shoulders of Garuda, a 
being compounded of a man and an eagle. 4 5 The Jupiter of the Chinese is 
the perfect counterpart of the Garuda of the Hindoos, uniting the head of 
an eagle to the body of a man. 1 The Nesr of the ancient Arabs is said to 
have been worshipped under the form of an eagle. 6 The Nesroch of the 
Assyrians has been thought by some to have been also represented by the 
same bird. 7 The Mithras of the Persians bad the wings of an eagle; and 

1 Hesiod. Theog. ver. 319—324. 

* Porph. apud Euseb. Prep. Evan, lib. iii. See also Macrob. Saturn, lib. i. c. 20 . 

* Hesiod. Theog. ver. 326. 

4 Moor’s Hind. Pantb. p. 343. 

5 Lord Macartney’s Embass. to China, vol. iii. p. 120 . 8 vo edit* 

* Sale’s Prelim. Disc. sect. i. p. 19* 

7 Beyer. Addit. ia Seld. de dis Syr. Synt. ii. c. 10 . p. 325. 
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the eagle itself was consecrated by his votaries from the most remote 
antiquity.* The classical Jupiter was not only attended by an eagle, but 
was likewise himself feigned to have assumed the shape of one.* The British 
Hu again was symbolized by an eagle. 1 And that same bird entered also 
into the composition both of the Gothic Rodigast, of the Celtic Dolichenius, 
and of the Chinese Lui-Shin. 4 

Such an application of the hieroglyphic will sufficiently account for the 
high veneration in which it was held, and for the frequency of its occurrence 
in the temples of the pagans. The Thebans of upper Egypt worshipped an 
eagle, as a royal bird, worthy of Jupiter.* In the temple of the Delphic 
Apollo there were two golden eagles. 6 Over the door of the temple of the 
Sun, both at Palmyra and at Balbec, the figure of a large eagle may still be 
observed. 7 The eagle was likewise accounted sacred by the Mexicans, -and 
is said to have been their national banner.* And, among the Tensas of the 
Mfesisippi, two eagles with extended wings appear in the temple of their 
solar deity.* 

2. I am not able to produce many instances of the female eagle being 
venerated as a symbol of the great mother: such however does appear to 
have been sometimes the case. Juno or Isis was worshipped in a city of 
the Thebais under the form of a vulture, which is a bird of the same family 
as the eagle: 10 an eagle entered into the shape of the Sphinx: and the 
Gryphin, which was deemed sacred to the Sun, and which is nearly allied 
both to the Sphinx and the Chimera, united the head and wings of an eagle 
to the body of a lion. 

IV. The preceding account of the universal veneration, in which the bull, 
the lion, and the eagle, have ever been held by the Gentiles, is in itself suf- 


* Montfauc. Ant. vol. ii. p. 368 . Xenoph. Cyrop. lib. vii. p. 300. 

* Nonni Dionys. lib. vii, xxv. Ovid. Metam. lib. x. ver. 156—158. 

3 Davies's Mytliol. p. 119 . 

4 Banicr’s Mytbol. vol. iii. p. 331. vol. ii. p. 219* Embats. to Chin* vol* iii. p* 119# 120. 

5 Diod. Bibl. lib. i. p. 78 . 4 Pier. Hierog. lib. xix* 

7 Uifiv. Hist. vol. ii. p. 2 75, 266 , 268 . 

* Purch. Pilg. b. viii. c. 10 . p. 790, 791. c. 11 . p. 797- 

9 Cerem. and relig. cust. vol. iii. p. 86. 10 Univ. Hist vol. i. p* 483* 
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ficient to point out the import of those hieroglyphics: the male of each' CBA '- TI - 
animal is evidently the symbol of their principal masculine divinity, whom they 
adored under the character of the great father; while the female represents 
their principal female deity, whom they worshipped as the great mother of 
all things. Agreeably to this obvious conclusion we shall find, that, what* 
ever was deemed characteristic of the gods, was likewise arbitrarily made 
characteristic of their animal representatives. 

1. Thus the great father was astronomically the Sun. Hence the Egyp¬ 
tians of Heliopolis worshipped the bull Netos, and those of Hcrraunthis the 
bull Pads; each esteeming their tauric god a lively and express image of 
the solar deity. 1 Hence also they, in common with the Hindoos, the Chal¬ 
deans, the Persians, and the Celts, considered the lion as equally a symbol 
of the Sun.* And hence, as we have already seen, the eagle was universally 
thought sacred to the regent of the day. 

The great father however in his human capacity was certainly the 
patriarch Adam, viewed as reappearing in the person of the patriarch Noah. 

Hence the bull Apis or Mneuis, which was the same mystic animal as that 
otherwise called Netos or Pads, was esteemed the living image of Osiris: 
and so intimate was the connection between them, that the soul of the God 
was believed to migrate into each of his successive bestial representatives. 

Hence, in perfect accordance with this notion, as Osiris is said to have been 
inclosed in an ark and set afloat on the Nile; so his tauric symbol, when 
solemnly invested with the honours of deity, was similarly placed in a boat, 
and conveyed by water to the city of Memphis, after having been previously 
fed by the priests duriug the space of forty days, which was the precise 
period of the increase of the deluge.’ Hence, agreeably to this rite, the bull 
Apis, notwithstanding his being a type of the Sun, appears in the Bembine 
table sailing in a ship. And hence, in perfect accordance with such specu¬ 
lations, the Egyptians were wont to depict the Sun himself of which the 

1 Mac rob. Saturn. lib. i. c. 21. p. 212. 

* Plut. Sympos. lib. iv. quant. 5. Horapoll. Hierog. lib. i. f 71* A&lian. de animal* lib. 
xii. c. 7* Pier. Hierog. p. 1. 

* Plut. de laid. p. 362, 366,368* Diod. Bibl. lib. i. p* 76. Gen. tu. 12 , 17* 
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■ook it. bull was the allowed emblem, floating in a mysterious vessel on the surface 
of the ocean. 

The personage, whom they meant thus to describe, was evidently Noah: 
and the navigator bull was no otherwise a symbol of the Sun, than as the 
Sun itself was the astronomical type of the diluvian hero-god. Hence, as 
in the case of Vishnou, that very deity, who assumes the form of a lion, 
appears also floating on the waters of the mighty deep; and, as in the case 
of Bacchus, is inclosed in an ark, and committed to the mercy of the winds 
and waves. And hence the Assyrian Nesroch, who was worshipped under 
the form of an eagle, is said likewise to have been exhibited to his votaries 
in an ark or ship. 1 

2. Much the same remarks apply to the female symbolical animals. 

The great mother was at once the Earth, the Moon, and the Ship of the 
deluge: and these various characters most curiously mix with each other, as 
they unite together in the composition of one triple imaginary female, 
v Thus, as we have already seen, the ship Argha or Argo, though palpably 
the Ark because it is said to have floated on the waters of the deluge, is yet 
considered as an image of the Earth with mount Meru rising in the centre. 
Thus conversely the Earth was feigned both by the Chaldfeans and the 
Hindoos to resemble a boat; and was thought in that shape to repose on 
the surface of the great deep, while the centrical holy mountain served it as 
a mast. 1 And thus, because the navicular lunette was made the astro* 
nomical symbol of the Ark mystically blended in point of character with 
the Earth, the ship Argo or Baris, within which Osiris was inclosed, was 
sometimes constructed in the shape of a crescent; and the god himself was 
* indifferently said to have entered into an ark and to have entered into the 
Moon. 

In strict analogy with this supposed mixed nature of the principal 
goddess, her representative the cow was at once a symbol of the Earth, the 
Moon, and the Ark. Apuleius expressly assures us, that that animal was 

1 Beyer. Addit. in Seld. de dis Syr. Synt. ii. c. 10. 

* Diod. Bibl. lib. ii. p. 117 , A Mat. Res. ?ol. iii. p. 133, 134. 
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the fruitful image of the all-productive Isis. 1 * * 4 Hence, whatever was attri¬ 
buted to Isis or the great mother, was also attributed to the cow. Thus, in 
the theology both of Egypt and Hindostan, the cow is declared to be a type 
of the Earth/ Thus likewise she is equally pronounced to be a symbol of 
the Moon, for which sbe was peculiarly qualified by the crescent-like con¬ 
formation of her horns: whence the Moon is said to have the countenance 
of a heifer and to ride in a chariot drawn by bulls; whence also the sacred 
cakes dedicated to the Moon were made in the form of an ox.* And thus 
she was called by the Syrians and Egyptians Theba, which properly signifies 
an ark * 

Nor was this name applied to tlie cow accidentally: there is sufficient 
proof that she received it from the circumstance of her being made an 
hieroglyphic of the Ship of the deluge. As I have already had occasion to 
observe, Osiris is indifferently said to have been inclosed in an ark, in the 
Moon, in the ship Baris or Argo which was shaped like a crescent, and in a 
wooden cow: it is evident therefore that the cow, the Moon, and the ark, 
all meant the same machine, within which he was compelled to enter by tbe 
rage of Typhon or the ocean, and in which his image was commemoratively 
set afloat on the waters of the Nile. Sometimes the cow Theba was feigned 
to be a nymph or goddess: and here her mythological history exactly 
accords with her navicular character. She is described as flourishing at the 
period of the deluge, and is sometimes feigned to have been tlie wife of 
Corybas and the mother of the Corybantes or Cabiri; who were esteemed 
the builders of the first ship, who were eight in number, and w ho are said to 
have once consecrated the relics of the ocean. She is also reported to have 
given her name to the Egyptian city of Thebes, which is yet declared to 
have likewise received its appellation from the sacred cow Theba: and we 
are further told, that Ogyges, in whose time there was a great inundation of 

1 Apul. Metaro. 1Tb. ix. p. 373. 

* Macrob. Saturn, lib. i. c. 19 . p. 204. Asiat. Res. vol. v. p. 254. 

1 Porph. de ant. nymph, p. 262 . Patisan. Baeot. p. 559* Ammian. MarcelL lib. xxii. p. 
257. Plin. Nau Hist. lib. viii. c. 46. Nonni Dionyt. lib. i. xliv. 

4 Txets. in Lycoph* vtr. 1206 . 
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■®° K u * the sea, was the first sovereign of that city. 1 Such legends require no ex¬ 
planation : the nymph Theba is clearly the same mythological character as 
Isis; who, although both the Earth and the Moon, was yet moreover both 
the mystic cow and the ship Baris or Argo. 

The theological speculations of the Hindoos are perfectly analogous to 
those of the Egyptians. They inform us, that their triple Devi is sym¬ 
bolized by a cow; and that she is at once the Earth, the Moon, and a Ship 
which floated on the surface of the deluge. Hence they teach us, that their 
great goddess, the Moon, and the sacred cow, were all equally produced 
from the waters of the ocean. Sometimes also they assert, that this cow was 
the daughter of the Sun : but the two tables are fully reconcileable with each 
other, according to the universally received principles of old mythology. 
The Ark, though the allegorical child of the sea, was equally the. mystic 
daughter of its architect Noah, who was astronomically venetated as the 
Sun: hence the very person, whom the Hindoos literally describe as having 
been preserved in an ark, is represented by them as being in his divine capa¬ 
city an emanation of the great solar deity.* 

The symbols of the lioness and the female eagle cannot, like the cow, he 
throughout discussed separately from the goddess which they represented; 
nor do they ever appear to have been brought into such general use as the 
last animal. Yet we may observe some traces of the-mode in which they 
were applied. The ancient gallies, which were constructed with the head of 
a bull, a lion, or an eagle, seem to point out to us in what light those hiero¬ 
glyphics were wont to be considered; for the naval, like the saered, archi¬ 
tecture the pagans partook largely of their religious speculations: and, if 
the body of an ox bears an almost exact resemblance to the hull of a ship, 
the wings of an eagle, when the head of that bird adorned the prow of a 
vessel, might aptly be thought to shadow out the sails. This at least is 
certain, that another bird, the hen, united with a monstrous horse, and thus 
producing the fabulous hippogriff, was a form of the British Ceridwen; 

* Diod. BibL lib. i. p. 76. lib.* v. p. 323. Tsets. in Lycoph. ver. 1205. Varr. dc re rust, 
lib. iii. c. 1. Sauchon. apud Euseb. Prep. Erau. lib. i. c. 10. 

* Moor's Hind. Plinth, p. 10,21,22,29, 33, 138,183, 139. Asia*. Res. vok i. p. 240. 
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whoy. like the Indian Parvati, is said to have once floated on the sea in the «“*• **• 
shape of a ship. 1 

It is however in my power to prodace a more direct mythological proof 
of the lion being actually employed to represent the mysterious diluvian 
vessel Argha. On the upper part of a Sanscrit roll brought from Bengal by 
Lady Chambers, there is a delineation of the god Siva floating in his sacred 
ship on the waters of the deluge, which exactly accords with the legend pre¬ 
served in the Puranas. That Siva is the person intended, is evident from 
his well-known concomitant the trident, no less than from his being ex¬ 
hibited as sailing in a ship over the ocean. Now this ship, which is clearly 
the Argha, is composed of two lions united together by the hinder quarters; so 
that the vessel, which they thus jointly form, is ornamented with the bead of a 
lion both at - its stem and its stem.* The present curious picture then 
serves to prove, that the ship Argha was occasionally symbolised by a lion: 
and, in addition to this, it may likewise explain a mode of representation, 
which occurs very frequently in the Indian paintings of Siva. That god, 
attended by his consort Parvati, is often delineated sitting on the skin of a 
lion, just as Brahma and Vishnou are placed on the aquatic lotos.* From 
the Sanscrit picture we may infer, that by the skin of the lion, no less than 
by the lotos, we are to understand the ship Argha. 

V. Such, so far as I can judge, is the application and import of the three 
symbols of the bull, the lion, and the eagle, as they were used by the 
Gentiles in perhaps every quarter of the globe: it may be curious to inquire, 
whence, in the first instance, they may be supposed to have originated. 

That they are of a wholly arbitrary nature, it is almost superfluous to 
remark: hence their universal adoption can only have proceeded from some 
common source ; for it is incredible, that the very same hieroglyphics could 
accidentally have been employed to denote the very same objects in all parts 
of the world. Now the only common source, from which they can be 
deduced with any reasonable degree of probability, is that primeval society; 
which, during a certain period after the deluge and previous to the dis- 

1 Davies’* Mythol. of Brit. Druids, p. 589—6l7» 

* Orient. Collect, voh if. numb. ii. p. 183. 

* Sec Moor’s Hind. Panth. plate 17> 18* 
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ito«K n. persion, comprehended within its bosom the whole of mankind. This heing 
the case, the peculiar veneration of the bull, the lion, and the eagle, which 
has just been considered, cannot be ascribed to a more recent epoch than the 
building of the tower of Babel: because never since that time have the 
children of Noah been united together in a single community. Here there¬ 
fore the question will arise, from what source the leaders of that primitive - 
universal society may rationally be supposed to have borrowed symbols, 
which in themselves are altogether arbitrary. 

It is obvious, that, for the first idolatrous application of these hierogly¬ 
phics, we have been brought to a very early period even of what are usually 
called the patriarchal ages. For, if we adopt the chronological computation 
of the Hebrew Pentateuch which makes Noah survive the dispersion from 
Babel, "we have been brought to the very life-time of the second great father 
of mankind: or, if we prefer that of the Samaritan Pentateuch which with a 
greater shew of probability would ascribe the building of the tower to a 
more recent epoch, wc have still been brought to those days, which imme¬ 
diately succeeded the death of Noah, and during which many must have 
been alive who had actually conversed with him.' If then we find the self¬ 
same hieroglyphics employed in the early unadulterated worship of the true 
God; it seems only natural to conjecture, that the first idolaters borrowed 
them from the pure religion of Adam and Noah, and employed them when 
borrowed in the corrupt system which originated with the ambitious founders 
of Babel. This supposition is in itself probable a prion: let us examine, 
whether it can be established by any arguments a posteriori. 

1. We are told by the sacred historian, that, when the first pair were ex¬ 
pelled from Paradise, God placed, on the eastern side of the garden, certain 
beings called Cherubim , to preserve the way to the tree of life. 

The particular form of these beings is not specified by Moses himself: but 
it is evident, that the Israelites at the time of the Exodus were well ac¬ 
quainted with it; for we find, that, when the workmen were ordered to 
make Cherubim for the tabernacle, no directions were given them as to the 

* The different chronological computations of the early postdiluvian ages will be discussed 
at large hereafter, book vi. c. 2. f V. 
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shape of the sacred hieroglyphics, and yet they had not any occasion to 
make the least inquiry respecting it. But, though Moses is silent on this 
point, Ezekiel has provided us with a very minute and ample description of 
the Cherubic emblems. From him we learn, that the Cherubim were not 
winged boys, as the licence of painters often idly represents them; but that 
they were creatures, furnished indeed with wings, yet each compounded of a 
man, a bull, a lion, and an eagle. 

So far he is explicit: with respect to other particulars, they must be 
gathered by induction. 

Were an artist employed to depict a Cherub from the description of 
Ezekiel, he would first wish to learn which of the four forms predominated 
in the compound symbol. He would know indeed, that each hieroglyphic 
had four, heads, four wings, feet like the feet*of an ox, and hands resembling 
die hands of a man; but he would still find it necessary to inquire, with 
what body these different parts were to be combined. Now, if I mistake 
not, the prophet himself will tacitly furnish him with the very information 
which he requires, by presenting us with two distinct paintings of a Cherub 
as viewed under different aspects. In one place, Ezekiel tells us, that a 
Cherub had in general the likeness of a mao, though three animal heads 
were joined to his human bead:' in another place, he pot obscurely 
intimates, that the predominating form of the symbol was that of a bull. 
This last particular I gather in the following manner. In his first descrip¬ 
tion of the Cherubim, he says, that each of them had four feces; that of a 
man, that of a lion, that of an ox, and that of an eagle.* In his second de¬ 
scription be similarly informs us, that each had four faces: but he then 
adds, that they were those of a Cherub, of a man, of an eagle, and of a 
lion.’ By comparing the two passages together it appears, that, in the 
phraseology of Ezekiel, the head of a Cherub , and the head of an ox, are 
synonymous terms. This has frequently been remarked: and hence it has 
been inferred by some, that the word Cherub does itself properly denote an 
ox. The inference is not devoid of plausibility: without however pledging 
ourselves to adopt it, we may at least venture to say, that the prophet would 


‘ Esek. i. *. 


* Eaek. i. 10. 


* Esek. x. 14. 
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bqchch. scarcely have called the head of the ox by way of eminence the head of a 
Cherub , unless the form of the ox so greatly predominated in the compound 
form of the Cherub as to warrant the entire Cherub being familiarly styled 
an ox. Had the lion, or the man, or the eagle, predominated; the head of 
the ox could not have been emphatically denominated the head of a Cherub. 
The whole Cherub must have especially resembled an ox; otherwise such a 
mode of . speaking would have been plainly improper. Yet; as we have 
seen, the prophet likewise intimates, that the general aspect of the Che¬ 
rubim was that of a man. Here then we have an apparent contradiction; 
but it is a contradiction, which is only apparent The form of a Cherub 
was, I apprehend, thus compounded. To the body of an ox was joined die 
body of a man; and the human body was surmounted by the four heads of 
a man, a bull (emphatically called a Cherub ), a lion, and an eagle. Each 
of the bodies was furnished with a pair of wings: and under that pair, 
which was attached to a human body, appeared of course, when the wings 
were not extended for flight, the hands of a man. The whole figure in 
short bore a considerable resemblance to that of the fabulous Centaur; 
differing from it chiefly, in its being provided with four heads, four wings, 
and eyes without number. Now, supposing such to have been the shape of 
a Cherub, we shall find no contradiction in the two apparently different 
inferences which may be drawn from the language of Ezekiel. When an' 
hieroglyphic of this description was viewed in the front, the body of the ox 
would be hidden, and the human body branching out into four heads and 
supported by the legs and feet of a bull would alone be visible: but, when 
it was viewed laterally, the larger body of the ox would be by far the most 
conspicuous object, though the smaller humau body would still be seen. 
Hence, just according to the aspect under which the Cherub was beheld, 
the form of the man or the form of the bull would predominate: and hence. 
Ezekiel, without any contradiction, both tells us that it had a general re¬ 
semblance to a man, and uses the word Cherub as if synonymous with an 
ox' 

So remarkable an appearance, as that of the Cherubim when they were 


* See Plate If. Fig. 6, J. 
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first exhibited before the garden of Paradise^ could not be easily forgotten, *■***> 
even supposing that their manifestation was only of a temporary nature: but, 
so far as I can judge, we have every reason to believe that it was not merely 
temporary. The common notion, diet they were little better than a sort of 
terrific scare-crows employed to prevent mankind from approaching to the 
tree of life, seems to me to be no less childish than irreconcileable with other 
parts of Scripture. Under the Levitical economy, which was a republic** 
tion of ancient Patriarchism adapted to the peculiar circumstances of the 
children of Israel, the Cherubic symbols were placed in the adytum of the 
tabernacle and afterwards in the corresponding sanctuary of the temple. 
Whatever they may have been designed to represent, they were dearly re¬ 
ligious hieroglyphics of some description or another: arguing therefore from 
'analogy, we may reasonably infer, that, such as their use and import was 
under the Law, such also it was under the dispensation of primitive Pairs* 
archism. And this inference will be little less than demonstrated to be joj^ 
if we attend to the remarkable language employed by Moses in describing 
the Paradisiacal Cherubim. Our translation simply and imperfectly says, 
that Cod placed the Cherubim eastward of the garden: but the force of An 
original Hebrew is, that he placed them in a tabernacle. The Cherubim 
then of Paradise, and the Cherubim of the Levitical economy, were alike 
placed in a sacred tabernacle: and, since in each case both the emblems 
and the position were the very same, the obvious presumption 14 that tbs 
design and purport was in each case the same also. Such a conclusion is 
confirmed by another particular, which Moses carefully specifies, and whidk 
must by no means be passed over in silence. He tells us, that, with these 
Paradisiacal Cherubim which were placed in a tabernacle, there appeared 
likewise, what our translators render, a flaming sword which turned e$ety 
•way; but what, I apprehend, may more properly be understood to mean a 
bright blaze of lackering fare. Now an exactly similar manifestation of 
anient glory was visible between the Cherubim of the Mosaics! dispensa¬ 
tion. By this was indicated the presence of Jehovah: and the name, which 
it usually bears, is that of the Shechinah ; a word of the same origin as that, 
which the Hehrew legislator employs to describe the tabernacling (if I may 
so' speak) of the Paradisiacal Cherubim. When th$ preceding coincidences 
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,0 ® K “• therefore are duly weighed, we can scarcely, I think, doubt, that the bright 
blaze, which appeared with the Cherubim of Eden, was no other than that 
fiery symbol of the divine presence, which the Rabbins have denominated 
the Shechinah. Thus we find, that, as the Hebrew church in the wilderness 
had the Cherubic symbols, placed in a tabernacle,' and surmounted by a 
preternatural blaze of glory: so the patriarchal church, at its earliest com* 
mencement, had the very same symbols, placed in the very same manner, 
and illuminated by the very same fiery apparition. Such being the case, it 
is almost impossible to avoid concluding, that their use and intent under one 
dispensation exactly corresponded with their use and intent under the other 
dispensation. 1 

What that precise use may be, it is foreign to my present purpose to 
inquire: but I think, that the Levitical ordinance respecting the adytum of 
the tabernacle will explain what is meant by the assertion, that the tent- 
dwelling Cherubim and the blaze of burning glory were placed before the 
garden to keep the way of the tree of life. We are told, that the Cherubim 
under the Law, similarly illuminated by the fiery token of the divine pre¬ 
sence, were stationed in the Holy of holies; and that no one was permitted 
to enter into that peculiarly sacred place, except the high-priest, and he 
only once in the course of every year. We are further told by the great 
apostle of the Gentiles, that the high-priest was a type of the Messiah, and 
that his annual entrance into the otherwise inaccessible Holy of holies re¬ 
presented the entrance of Christ into heaven. We may also collect from 
the ordinary phraseology of Scripture, that Paradise itself was a symbol of 
heaven; and consequently, since the sacred adytum was likewise a Symbol 
of heaven, we may be sure, that the Holy of holies was in the first instance 
an. express and studied representation of Paradise. Now from these pre¬ 
mises we seem compelled to infer, that the exclusion of the people at large 
from the most holy place shadowed out the exclusion of our first parents 
and all their posterity from the garden of Eden; that the Cherubic blaze of 
gloiy, equally and with the very same allusion, precluded any entrance in 

* The Targums both of Jerusalem and of Jonathan suppose, that the gloiy of God dwelt be¬ 
tween the two Cherubim at the gate of Eden, just as it rested upon the two Cherubim in the 
tabernacle. 
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both cases; and that the import of what Moses says resjiecting the Para- **• 
disiacal Cherubim, as elucidated by the ordinances of the Levitical economy 
and as authoritatively explained by St Paul, is this: that lost mankind can 
have no access to the forfeited tree of life, but must for ever remain ex¬ 
cluded from the spiritual Paradise by the fiery indignation of Jehovah, 
unless a divine redeemer shall be pleased to recover their privileges, and to 
open for them a way to happiness and immortality. Accordingly, as the 
first book of Scripture represents the children of Adam as shut out from the 
tree of life; so die last exhibits them, at its triumphant conclusion, as having 
free access to the same mystic plant, through the prevailing merits and 
potent intercession of their great high-priest. 

8 . If then the Cherubim of Paradise stood in a similar relation to the 
antediluvian patriarchal church, as the Cherubim of the Levitical economy 
did to the Hebrew church, we may naturally, perhaps necessarily, conclude, 
that their abode in the tabernacle before Paradise was not of a mere tem¬ 
porary nature, but that they there remained surmounted by the divine glory 
to the very time of the deluge. Corruption in the antediluvian world would 
produce much the same effects, as it did in the postdiluvian. We read, that 
a very early separation took place between the children of Cain and those of 
Seth, the representative of the righteous Abel: and we further read, that, in 
the course of the rapid progress of irreligion, the church of pure worshippers 
was more and more diminished, until at length it comprehended only the 
members of a single family. Under such circumstances, the sincere church 
of the antediluvian world in the line of Seth would bear a striking re¬ 
semblance to the separated Hebrew church of the postdiluvian world in die 
line first of Sbem and afterwards of Abraham. That primitive patriarchal 
church, which ended in Noah and his family, or which (to speak more pro¬ 
perly) was continued by them, would doubtless, if I be right in my view of 
the Paradisiacal Cherubim, remain in the land of Eden and in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of those holy symbols, until the deluge catne and destroyed the 
old world; just as the rallying point of the church of Israel was the tabernacle 
in the wilderness, and the temple, that stationary copy of the tabernacle, 
in mount Zion. Accordingly, the ancient oriental tradition is, that the flood 
found Noah ready to embark in the neighbourhood of the sacred mountain, 

Pag. Idol. vol. i. 3 H 
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where his direct forefathers had never ceased to dwell from the very time of 
the expulsion out of Paradise. 1 And, in exact consonance with this tradition, 
iwe are informed by Moses, that Cain indeed went o*f from the presence of 
tlie Lord, his presence (I apprehend) as manifested between the Cherubim; 
and, quitting the territory of Eden, dwelt in the land of Nod: while we are 
thence necessarily left to conclude, both that the presence of the Lord was 
specially manifested in Eden; and that Adam, and after him Seth, never 
removed out of that country. 

3 . Thus, on the one hand, Noah and his family must' have been well 
acquainted both with the form of the Cherubim and with their use in the 
religious service of the antediluvian church: and, on the other hand, either 
in the life-time of that patriarch, or in the age immediately subsequent to 
his death, that system of idolatry, which has diffused itself with so much 
uniformity over the face, of the whole earth, must have commenced in the 
postdiluvian world about the era of the building of Babel. The knowledge 
therefore of the Cherubic symbols has been brought down chronologically 
to the rise of pagan mythology after die flood. Now the Cherubim were 
used in the worship of the true God; and they united in one compound 
hieroglyphic the forms of a man, a bull, a lion, and an eagle. Hence, when 
idolatry sprang up among those who must have been acquainted with the 
figure of the Cherubim; the presumption is, that they would employ in the 
worship of their demon-gods the very same emblems, which had been ren¬ 
dered venerable by long consecration to the service of the true God. 

With this presumption the fact perfectly accords. In every quarter of 
the world the bull, the lion, the eagle, and the man, have been accounted 
sacred symbols. This uniform veneration of them must have proceeded 
from a common origin. That common origin can only be found in a period, 
when all mankind formed a single society. The existence of that single 
society cannot be placed later than the building of the tower. Con¬ 
sequently, the first veneration of those symbols cannot be ascribed to a more 
recent age than that of Nimrod. But in that age, which was marked by the 

* Fabric. Cod. Pseudepig. vol. i. p. 241. Thus also die Hindoos represent Menu-Satyavrata 
or Noah as living in the very same country as that, where they place the garden of Paradise 
and Menu-Swayambhuva or Adam. 
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commencement of a mythological system that was afterwards carried into «***• yu 
every region of the earth by them of the dispersion, the form of the Cherubic 
hieroglyphics must have been well known. Since then genuine Patri- 
archistn and the rise of idolatry thus chronologically meet together; since 
the latter seems evidently to have been a perverse depravation of the 
former; since the three animal figures, which entered into die compound 
shape of the Cherubim, are the very three animal figures, which have been 
universally venerated by the Gentiles from the most remote antiquity: I see 
not how we can reasonably avoid the obvious conclusion, that, in whatever 
manner the pagans applied the symbols of the bull, the lion, and the eagle, 
they were borrowed in the first instance from those animals as combined 
together in the form of the Cherubim. 

VI. To this general argument may be added some others, all of which 
tend to establish the same opinion. 

In the Cherubim the figures of the lion, the bull, the man, and the eagle, 
were all conjoined, so as to make up one compound hieroglyphic. Thus 
likewise the Gentiles, though they frequently venerated those symbols 
separately from each other, almost as frequently revered monstrous com¬ 
binations, which exhibited various animals joined together in a single por¬ 
tentous form. Into these the bull, the lion, the eagle, and the man, are 
conspicuously introduced: and, notwithstanding the licentious fancy of the 
pagan mythologists has perpetually added other animals, the peculiar mode 
in which such combinations are made bears too striking a resemblance to 
the composition of the Cherubim to be purely the effect of accident The 
production of some of these gentile Cherubim, if I may be allowed so to 
express myself, will best enable the curious inquirer to estimate the weight 
of the present argument; more especially when the very peculiar connec¬ 
tion, in which they are occasionally placed, is likewise taken into consider¬ 
ation.' 

1 This tame argument it adduced by Mr. Parkhurtt with a view of eatabliahing the tame 
opinion; and I am indebted to him for several of the illustrations of it. See bit Heb. Lex. 
vox I think him perfectly right in the origin which he ascribes to the compound 

hieroglyphics of the pagans: but it it not equally easy to adopt his speculations respecting the 
symbolical import of the Cherubim themselves. I'o omit other objections to hit theory, it is 
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1 . The dog Cerberus had three heads; that of a lion, that of a dog, and 
that of a wolf: and his body terminated in the folds of an immense serpent. 
In the Greek mythology, he was given as an assistant to Pluto; in the 
Egyptian, he similarly placed neat' Serapis or the infernal Osiris: in 
both, be was described as inhabiting Hades or Tartarus. 1 We find an 
animal likewise of much the same nature in the Gothic Hell, which en¬ 
counters Odin during his fabled descent into the world of the departed.* 

Here we have one of the Cherubic symbols combined with three other 
bestial forms: and the monster thus produced is immediately connected 
with the great father, who unites in bis own person the characters of Adam 
and Noah ; and is placed in the infernal regions, which, as we have already 
seen, have a mixed reference to Paradise, the Ark, and the deluge. 

2 . Hecatfe or the infernal Diana is sometimes said to have had the heads 
of a horse, a dog, and a lion; sometimes those of a dog, a horse, and a 
woman; at other times, those of three women; and at others again, those of 
a dog, a bull, and a lion. 1 

Here also we may observe two or more of the Cherubic symbols variously 
combined: and here too we may observe the peculiar connection in which 
they stand. Hecatfe was the same as Proserpine or Isis: sbe was the 
female president of the infernal regions: and she at once represented the 
Earth with the mount of Paradise in its centre, the ship Argha floating on 
the waters of the deluge, and the tauric lunar crescent by which that ship 
was astronomically symbolized. 

3 . Osiris was sometimes typified simply by a bull; and sometimes de¬ 
picted under the compound form of a man with a bull’s head, or of a 


V«y difficult to believe;, that the Cherubim should have been descriptive images of the Trinity 
combined with the human nature of Christ, when God has so expressly prohibited all attempts 
to represent him by any material substance. But this subject will be resumed more at large 
hereafter. Book vi. c. 6. §11. 

1 Macrob. Saturn, lib. i. c. 20. Apollod. Bibl. lib. ii. c. 5. Moutfauc. Ant. yoI. ii. par. 
ii. p. 189* 

* Mallet’s North. Ant. vol. ii. p. 220. 

3 Orpb. Argon, ver. 973. Pier. Hierog. p. 48. jEneid. lib* iv. ver. 511. Porph. apud 
Ger. 
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serpent furnished either with the head of a bull or with that of a lion.* Of *"**> **• 
a similar nature was the form both of Moloch and Mithras: while in that 
of the Minotaur, by an inversion of the symbols, we behold a human head 
attached to the body of a bull. 

Here likewise the Cherubic symbols present themselves: and here again 
they occur in the same connection; for the infernal Osiris, or Mithras, or 
Moloch, or Minotaur, were all equally the Paradisiacal great father Adam 
reappearing in the diluvian great father Noah. 

4. Precisely in the same connection those symbols also present themselves 
in the old mythology of Persia, as exhibited to us in the Zend-Avesta. Two 
personages are described as successively appearing, the one at the com¬ 
mencement of the antediluvian, and the other of the postdiluvian, world: 
each of whom is styled the bull-man; and each of whom is said to have 
been compounded of a man, a bull, and a horse. These two are clearly 
Adam and Noah: and the mode of their combination seems to have been 
this ; a human body was joined to a bestial body, which had cloven feet, 
and which partly resembled an ox and partly a horse. It is not improbable 
likewise, that the figure had three heads; those of a bull, a horse, and a 
man. On the whole, such an hieroglyphic would bear a strong resemblance 
to what I conceive the form of the Cherubim to have been: and, since 
Adam was represented by it as well as Noah, it is reasonable to con¬ 
clude, that the shape thus ascribed to the first great father was borrowed 
from the compound symbols which were displayed before the garden of 
Paradise. 

5. The bull-man of the Zend-Avesta is evidently the Centaur of the clas¬ 
sical writers; which was similarly composed of a man, a horse, and a bull: 
that is to say, its figure was the body of a man united to that of a horse with 
the cloven feet and tail of an ox. Chiron is usually said to have been the 
son of Cronus or Saturn, who begot him in the shape of a horse: but. 

Cronus himself is emphatically called by Lycophron the Centaur, as being 
that ancient personage who was thus hieroglyphically represented.* Nor is 

* Kirch. Chin. Illust. p. 143. Mont. Ant. vol. ii. par. ii. p. 204. Bryant’* Anal. vol. ii. 
p. 432. 

* Lycoph. Castand. ver. 1203. 
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■<>•* w. this name bestowed upon him erroneously or casually: as the symbol was 
the very same as that of the Persian bull-man ; so Cronus united in his own 
person the characters of the two beings, who are said in the Zend-Avesta to 
have appeared successively under such a form at the commencement of 
each world. Cronus, as his legend plainly demonstrates, is both Adam 
and Noah; or rather, to express myself agreeably to the notions of the old 
mythologists, Adam reappearing by transmigration in the person of Noah. 

This ancient hero-god was sometimes represented by another compound 
figure, which still however bears a very close affinity to that of the Cherubim. 
According to the Orphic theology, from the primeval water and mud was 
produced a being, which to the body of a dragon added the head of a lion 
and the face of the god Cronus or Hercules. This being generated an egg 
of an immense size ,* which, being afterwards broken into two parts by its 
parent, was moulded into the heaven above and the earth beneath/ Such 
is the account given by Athenagoras ; but Damascius says, that this Orphic 
divinity was a dragon, which had the bestial heads of a bull and a lion and 
the human face of a god, and whose shoulders were furnished with the gol¬ 
den wings of a bird/ 

Here, with the addition of a dragon, we have nearly the exact form of 
the Cherubim: and, since we are explicitly told, that the symbol represented 
Cronus; we shall readily perceive, why that deity is said to have been born 
from mud and water, and why he is fabled to have produced an immense 
egg. Adam was literally formed out of the moist clay of the earth, and 
the diluvian Noah is mystically feigned to have been the child of the ocean 
or of the chaotic mixture: the egg symbolized at once the World and the 
Ark: and, agreeably to the different relations which he was supposed to 
bear to it, the great father was sometimes said to have been bom out of a 
floating egg, and sometimes himself to have produced one which compre¬ 
hended the rudiments of the Universe. 

6. Other parallel compounds ought all, I think, to be ascribed to the 
same origin; for the close analogy, which exists between them, proves, that 


1 Athenag. Legat. p. 6 5. 

* Daroas. de Princip. apud Cudworth’i Intell. Syst. b. i. c. 4. p. 298. 
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they have sprung from one source, and have been constructed under the CBAr * *'• 
prevalence of one idea. 

Chimera had the three heads of a lion, a goat, and a dragon. Sphinx, 
probably the Singh or winged lion of the Hindoos, had the head of a wo¬ 
man, the wings of a bird, and the claws and body of a lion. The sacred 
dragon of the Chinese is compounded of a bird, a wild-beast, and a serpent 
The German Rodigast bore the head of an ox upon his breast, and an eagle 
upon his bead. The Celtic Dolichenius* was depicted standing on a bull, 
beneath which an eagle was displayed. And the West-Indian Chemens or 
Zetnes had the body of a man, with a serpent wreathed round his legs; the 
head of a bird at his middle; the five heads of a lion, an eagle, a stag, a 
dog, and a serpent, on his shoulders; and in his right band the trident or 
navicular lunette with its central mast elevated on a pole, which is equally 
borne by the classical Neptune and the Indian Siva.* 

VII. The derivation of the bull, the lion, and the eagle, from the Che* 
rubic symbols of Paradise, will appear yet more explicitly, if we direct our 
attention to the mythology of Hindostan. 

Mount Meru, as we have already seen, is an evident transcript of the 
garden of Eden associated with the diluvian mount Ararat. Now in this 
very region, which geographically coincides with the high land of Caspar 
and Bokhara, the Brahmenical divines place all those three hieroglyphics. 

Through the mouths of the lion and the cow they bring two of the sacred 
rivers of Paradise: and, at the eastern passes, which lead to the Eden of 
their mythology, they station, in a manner which singularly corresponds 
with the Mosaical narrative, a being compounded of a man and an eagle 
whom they denominate Garuda. The office, which they assign to him, is 
that of a guard: and a special part of his employment is to resist the ap¬ 
proach of serpents. With these he is said to have engaged in a long and 
exterminating war, which originated in the jealousy of the serpent race. 

Garuda had espoused a beautiful woman: and the whole family of snakes took 
the alarm, fearing lest his progeny should bear as great an antipathy to 

1 The Tailgean of the old Irish, and the Telckm of the classical writers. 

• See Parkharst’s Heb. Lex. vox 3TD. 
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*°°“ u * them as he himself did. The man-eagle however destroyed them all, except 
one which he wore in triumph round his neck. It is almost superfluous to 
point out whence this legend has palpably been borrowed. Garuda is like¬ 
wise described as being the vehicle of the god Vishnou, who is feigned to 
be borne on his shoulders through the air, as the Hebrew poets represent 
Jehovah flying on the wings of the Cherubim. In other respects, the ac¬ 
counts, which are given of this fabled being, contain a double reference to 
Paradise and the deluge; just as Meru, where he is stationed, is at once 
the holy hill of Eden and mount Ararat. He is said to have been born from 
an egg: and he is depicted, sometimes supporting on his back a cup out of 
which springs the sacred aquatic lotos, and sometimes bearing Vishnou in 
the ship Argha. The egg, out of which he was produced, was laid by the 
all-prolific Diti or the great universal mother: and it was not until the 
end of five centuries that he sprang from it; when he instantly bore off 
the Amrita or water of immortality, which enabled him to liberate his th»n 
captive parent.' 

This legend, which requires as little elucidation as the preceding one, 
connects Garuda with the hieroglyphical Phenix and the Simorgh of Persian 
romance. The Phenix is said by Herodotus to have exactly resembled an 
eagle; and the stupendous Simorgh or Rokh is ever placed in the moun tains 
of Caf or the Indian Caucasus. Enough however has already been said 
respecting these symbols; which, like the griffin Garuda, have been borrowed 
from the aquilitie part of the Paradisiacal Cherubim/ I shall at present 
only observe, that, as they have been employed to shadow out the favourite 
pagan doctrine of a perpetual succession of similar worlds, so their special 
appearance at the commencement of each great revolving period has been 
taken from the first manifestation of the Cherubim at the beginning of the 
antediluvian world. 

VIII. The light, in which the Gentiles themselves evidently considered 
the Cherubim of the Levitical tabernacle, will afford another argument in 
favour of the present hypothesis. 

' Asiat. Res. vol. vi. p. 490 , 491 , 493, 513, 515. Moor’s Hind. Panth. p. 334,336, 337, 
340,341. 

* Vide supra book i. c. 2. § XI. 
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When the Israelites, during the administration of Eii, were engaged in VI * 

war with the Philistines, they vainly and superstitiously sent for the ark of 
the covenant to the lid of which were attached the Cherubim, imagining 
that the mere presence of the sacred symbols would be sufficient to ensure 
the victory over their enemies. The Philistines soon heard of their arrival; 
and not unnaturally, upon their own principles of hieroglyphical idolatry, 
forthwith concluded, that the compound forms of the Cherubim were those 
mighty gods who had inflicted so many plagues upon the Egyptians. Ani¬ 
mated however with all the characteristic intrepidity of their Scythic an¬ 
cestors, they ventured to join battle: and the result was the total rout 
of the Israelites with the capture of the ark and its attached symbols. The 
Cherubim having thus fallen info the bands of the Philistines, tliey placed 
them, together with the ark, in the temple of Dagon: but the maladies, 
with which they were supematurally troubled, produced a speedy restora¬ 
tion of the imagined gods of their enemies. 

Now, if I mistake not, the peculiar mode of their restoration will serve 
to point out the opinion, which indeed the Philistines could scarcely avoid 
e n t ert a inin g of the Cherubim when once they had beheld them. A sacred 
ark or ship was introduced conspicuously into the mysterious rites of the 
Gentiles, wheresoever idolatry had established itself: and the god of that 
ark was ordinarily typified by a bull, either in a simple form or compounded 
with other animals. To this mode of worship the Philistines, who were of 
the same Cuthic race as the Phenicians and the Shepherd-kings of Egypt, 
were familiarly accustomed. Hence, deeming the Israelites to be idolaters 
like themselves and like all other nations with which they were acquainted, 
they would obviously conclude, that the two Cherubim were the mixed 
tauric figures of the great father and the great mother, and that the ark on 
which they were placed was the sacred ship Argha or Argq^Witii such 
views, in what manner could they, according to their notions, more reve¬ 
rently or consistently return them to their own ministers, than by adopting 
the precise ceremonial with which the bull-god of Pbenicia was wont to be 
moved from place to place ? We learn from Sanchoniatbo, that the agri¬ 
cultural deity of that country, who was esteemed the greatest of gods, whose 
history proves him to be the same as Noah, and who was represented under 

Pag. Idol. vol. i. 3 I 
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mok ii. the figure of a bull or a bull-man, was drawn about to his different temples 
in a shrine or ark, which was placed in a waggon attached to a yoke of 
oxen. 1 This was the exact mode which the Philistines selected, when they 
' sent back the ark and the Cherubim to the Israelites. They placed them 
in a new cart drawn by two cows, on which no yoke had ever yet come; 
and thus, agreeably to the established method of removing the arkite bull- 
god, they reverently restored what they believed to be the representations of 
the tauric great father and great mother of their vanquished enemies.* 

IX. An argument of a parallel nature may be deduced from the conduct 
and policy of Jeroboam. When the ten tribes renounced their allegiance to 
the house of David, and made the son of Nebat their king, the new sove¬ 
reign was scarcely seated on the throne of Israel, when the Levitical ordi¬ 
nance, by which all the people were required at stated times to sacrifice in 
the temple of Jehovah at Jerusalem, excited his jealous apprehensions. He 
concluded, that, if this ordinance were still suffered to remain in force, his 
subjects, when their revolutionary fever had somewhat abated, would be led 
by their frequent visits to the ancient capital to repent of the step which 
they had taken, and thence to put to death the late object of their choice and 
turn again to his rival Rehoboam. With a view of preventing this appre¬ 
hended danger, he made, we' are told, by the advice of his counsellors, two 
calves of gold: and then, as if kindly desirous of relieving his people from 
unnecessary labour, It is too muchfor you , said* he, to go up to Jerusalem ; 
behold thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt. 
To the mode of worship thus established by Jeroboam, his successors in the 
kingdom adhered to the very last: and the policy, as a second cause, 
certainly appears to have had the desired effect of preventing the reunion of 
the two Hebrew kingdoms. 

1. The question then is, of what nature was the veneration paid to the 
two golden calves of Bethel and Dan ? It clearly differed, in some respect 
or other, from the worship of Baal, though the form of Baal himself was 
that of a bull or a bull-man: because we are more than once told, that. 


1 Sancton, apud Busch. Prep. Evan. lib. i. c. 10- 
* See 1 Sam. iv. v. vi. 
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although some of the kings of Israel abolished die rites of Baal, they never CRAP * Tl 
could be induced to relinquish the veneration of the calves, which is re¬ 
peatedly and emphatically styled the sin of Jeroboam who made Israel to 
sin. Now in what are we to suppose that the difference consisted ? The 
general context of the narrative, when compared with other parts of Scrip¬ 
ture, will satisfactorily answer the question. 

We find, that the two calves were set up expressly to supersede the 
periodical religious journeys of the Israelites to the temple at Jerusalemj 
and we also find, that the new worship, however depraved and perverted, 
was yet a studied imitation of the regular Mosaical service of Jehovah. 

The king consecrated priests, but they were of the lowest of die people;' 
because he either feared to trust the Levites, or because they refused to 
sanction his scheme. He likewise appointed a feast, similar to the feast 
that was in Judah: and, in his sacrifices, he copied the sacrifices of the 
temple. Unless indeed a considerable degree of resemblance had been 
preserved, the end would not have been attained : for the evident policy of' 
Jeroboam was to set up a rival ecclesiastical system, and to divert the peo¬ 
ple from resorting to Jerusalem by providing for them a similar institution at 
home which (he assured them) would equally answer every religious purpose. 

Such being the manifest state of the case, the two calves must have been 
decidedly analogous to something in the temple; otherwise the plan would 
have' been marred even in its very commencement, and the purpose of the 
monarch would have been self-defeated. Now in the sanctuary of the 
temple were placed the two Cherubim; whose figures, though compounded, 
partook most largely of the form of a bull. Hence, when the matter is con¬ 
sidered in all its bearings, we must, I think, almost inevitably conclude, 
that the two golden calves were copies of the two Cherubim. 

Had Jeroboam stopped at this point, he would indeed have been guilty 
of a most presumptuous schism, but he could not have been justly charged 
with idolatry. Some writers accordingly have strenuously maintained, that, 
what is emphatically called his sin, was not idolatry, but only a schisma- 
tical innovation profanely introduced on Machiavellian principles of state 
policy. This opinion however, so far as I can judge, is directly contradicted 
by the express language of • Scripture. Jeroboam positively declared, that 
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his two golden calves were the gods who had brought the Israelites oat of 
Egypt; and agreeably to such a declaration, he offered sacrifices to theaans 
real divinities.' The phraseology likewise of Hosea, when he speaks of 
them, necessarily implies, that they were considered in the light of deities, 
that they were worshipped as the heathen worshipped their false gods, and 
consequently that in their use they were to all intents and purposes mere 
idols.* Jeroboam therefore was not only guilty of a profane schism; but 
he also taught his subjects to adore the tauriform Cherubic symbols, as the 
very gods that delivered them out of the hand of Pharaoh. 

S. Yet this perversion of the hieroglyphics of the sanctuary was not a 
mere simple perversion. Jeroboam had been much in Egypt, and he had 
there observed the two sacred bulls venerated by the people of that country. 
He had doubtless also seen some of those compound figures; which, in the 
arrangement of their parts, bear so close a resemblance to the Cherubim. 
Thus instructed in the mystic lore of Paganism, he committed anew the 
very sin which seems to have been committed by the first authors of idolatry 
at Babel. He employed the Cherubic symbols as representations of tbe 
hero-gods; and, with a peculiar reference to the well-known superstition of 
Egypt, he pronounced the Cherubim to be the bulls Apis and Mneuis, de¬ 
clared them to be the deliverers of Israel from the tyranny of Pharaoh, and 
worshipped them with the same rites that Jehovah was worshipped with in 
the temple of Jerusalem. This then was the sin of Jeroboam: and its 
enormity was increased by the baseness of the motive which suggested it. 
He deliberately corrupted the very fountain of pure devotion : and led Jus 
people into an idolatry the more dangerous from its speciousneas, merely 
that he might secure his own regal authority and prevent them firom renew*’ 
ing their oaths of allegiance to the house of David. 

That these calves, though in the first instance copies of the Cherubim, 
were, in their use and application, designed to be images of the two sacred 
bulls which were the living representatives of Osiris and Isis, is both very natu¬ 
rally asserted by St. Jerome,’ and may be collected even from Scripture itr 

* 1 Kings xii. 28, 32. 

2 Hieron. Comment, in Hos. iv. 


* See Hosea viii. 3—6. xiii. 3. 
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self, Homo styles the idol* of Jeroboam the calves of Beih-Avcn; and CHAP - v,i 
immediately afterwards speaks of the high-places of the god Aven, whom be 
deaomtoates the sin of Israel. 1 Now we are told, that, when Jeroboam 
instituted the worship of the calves, he likewise made higb-places in which 
their priests might officiate.* The high-places therefore of the calves are 
the high-places of Aven; the temple of Aven is die temple of the calves; 
and Aven, the sin of Israel, is the same as at least one of the calves, which 
are also peculiarly described as being the sin of Israel. But the god, 
whose name by the Masoretic punctuation is pronounced Avert, is no other 
than the Egyptian deity Aun or On: for the very god, whose worship 
Hosea identifies with that of the calves, is he, of whom Potipherah is said 
to have been the priest; the two appellations, which our translators variously 
express Aven and On, consisting in the Hebrew of the self-same letters.* * 

On however or Aun was the Egyptian title of the Sun, whence the city of 
On was expressed by the Greeks Heliopolis; and the Sun was astronomi¬ 
cally the same as the tauric god Osiris: consequently On and Osiris are 
one deity. Hence it is evident, that the worship of Jeroboam’s calves being 
substantially the worship of On or Osiris, the calves themselves must have 
been venerated, agreeably to the just supposition of Jerome, as the repre¬ 
sentatives of Apis and Mneuis. The opinion, that the calves, though imita¬ 
tions of the Cherubim, were employed as instruments of an idolatry 
brought out of Egypt, is further confirmed by the account which is given 
of the matter in another part of Scripture. We are told by the author of 
the Chronicles, that Jeroboam not only set up two calves as objects of wor¬ 
ship, but likewise what our translators, following the conjectures of the 
Rabbins, have thought proper to call deoils.* The corresponding Hebrew 
word however simply signifies goats: and so, I think, it ought manifestly 
to have been here rendered. The goats then, which were venerated along 
with the calves, serve to shew, with what superadded theological notions 
the calves themselves were worshipped. Among the Egyptians, and thence 

* Ho*. x. 5—8. * 1 Kings xii. SO, SI, 32. 

* Comp. Hot. x. 5,8. with Gen. xli. 45, 50. xWi. 20. and Esek. xx. If. 

* 2 Cbron. xi. 15. 
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800K "* among the Greeks, a goat or a goat-man was the figure of the god Pan or 
Mendes. When Jeroboam therefore perverted the Cherubim to the venera¬ 
tion of Apis and Mneuis, he associated with his calves another Egyptian 
deity, who was worshipped under the form of a goat. It may be observed, 
that this last animal enters into the composition of the fabulous Chimera; 
which, like the Sphinx, 1 have already considered as an hieroglyphic of the 
great universal mother.* 

1 There is reason to believe, that the Israelites in the wilderness adored the dog-star or the 
canine Anubis, who was the same person as Saturn or Chiun or Remphan. The Israelitish 
sculptures, we are told, at Kibroth Hataavah in the neighbourhood of Sinai remarkably 
abound in hieroglyphics of the dog-star, represented as a human figure with a dog’s head. 
See Hales’s Chronol. vol. ii. p. 451. 





CHAPTER VII. 


On the origin and import of the worship of the serpent. 


o part of ancient mythology is more curious, though, in some respects*, 
more intricate and perplexed, than the worship of the serpent Nearly* 
allied to that of the Cherubic symbols, it rivals it in point of universality,, 
and closely resembles it in point of application. There is however a cer¬ 
tain degree of confusion in the subject, as it presents itself to us in the. 
theology of the Gentiles, owing to the various and even opposite lights under 
which the serpent was considered. Yet this confusion is not so great as to- 
bid defiance to all elucidation : on the contrary, it will be found to be the' 
natural result, partly of the origin of the worship, and partly of that mystic 
thcocratia which forms so prominent a feature in the religious system of> 
Paganism. 

The origin of the worship seems to me to have been two-fold, agreeably, 
to the double character of evil and good which the serpent has ever sus¬ 
tained. Under the form of that reptile, the tempter seduced our first pa¬ 
rents to sin and consequent misery: yet the Seraphim, who are evidently, 
the same as the Cherubim, are designated in the Hebrew, which was ap¬ 
parently the primeval language of the world, by a common name with the: 
fiery flying serpent of the wilderness. 
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With this supposed double origin the gentile use and application of the 
symbol perfectly corresponds. The serpent was esteemed a type of evil 
and corruption : and, since the deluge was eminently the fruit and conse¬ 
quence of evil, we find it represented by a serpent, as if it had specially 
proceeded from the evil principle. Yet was the same animal also deemed a 
fit type of goodness and wisdom: and) as such, it was made an hierogly¬ 
phic of deity; the male serpent shadowing out the great father or Adam 
reappearing in the person of Noah, and the female serpent shadowing out 
the great mother or the Ark venerated in conjunction with the World. 
Certain properties however, which may be observed in that reptile, contri¬ 
buted, with a race of men strongly attached to the symbolical mode of 
worship, to produce a stilt further extension of its typical import, though 
in close connection with that which has been already noticed. Among the 
old pagans it was a favourite doctrine, that the World was itself immortal; 
yet that in its component parts it was subject to great periodical changes, 
which amounted to dissolution and subsequent renovation. With the fate 
of the World was linked that of the great father: for, at each mundane dis¬ 
solution, he was supposed to slumber in a deathlike deep on the face of the 
abyss; and, at each mundane renovation, he was believed to awake h» all 
the vigour of youth to a new existence. Both these ideas are most aptly 
expressed by the form and natural history of the serpent. When he sleeps, 
he convolves himself into a circle with his head in the centre'; and, when 
he is depicted with his tail inserted in bis mouth, he exhibits the appearance 
of a perfect circle. But this mathematical figure, which terminates in it¬ 
self, and which thus in some sort has neither beginning nor end, may be 
employed not improperly as a symbol of eternity or immortality. On the 
other hand, the serpent is said from time to time to cast his skin ; and thus 
to appear in renovated youth, another and yet the same. Hence he fully 
shadowed out the peculiar sentiments, which the pagans entertained 
respecting a perpetual succession of similar worlds and a periodical rege¬ 
neration or resurrection of the transmigrating great father. For this reason* 
we find the serpent considered as a symbol of immortality or eternhy: not, 
I apprehend, Amply and abstractedly, but by an obvious deduction from 
his being previously made a type of the World and the graft fbtber; which- 
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deduction was itself drawn with reference to his figure and natural his* *u*. tu. 
tory. 

I. Such were the various sentiments entertained of the serpent: I pro¬ 
ceed to verify my statement by proofs taken from the documents of ancient 
mythology. 

1. That the worship of the serpent was in part derived from the form as¬ 
sumed by the tempter, may be collected from various legends of a very 
remarkable nature. 

Plutarch supposed, that the serpent Python typified destruction: Ada* 
mantius conceived, that it represented a race of demons, to whom dragons 
and serpents perform the part of ministering attendants: Pierius teaches 
us, that by [the serpent the ancients symbolized destruction, misfortune^ 
and terror: and Diodorus Siculus asserts, that a serpent twisted in spiral 
volumes was the hieroglyphic of evil.* What beings we are to understand 
by the anguiform demons which Adamantius associates with the serpent 
Python, niay easily be collected from other kindred sources. The Greeks 
had by no means lost all knowledge of certain evil spirits, inimical to man 
and hostile to God. Thus Porphyry speaks of wicked demons; which had 
fallen from their once happy condition, and which were perpetually attempt¬ 
ing, either by fraud or by violence, to pervert us from communion with the 
Supreme Deity and to turn us to themselves. Intemperance, covetousness, 
ambition, and above all deceit, are produced by their instrumentality . 

Falshood is their proper element. Their wish is to be gods; and the power 
that presides over them aspires to be the greatest of gods: but the Most 
High, with a mighty arm, restrains their machinations .* Thus also Plu¬ 
tarch mentions a very ancient tradition respecting certain malignant spirits, 
which envy and oppose good men, excite in their minds fears and doubts, 
and impede their progress in virtue; lest, by a perseverance in that which 
is good, they should attain to a greater degree of happiness than they them- 

f 

1 See these authorities collected together by Olaus Wormius de monument. Dam 
lib. v. 

* Porph. apud Euseb. Pnep. Evan. lib. iv. c. 22, 23. See also Jamb. ^cMyster. sect. iii. 
c. 31. sect. iv. c. 13. 
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■°°* **• selves enjoy.* And he tells us, that it was the doctrine of Empedocles, 
that there were some impure spirits, which had been banished from heaven, 
and which wandered about unable to find any rest; the divine wrath pur¬ 
suing them to every part of the creation.* Thus likewise Themistius speaks, 
on the authority of what he calls an ancient philosophy, not only of evil 
demons, but of good spirits, who formerly were accustomed to converse 
with men in a human form. 1 ' And thus both the old Chaldeans and Hin¬ 
doos had a notion, that their sacrificial rites might be interrupted by the 
intrusion of impure demons.* 

In the Gothic mythology of Scandinavia, Loke, or the evil principle, is 
described as being the parent of the great serpent of Midgard.* Now we 
may easily trace the prototype of this monster in some of the fables which 
are told of him. The god Thor, though he is really no other than the 
great father of gentile mythology, yet appears, through the channel of 
perverted tradition, to have had certain of the predicted attributes of the 
Messiah ascribed to him. He was esteemed a middle divinity , a mediator 
between God and man :* and, with regard to his actions, he is said to have 
bruised the head of the great serpent with his mace. 7 It was further 
believed of him, that, in his final engagement with the same serpent, he 
would beat him to the earth and slay him; but that the victory would 
be obtained at the expence of his own life, for that he himself would 
be suffocated by the floods of poison vomited out of the mouth of 
the noxious reptile. 1 There is so close a resemblance, in every main 
particular, between these legends and the first prophecy, that the seed of 
the woman should bruise the head of the serpent while the serpent 


* Plut. apud Stillingfleet’s Orig. Sacr. b. iii. c. 3. § 17. 

* Plut. de vit. ser. alien, p. 830. 

* Themist. Orat. vii. p. 90 . See also Lactan. Instit. lib. ii. f 14 , 15. 

4 Annot. in Jamb, de Myst. sect. iii. c. 31. 0 king, while we are beginning our evening 

sacrifice, the „figures of blood-thirsty demons, embrowned by clouds collected at the departure 
of day, glide over the sacred hearth, and spread consternation around, Sacontala. Act iii. 

' EddaFab. xvi. Remarks on Fab. xvi, xvii. 

6 Edda Fab. xi. in the notes. 

* Edda Fab. xxxii. 


T Edda Fab. xxvii. 
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should bite his heel, that we can scarcely deem it merely accidental. 
And we shall be less inclined to ascribe it to a lucky chance, when we 
recollect the oriental origin of the Goths. They were a branch of the 
Chasas or Chusas; and they emigrated into Europe from their ancient set* 
tlements in the Indian Caucasus. Hence, as might naturally be expected, 
they brought with them into the west the theology of their brethren of Hin- 
dostan. Accordingly, we find the same notion prevalent from a very early 
period in this last country. Two sculptured figures are yet extant in one 
of the oldest pagodas, the former of which represents Chrishna, an incar* 
nation of Vishnou, trampling on the crushed head of the serpent; while 
the latter exhibits the poisonous reptile incircling the deity in its folds and 
biting his heel. 1 A similar idea may be obviously traced in the history of 
the classical Hercules. On the sphere he is represented in the act of con* 
tending with the serpent, the head of which is placed under his foot: and 
this serpent, we are told, is that which guarded the tree with golden fruit in 
the midst of the garden of the Hesperides.* But the garden of the Hespe- 
rides, as we have already seen, was no other than the garden of Paradise: 
consequently, the serpent of that garden, the head of which is crushed 
beneath the heel of Hercules, and which itself is described as incircling 
with its folds the trunk of the mysterious tree, must necessarily be a tran¬ 
script of that serpent whose form was assumed by the tempter of our first 
parents.’ We may observe the same ancient tradition in the Phenician 
fable respecting Ophion or Ophioneus. According to Pherecydes, from 
whom the Greeks received the story, this snake-god was the prince of certain 
evil spirits, that contended with Cronus, and were by him ejected from 
heaven. Between the character of Ophion thus exhibited and that of the 
scriptural Satan there is so strong a resemblance, that Celsus could not 
avoid being struck with it: but his hatred of Christianity induced him to 
argue from the circumstance, that the Mosaical history of the fall was bor¬ 
rowed from pagan traditions. He is however well answered by Origen; 


tniAp. vii. 


1 Maurice's Hist of Hind. vol. ii. p. 290. 

• Ermt. Catast. b tv yoracny. Hyg. Poet. Astron. lib. ii. c. 3. 

1 Lucret. de nat. rer. lib. v. rer. 33. Raleigh’s Hist, of the world, p. 73* 
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■°®* **• who clearly shew* the great priority of the era of Moses to that of either 
Heraclitus or Pherecydes.* 

2. The serpent being used as the symbol of the evil principle, in conse¬ 
quence of Satan’s having once assumed the form of that reptile, it was 
thence employed to represent’the deluge: because the deluge, although reaHy 
a punishment inflicted by the hand of God, was yet considered as proceeding 
from the author of ill. For this purpose however, with much hieroglyphical 
propriety, the sea-snake or water-snake was commonly, though not perhaps 
invariably, brought forward. 

In the Egyptian mythology, the monster Typhon is described as terminat¬ 
ing in the volumes of two immense serpents, is celebrated as the greatest of 
all the children of the Earth, and is said to have overtopped the loftiest 
mountains while his tw o hands extended to the utmost limits of the east and 
the west* The accuracy of this hieroglyphical painting, which represents 
Typhon as rising above the highest hills and as spreading himself over the 
whole globe, will readily be allowed, when we find the Egyptians assuring 
Plutarch, that Typhon was literally nothing more than the ocean. 1 If 
Typhon then be the ocean, he must be the ocean at some time, when it rose 
above the summits of the mountains, when it spread itself without shore from 
the n r est to the east, and when it made war upon the hero-gods; otherwise 
the thing symbolized will not correspond with the symbol. But all these 
circumstances occurred at the time of the deluge, and at no other time 
except that of the deluge. Typhon therefore must be the ocean at the 
period, when its waters overwhelmed the whole habitable globe, and put to 
flight those ancient personages who were the hero-gods of the Gentiles. In 
exact accordance with this inevitable conclusion, we are told, that Typhon 
inclosed Osiris within an ark and set him afloat on the waters of the Nile, 
which the Egyptians called the Ocean , because in the celebration of their 
Mysteries it represented the ocean: and we are further taught, that, at the 
same period, Horus, or the younger Osiris, was compelled to take refuge in 

* Stilling. Orig. Sacr. book iii. e. 3. 

* Apollod. Bibl. lib. i. c. 6. $ 3. Anton. Liber. Metam. c. 28. £scbyl. Prom, vinct. m. 
S51. 

* Plut. de laid. p. 363. 
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an island which floated on the bosom of a sacred lake. Hence it is manifest, CIUP * ▼«*. 
that Typhon was a personification of tlie sea at the period of the deluge: 
because jve are positively told, that he was the ocean; and no other period, 
but that of the deluge, will agree with his mythological character and history. 
Accordingly, his very name itself has become the name of the deluge; for 
the Arabs, who are the immediate neighbours of the Egyptians, still express 
the general deluge by the term al Tufan .' But the form of Typhon, as we 
have seen, was that of a man-serpent: and (the Egyptians, though they 
allowed him to be the ocean at the time when the chief hero-god was driven 
into the Ark, evidently considered him also as a type of the evil principle; 
tor, in addition to the sentiments which they entertained of him as the parent 
of all ill, he is also said to have been the father, by the snake Echidna, of 
the serpent which guarded the golden apples of the Hesperides and which 
is displayed on the sphere with its head crushed beneath the heel of Her¬ 
cules * The serpent however of the sacred garden of the Hesperides was a 
transcript of the serpent in Paradise: and we now find it to be immediately- 
connected with Typhon; who was certainly a personification of the deluge, 
and who was represented under the mixed form of a man and a dragon.' 
Consequently, the deluge was symbolized by an enormous serpent; and it 
was so symbolized, in allusion to the form assumed by the evil principle in < 
Paradise. 

The Greek fable of Latona being compelled by the serpent Python to • 
take refuge in the floating island of Delos, where she brought forth Apollo - 
and Diana, is palpably the counterpart of the Egyptian fable ; which de¬ 
scribes Latona or Isis, as fleeing with Horus to the floating island Chemmis, 
in order to escape from the fury of the dragon Typhon. Horus, accordingly, 
is allowed to be the same as Apollo; and Typhon must therefore be the 
same hieroglyphical character as the serpent Python. Hence Python must ‘ 
also be the deluge: and, agreeably to this conclusion, we find his history 
ascribed to the period of the deluge: for he is said to have been slain by 
Apollo in the arkite ^eunt Parnassus immediately after that catastrophe; a 
legend, which simply means, that the hero-god, who was driven by him into 


1 Anc. Unit. Hut. voL. i. p. 200. 


* Apollod. Bibl. lib. iL c. 5.f 11. 
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that floating island the Ark, afterwards prevailed over him as the waters gra* 
dually retired. 

The same mode of symbolizing the flood may be traced in the Gothic 
mythology. The great serpent of Midgard is said to have been pre¬ 
cipitated, by the universal father Woden, to the bottom of the ocean; where 
he increased to so prodigious a size, that he wound himself round the whole 
globe of the earth.' We have here nothing more than a repetition of the 
Egyptian fable of Typhon ; in which the general prevalence of the deluge, 
and the final victory obtained over it by the principal hero-god, are symboli¬ 
cally described. That such is the import of the Scandinavian legend, may 
be gathered, both from the manifest identity of Typhon and the serpent of 
Midgard, and likewise from a curious story respecting the god Thor. That 
deity, whose character melts into that of Woden, and who like him is the 
great father, is fabled to have embarked in a boat to fish for the vast sea- 
serpent, and by main force to have nearly dragged him from his watery 
bed.* The story is, I believe, purely diluvian; for the fictions respecting 
Woden, Thor, and the other demon-gods of Scandinavian mythology, carry 
ps back to the times of the sacred cow, the Ark, and the flood. Tbor there¬ 
fore in a boat is the same as the chief deity of Egypt and Hindostan in the 
ship Argo or Argha; and the great water-serpent bears the same relation to 
this god, as Typhon does to Osiris. Such a coincidence can scarcely be 
deemed altogether casual: because we find, that both the Goths and the 
Egyptians equally represented their hero-gods floating in a ship on the sur¬ 
face of the ocean; notwithstanding the latter described tbe sea as a demon 
inimical to man, used a fish as a type of hatred, and debarred their priest¬ 
hood from eating of it. 5 

In a manner precisely resembling the foregoing examples, the Ophion or 
Ophioneus of Phenician mythology, whose legend the Greeks received from 
Pherecydes the Syrian, is at once connected with the primeval tempter and 
with the history of the deluge. He is described as the prince of the evil 
demons: yet he is likewise said to have been the sovereign of the Titans, 

1 Edda. Fab. xri. * Ed da. Fab. xxvii. 

3 Edda. Fab. xxii. Porph. de ant. nymph, p. 256, Plut* de Isid. p. 363* Herod* lib. ii* 
c. 37. 
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the whole of whose fabled war against the hero-gods is built upon traditions «“**• «*• 
of the flood ; and he has a consort assigned to him, who is the daughter of 
the Ocean. Agreeably to this part of his character, he is indifferently 
feigned to have been cast into Tartarus or the central abyss, and to have 
been plunged, like Typhon and the serpent of Midgard, beneath the waves 
of the sea.' 

The same hieroglyphic of the serpent is used also by the Chinese to 
express the deluge viewed as proceeding from the evil principle: for so I 
am led by analogy to understand the curious fable preserved by Martinius. 

In the time of Thienhoang the son of Puoncu, a celestial spirit, passing 
about in all directions, gradually introduced civilization, and softened the 
native ferocity of man. This was the more easily effected, since the great 
dragon, which disturbed the whole icor/d by. confounding together heaven and 
earth, had been slain. For, after his destruction, matters were arranged\ 
each according to its proper rank and dignity * The rout of this dragon, 
which had thrown the Universe into confusion, seems to allude to the same 
event as the plunging of Typhon into the sea to escape the wrath of Jupiter, 
the submersion of Ophion and the Titans, the casting of the serpent of 
Midgard to the bottom of the ocean, and. the slaying of Python by Apollo 
immediately, after the deluge. Such an opinion is confirmed by the general 
connection of the story. The civilization of mankind subsequent to the 
allegorical death of the dragon, which is. said to have been effected by a 
celestial spirit travelling to. every quarter of the globe, is palpably the same 
as the similar civilization which is feigned to have been produced by the 
imagined travels of the great father; who, whether designated by the ap¬ 
pellation of Osiris or Dionusus or Cronus or Buddha, was esteemed, in the 
material system, the Soul or intellectual Principle of the World. But this- 
civilizing Intelligence, as his history proves, is the patriarch Noah considered 
as a reappearance of Adam. And accordingly his efforts, which succeed the 
destruction of the dragon that had reduced all things to chaos,, are ascribed 
by the Chinese to the era of Puoncuwho, as we have already seen, was 

* Tzet*. in Lycoph. ver. 1191- Apollon. Argon, lib. i. vc*. 503. 

* Marlin. Hist. Sin. lib. i. p. lfi. 
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book ii* 0U { 0 f an e gg that floated on the waters of the great abyss; and who 
consequently is the same personage as Brahma, Siva, Dionusus, and Phtha.* 
Puoncu therefore is Adam reappearing in Noah: and the contemporary 
dragon is the serpent of Paradise viewed as the author and parent of the 
deluge. 

II. But, though the serpent is thus exhibited in pagan mythology as the 
representative of the evil principle and thence as a symbol of the flood, he 
was considered also in the opposite light of a great and beneficent deity. 

1. This part of lib character, like that which has been recently dbcussed, 
may be traced to the first age of the world. The Cherubim sometimes bore 
the name of Seraphim, for the identity of the Cherubim and the Seraphim 
manifestly appears from comparing together the visions of Isaiah and 
.Ezekiel.* But.the word Seraph signifies also a fiying serpent: which b an 
animal of great beauty, shining like burnished gold, and exhibiting the 
semblance of fire as the rays of the sun strike upon it while it rapidly wings 
its way through the liquid air. Now, since the fiery and flitting appearance 
of the Seraphim stationed before the garden of Eden would bear a consider¬ 
able resemblance to that of the fiery flying serpent, and since the very same 
appellation was employed to designate each of them, it was not unnatural to 
.conclude, that the form of the flying serpent entered into the composition of 
the Seraphic or Cherubic emblems. We have no warrant indeed from 
Scripture to suppose, that this was really the case: yet the notion itself, 
however erroneous, seems to have been of very great antiquity; and the 
existence of such a notion would obviously cause the serpent, particularly 
the winged serpent, to be viewed as a fit symbol of the agathodemon. 
Rabbi Bechai observes, this is the mystery of our holy language, that a 
serpent is called Seraph, as an angel is called Seraph: and, in accordance 
with thb supposed mystery, it has been imagined, that Satan tempted Eve 
under the form of one of those resplendent winged serpents which are de¬ 
nominated Seraphim, and that he succeeded the more easily because the 


* Vide supra book i. c. 4. f II. 6. 

* Compare Isaiah vi. with Eaek. i. and x. and see Parkhunt’s Heb. Lex. vox ipjtf* 
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angelic Seraphim were wont to appear to our first parents under the precise CHAF ' * lf< 
form assumed by the seducer.* 

The prevalence of some such notion, I mean die notion which ascribed to 
the Cherubic Seraphim the figure of a fiery flying serpent, may be traced 
not obscurely in the hieroglyphical mythology of Paganism. I have already 
referred the gentile symbols of the bull, the lion, the eagle, and the man, 
whether exhibited singly or compoundediy, to the mixed form of the Pa¬ 
radisiacal Cherubim. Now with these figures is perpetually associated that 
of a serpent, and very commonly of a winged serpent: whence it is natural 
to infer, if the derivation of the bull, the lion, the eagle, and the man, from 
die Cherubic symbols, has been satisfactorily established; that they, who so 
generally added to them a serpent, believed that reptile, in the Hebrew termed 
Seraph, to have entered into the composition of the Seraphim or Cherubim. 

I shall notice some of these blended hieroglyphics, though I may incur 
the charge of repetition, as they bear so immediately on the point now under 
consideration; and I shall add to them other particulars, which have not as 
yet been noticed. 

8 . The Orphic first principle is sometimes said to have been compounded 
of a bull, a lion/ a winged man, and a serpent; and is sometimes described 
as a dragon, having the head of a lion and the face of the god Cronus.* This 
being is the same as that, which the Orphic Phanes is reported to have pro¬ 
duced ; a monster, exhibiting the semblance of a snake with the head of a 
man. 1 Of a similar description is the old Egyptian hieroglyphic of a 
serpent having the head of a bull: 4 and since, agreeably to the pagan 
' notions of the mystic generation of the great father by which one and the 
same person supported the two characters of father and son, the serpent was 
indifferently feigned to have produced the bull, or the bull the serpent; we 
may hence perceive both the origin and import of the ancient Bacchic chaunt, 

The bull is the father of the dragon , and the dragon of the bull.* Some- 

* See Patrick on Gen. iii. 24; Abp. Tennison’s Disc, of IdoL c. xir. p. 354; and Hales's 
Chronol.vol. ii. p. 13. 

* Demise, apud Cudw. Intell. syst. b. i. c. 4. p. 298. Athenag. Legat. p. $5. 

1 Orph. Fragm. apud Atben. Legat. p. 7%. 4 Montfauc. Ant. vol. ii. p. 204* 

5 Jol. Firm, de err. proC reL p. 32. Clem. Alex. Cohort. 

Pag. Idol. vol. i. 3 Iy 
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book ii. times the sacred serpent of the Egyptians was delineated with the head of a 
hawk, which is a bird of the same species as the eagle;' and his relationship 
to the Seraph is shewn by his being furnished with wings, a circumstance 
implied indeed in his very name Cneph. 

It is easy to point out various other instances, in which the serpent 
is equally blended with one or more of the Cherubic figures. The Cerberus 
both of the Greeks and the Egyptians was compounded of a dog, a wolf, a 
lion, and a serpent* The sacred dragon of China consists of a bird, a 
serpent, and a wild-beast. 1 The monster Chimera blended together, in one 
hieroglyphical animal, a lion, a goat, and a dragon. 4 The Zemes of the 
West-Indians was composed of a man, a lion, an eagle, a stag, a dog, and a 
serpent. 1 The Persian Mithras was depicted with a human body, a lion’s 
head, and four wings; and was associated with a snake. 0 And the Hieropo- 
litan Belus or Apollo had for his companions a dragon, an eagle, and two 
female figures. 7 

III. Such I consider to have been the origin of the worship of the serpent 
as viewed in the light of a benignant genius: and agreeably to this origin 
was the application of the symbol. As the proper Cherubic figures were 
employed to represent the greatest of the pagan deities: so the serpent, 
misdeemed a Cherubic or Seraphic figure, was used precisely in the same 
manner and was invested with precisely the same character. 

The ancient sages, who were much addicted to physiological speculations* 
gave various reasons deduced from the natural history of the serpent for 
. bestowing upon it a high degree of veneration. With these reasons, which 
Eusebius has detailed at large, I shall not concern myself: it will be sufc 
ficient to state the undoubted fact which he mentions, that serpents were 
accounted the greatest of gods and the leading principles of the Universe, 
and that as such they were invariably introduced both into the temples and 
into the due celebration of the Mysteries.* The real ground of their being 
accounted the greatest of the gods was this : they were employed, according 


* Euseb. Prop. Evan. lib. i. c. 10. 

* Parkhum’s Heb. Lex. p. 391*. 

* Picart’t Cerem. vol. iii. p. 142. 

7 Macrob. Saturn, lib. i. c. 17. 


* Macrob. Saturn, lib. i. c. 20. 

4 Hesiod. Theog. ver. 319- 

* Mont. Ant. vol. ii. p. 368. 

* Euseb. Prop. Evfcn. lib. i. c. 10. 
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to their sexes, to symbolize the great father and the great mother. And, in CHAP> TI1 
this manner, like the proper Cherubic figures, we find them venerated in 
every quarter of the glol>e; another proof, that the different mythological 
systems of Paganism must all have originated from a common source, and 
have been all constructed under the impression of similar ideas. 

1. That the serpent was used to represent the great father, by whom the 
ancients meant Adam reappearing in the person of Noah, and whom they 
supposed to be manifested at the beginning of each successive new world in 
the character of its demiurgic regenerator, may be gathered from the whole 
tenor and arrangement of gentile mythology. Every where we find the 
great father, exhibiting himself under the form of a serpent; and every 
where we find the serpent, vested with the attributes of the great father, 
and partaking of the honours which were paid to him. 

Among the Egyptians, the winged serpent Cneph was highly venerated, 
and was esteemed the creator of the World.' This part of his character 
proves him to have been a symbol of the great father; because Phtha or 
Vulcan or Osiris was equally supposed to be the demiurge. Accordingly, 
the serpent Cneph was so immediately connected with Phtha, that the latter 
was feigned to be the offspring of the former ; by which, agreeably to the 
regular system of pagan genealogies, nothing more was meant, than that 
each was the same person viewed under a somewhat different aspect: 1 and, 
in a similar manner, Osiris, who was no other than Phtha, was represented 
in the midst of the volumes of a serpent’ The Phenicians considered the 
winged snake as the symbol of the Agathodemon or good demon-god: and 
it was supposed, that their Taut, who was the same as the Tboth of the 
Egyptians, was the first inventor of serpent worship. 4 Taut however, as we 
4hall hereafter see, was in reality the great father himself; the same, as the 
Tat or Datta or Twashta of the Hindoos, and as the Codom or Cadmus of 
the oriental Buddhists the Greeks aud the Phenicians. But Twashta, the 
great artificer of the Uuiverse, whose character perfectly corresponds with 

* Euteb. Prep. Evan. lib. iii. c. 11. 

* Ibid. Thus Horus is said to be the son of Osiris: but Horns and Osiris were equally Noah. 

The reason of this coufusion has already been stated. Vide supra b. i. c. 1. $ 1.10, 

’ Mont. Ant. SuppL p. 211. 

4 Euteb. Prep. Evan, lib, j. c. 10, 
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* that of the Egyptian Cneph and Phtha, is supposed to bear the form of a 
serpent:' and Cadmus is feigned to have been, at the close of his life, 
metamorphosed into that reptile.* Twashta or Tat melts into the great triad 
of Hindoo deity, and the members of that triad again meet together in the 
person of Jagan-Nath ; though this last god is more peculiarly identified 
with Vishnou. Here we still meet with the universally prevailing form of 
the sacred serpent Vishnou is represented, like Osiris, encompassed in the 
volumes of a snake: Siva is crowned with the great serpent Sesha-Naga, 
and is ordinarily depicted with snakes twisted round every limb: and Jagan- 
Nath is said to be sometimes worshipped under the form of a seven-headed 
dragon, in allusion to the seven Rishis or Titans or Coiybantes, who with 
the great father himself make up the sacred family of eight with which each 
successive world was supposed to commence. 1 

Agreeably to this use of the serpent as a symbol of their chief deity, the 
Hindoos highly venerate that animal itself, considering it in the light of a 
sacred and mysterious being. 4 Equally reverenced was it by the Persians, 
who accounted it the greatest of gods, as we learn from the Octateuch of 
Ostanes referred to by Eusebius: 1 and, pursuant to this sentiment, they 
associated it with their god Mithras or the great universal father. 6 Nor was 
the worship of the serpent less prevalent among the Babylonians. The 
apociyphal story of Bel and the dragon, though it cannot be admitted jntQ 
the canon of Scripture, must yet have been founded upon a well-known 
superstition of the Chaldfeans: and its exact accordance with the temple- 
adoration of the serpent in other countries sufficiently proves, that in the 
qhief outlines it may be received as agreeable to the truth. The same 

* A»iat. Res. vol. x. p. 39 , 40. The ancient heresy of the Ophite* engrafted itoelf upon 
the pagan legend of a demiurgic serpent. Joseph the carpenter was reported to be the great 
artificer Twashta; and Christ was impiously said to be an incarnation of the great serpent, 
which gently glided over the cradle of his mother Mary while she was yet an infant. Mr. 
Wilford justly remarks, that the serpent-god of the Ophites was obviously the demiurgic 
Cneph or Agathodemon of the Egyptians, Pheniciaus, and other oriental nations. 

* Ovid. Metara. lib. iv. ver. 573. 

1 Maurice’s Hist, of Hind. vol. ii. plate 8 . Moor’s Hind. Panth. p. 39 *&d plate 17 . 
Bruton. Churchill’* Collect, in Southey’s Keharoa. vol. ii. p. 171 . 

4 Maurice’* Iud. Ant. vol. v. p. 1015 plate. 1 Euseb. Prep. Evan. lib. i. c. 10 . tub fin. 

4 Ban. Mythol. vol. ii. p. 104. Mont. Ant. vol. ii. p. 368. 
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superstition still presents itself, if we direct our attention to China; and CBAP - Yn 
presents itself likewise in the very same application. Couplet mentions, 
that Fohi was reported to have the body of a serpent, and his son Shin* 

Nungh the head of an ox.' But Fohi, as the whole of his history de¬ 
monstrates, was the patriarch Noah; and his mythological ox-headed son 
was the same person as his parent. The great father therefore in China, as 
well as in other countries, was symbolized by a serpent: and, since this 
serpent is made the father of a bull, we may clearly perceive, that the 
framers of such hieroglyphics must have been well acquainted with the idea 
expressed in the Bacchic chaunt, which I have already had occasion to 
notice; The bull the father of the dragon, and the dragon if the butt. 

From China we may turn to the Orphic and classical mythology, and again 
we shall find the great father similarly represented. All the pagan gods, as 
we are repeatedly informed by the ancient mythological writers, are 
ultimately one and the same person: and that person is the great father; 
who, under whatever name, is described as the head of the diluvian Cabin, 
and is perpetually represented as having been exposed at sea in an ark. 

But Jupiter, Esculapius, and Dionusus, are all equally said, on various 
fabled occasions, to have assumed the form of a serpent; and all these 
deities may be shewn from circumstantial evidence to be the patriarch 
Noah.*' In a similar manner, the Hindoo Deonaush, who is manifestly the 
same as the Greek Dionusus, is supposed to have been metamorphosed into 
a snake: ’ the Orphic Cures or principal Cabirus, the description of whom 
equally proves his identity with Dionusus, is celebrated as taking the form 
of a terrific dragon: 4 and the Orphic Cronus and Hercules, each of whom 
may be shewn by circumstantial evidence to be the great father, are repre¬ 
sented, either as compounded of a man a lion and a serpent, or simply as 
being a winding serpent. 1 

The ancient character, thus symbolised by a snake, was accounted the 

‘ Couplet Pnef. ad Tab. Chron. p. 3. 

* Atbenag. Legat. p. 71. Nonoi Dionys. lib. ri, ▼iii. «, Schol. in Ant. Phraom. p. 11. 

Ovid. Met. lib. xv. ver. 622—744. Eurip. Bacch. 1016. 

1 Moor’s Hind. Panth. p. 272. 4 Orph. Hymn, xxxviii. 

* Atbenag. Legat. p. 65,69. 
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common parent of the Ophites or Serpentigens; and nearly all the Hellenic 
tribes claimed to be of this descent Nor was their claim so irrational as at 
first sight it may appear; for the serpent-god was in reality the great hither, 
from whom all the nations of the earth may equally deduce their genealogy. 
Thus the Athenians were reported to be of the serpent brood; and they had 
a tradition, that die chief guardian of their citadel was a dragon. 1 This 
dragon-god was the same as their first king Cecrops; who, like the Chinese 
Fohi (with whom he doubtless must be identified, for the first sovereign of 
every ancient pagan nation will uniformly prove to be Noah), was feigned 
to be of a twofold nature, a man blended with a serpent* Cecrops reigned 
at the supposed period of the contest between Neptune and Minerva, when 
the former brought an inundation over the land of Attica; a legend founded 
on the history of the general deluge. Closely connected with Cecrops is 
another serpent-prince, who is really the same as Cecrops himself: for the 
form of each is perfectly similar; and, as Cecrops is placed at the time of a 
flood, so Erichthonius is reported to have been inclosed by Minerva within 
an ark and thus committed to the care of one of the daughters of Cecrops.* 
Both of them are described as being primeval sovereigns of Attica: but the 
histories of them both serve only to shew, that the great father was univer¬ 
sally symbolized by a serpent. 

We have now traced the hieroglyphic of the snake in application to the 
great father through the mythologies of the most celebrated nations of the 
earth: we snail equally meet with it, and in precisely the same application, 
in the mystic theology of the Druids; The god Hu or Noe, who is the alle¬ 
gorical husband of the ship-goddess Ceridwen, who (as we have already 
observed) is represented by the Cherubic symbol the bull, and who is 
described as having been preserved in an ark during the prevalence of an uni¬ 
versal deluge, is styled, in the writings of the bards, the glancing Hu , the 
gliding king, and the dragon saoereign of Britain . From one of those 
poems we may collect, that a living serpent was venerated as the symbol of 
the deity: and, as serpents agreeably to their supposed sacred nature were 
kept by the Egyptians in their temples ; so the dragon, which typified the 

* Herod, lib, viii. c. 41. * Apollod. Bibl. lib. iii. c. 13.$ 1. 

* Apollod. Bibl. lib. iii. c. 13. §6. ■ - 
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arkite god Hu, is described, as moving round the huge stones of Caer-Sidi 
or Stone-henge, and as pursuing a retreating goddess who is styled the fair 
one. The whole seems to allude to some then well-known fable; which 
most probably was nearly allied to the legend of Jupiter violating Proserpine 
under the form of a serpent and by her becoming the father of the infernal 
Bacchus.' Hu at least was certainly the same deity as the classical Huas 
or Bacchus, and was worshipped together with Ceres and Proserpine in* 
manner which exactly resembled the Orgies of the Samothracian Cabiri.* 
But the ophite Jupiter and the ophite Bacchus, though placed in the relation 
to each other of father and son, are confessed by the old mythologiste to 
have been fundamentally one deity. 

The serpent was equally venerated as the greatest of gods, that is to say 
as the representative of the great hither, by the ancient Russians, Samo- 
gitians, and Lithuanians:* and, if from the nations of the eastern hemi¬ 
sphere we finally direct our attention to America, we shall still find the same 
animal appearing in such immediate connection with the principal of the 
Mexican gods, that we can scarcely doubt its being thus placed in conse¬ 
quence of the prevalence of notions similar to those which were so familiar 
to the mythologists of the old world. Vitdiputzli, who was carried from 
place to place in an ark like Osiris or Ammon or Dionusus, who in short 
was evidently the great father of Mexican theology, held in his right hand a 
staff cut in the form of a serpent; while the four corners of the ark, in 
which he was seated, terminated each with a carved representation of the 
head of that reptile. 4 

8. As the male serpent was thus employed to symbolise the great father, 
so the female serpent was equally used to typify the great mother; under 
Which character the pagans jointly venerated the Earth or larger World, and 
the Ark or smaller World. Such a mode of representation may both be 

* Darin's Mytbol. of Brit. Druid*, p. 11$, HI, J$l, 569. 

* Diony*. Pcrieg. ver. 565. Arteraid. apud Strab. Geog. lib. ir. p. 198. Mnas. spud 
schol. in Apoll. Argon, lib. i. ver. 917. 

* See Erasmus Stella,- Sigismund Baro, Scaliger, Alexander Gusgin, and Box horn, cited 
by Ousel annou in Minuc. Fel. Octav. p, 267, 958. 

4 Purch. Pllg. b. viii. c. 11. p. 796. 
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proved by express testimony, and is perfectly agreeable to the analogy of 
the whole system of gentile mythology. In the same - manner as tbe two 
great parents were worshipped under the hieroglyphics of a bull and a cow, 
a lion and a lioness, a merman and a mermaid, or a horse and a mare: so 
were they adored under the cognate figures of a male and female serpent 

Among the Syrians and the Celts, the great mother was typified by a 
woman terminating in the volumes of a serpent; who is described as the 
guardian of Jupiter in tbe sacred Corycian cave when he fled from the rage 
of Typhon or the deluge, and as the paramour either of Hercules or Jupiter 
to whom she bore three sons. 1 The same mode of symbolizing prevails also 
among the Hindoos. Devi or Isi, who sailed over the deluge in the form of 
the ship Argha, is fabled to have assumed the figure of a serpent during 
that intermediate period between two worlds which is ever marked by the 
mystic slumber of Vishnou.* In this shape she bore the god in safety over 
the waters of the interminable ocean ; until at length, at the commencement 
of a new mundane system, he awoke to the exertion of fresh demiurgic 
energy. 1 Now, as the serpent is thus declared to be a form of Isi; as the 
ship Argha is declared to be another of her fonns; and as, under each form, 
she is indifferently the vehicle of the great father on the surface of the de¬ 
luge : it is manifest, that the serpent, when thus exhibited to us, must in¬ 
evitably be the Ark of Noah. 

This application of the hieroglyphic will lead us to the right understand¬ 
ing of a most curious Hindoo painting, which represents one of the miracles 
ascribed to Chrishna or Vishnou : and the painting will, in return, serve to 
confirm and establish the propriety of the foregoing conclusion. An enor¬ 
mous snake is depicted in the act of opening its jaws to their utmost ex¬ 
tent : and the god Vishnou, that same god who was borne over tbe waves of 
the deluge on the navicular sea-serpent, is seeD, driving into its mouth a 
mixed herd of cattle, and followed by three companions of inferior dignity. 
The legend, of which this painting is the representation, informs us, that 


1 A poll ad. Bibl. lib. i. c. 6. $ 3. Herod, lib. iv. c. 9» 10. Diod. Bibl. lib. ii. p. 127* 

• Moor's Hind, P&nth. p. 22. 

* Moor's Hind. Panth. p. 2 6 , VJ. Maur. Hist, of Hind. voL i. p. 401. See Phi# 1L 
Fig. I. 
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Crishna, being once in imminent danger from the rage of his numerous 
enemies, produced a vast snake; which received and sheltered in its capa¬ 
cious stomach his flocks, his herds, himself, and his fellow-shepherds. 1 With 
the key, of which we are now possessed, it cannot be difficult to unlock the 
hidden meaning of this very remarkable hieroglyphic. The huge snake 
produced by Vishnou is the water-serpent, which bore him floating on the 
surface of the intermediate deluge; in other words, it is the Ark, which, as 
we have seen, was symbolized by a serpent He is said to have produced 
it, because the prototype of his character was the builder of the Ark. He 
produced it when in great danger from his enemies, because Noah built the 
Ark while the flood was yet impending : and the enemies, from whom he 
took refuge within the stomach of the snake, are the same as those, whom 
the Greeks and Egyptians called Typhon and the Titans , that is to say, the 
deluge and the impious antediluvians. Vishnou, in short, entering into the 
snake with his herds, his flocks, and his three companions, is Noah entering 
into the Ark with the beasts and bis three sons. Thus accurate is the 
hieroglyphic in all its parts; and thus exactly does it at once tally with and 
confirm the conclusion, that the Ark or great mother was symbolized by a 
serpent 

The‘same hieroglyphic occurs in the mythology of China, and evidently 
in the very same application. Fohi, the reputed first emperor of that 
country, whose form is fabled to have been that of a man terminating in 
the tail of a snake, and whose whole history decidedly proves him to be Noah 
or the great father, is said to have delivered to the Chinese eight hiero¬ 
glyphics denominated Koua. These Koua, we are told, expressed certain 
general things, on which the corruption or generation of particular things 
depended; such as heaven, earth, thunder, mountains, fire, clouds, water, 
and wind : and, when Fohi taught his subjects how to use them, he is re¬ 
ported, by Way of exciting a mysterious veneration for his new institutes, to 
have declared, that he had seen them traced on the back of a dragon-horse 
which rose from the bottom of a lake.* Now, when the character of Fohi 


' Moor’s Hind. P»nlh. p. 202. See Plate II. Fig. 5. 
* Du Maided China, vol. i, p. 270. 
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is considered, and when we recollect the principles on which the whole of pa¬ 
gan mythology is founded, we shall easily decypher the import of the pre¬ 
ceding legend. Fohi himself is certainly Noah: the philosophy respecting 
the alternate generation and corruption of things, which he is said to hare 
inculcated, is the identical philosophy, which taught that to destroy is but 
to produce in another form : the sacred lake was in every part of the gentile 
world a symbol of the deluge: it only remains therefore, that the dragon- 
horse, which proceeds from it, must, according to the preceding general 
analogy of the hieroglyphic of the serpent, represent the Ark. This suppo¬ 
sition is confirmed, both by the compound figure of the Chinese symbol, 
and by the fable of its having the philosophical system of Fohi inscribed on 
its back. The mare, no less than the serpent, was a well-known hiero¬ 
glyphic of the great mother; being a form equally assumed by the classical 
Ceres, the British ship-goddess Ceridwen, and the mystic nurse of the di- 
luvian Bacchus : and the pretence, that the institutes of the first Chinese 
emperor were received from the fabled dragon-horse, exactly corresponds 
with the widely prevailing oriental tale, that certain sacred books or records 
were either preserved in the Ark, or were recovered after the deluge from 
the bottom of the ocean. 1 

We may now direct our attention to classical mythology: and once more 
we shall find the same symbol applied in the same manner. Harmonia the 
wife of Cadmus, and Rhea the wife of Cronus, were each one character 
with Isis or Parvati; that is to say, were each, as I shall hereafter shew, 
the Ship of the deluge or the great mother. But Harmonia and Rhea are 
both said to have been changed into serpents: the former, when her hus¬ 
band Cadmus underwent the same metamorphosis; the latter, when she at¬ 
tempted to escape the embraces of her son Jupiter himself in the form of a 
dragon.* This second fable, like other similar pagan tales of incestuous 
mixtures, originated from the different degrees of relationship, which the 
great father was supposed to bear to the Ark: he was at once its parent, 
its husband, and its son. Accordingly, though Jupiter is said to have been 


* This subject will be resumed at large hereafter, book iii. c. 5. 
4 Ovid. Metam. lib. iv. ver. 590—602. Athenag. Legat. p. ft. 
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the offspring of Cronus, we are yet assured by the old mythological writers, cnAP * v, ‘ 
that they were really one and the same deity. When Cronus was viewed 
as the husband, and Jupiter as the son, of Rhea; Jupiter was necessarily 
considered also as the son of Cronus, though he was the same as Cronus. 

Hence he stood to Rhea in the double relationship of son and husband: and 
hence the mystic union of the great father and the great mother was hiero- 
glyphically described by the incestuous conjunction of two serpents. The 
two, we are informed, when united, presented the figure of the two snakes, 
which appear twisted round the caduceus of Hermes.* 

I may here remark, that, as the serpent was deemed oracular and was 
likewise an hieroglyphic of the ship Argo; so the ship Argo, partly from its 
being thus represented, and partly from the responses of the dove, was 
equally thought to be oracular. Rhea and Harmonia were the same as Isis; 
and, accordingly, among the Egyptians, we find the serpent immediately con* 
nected with that goddess. Elian tells us, that the asp-snake called Ther- 
muthis was held by them in the highest veneration, and that they were wont 
to attach it like a royal diadem to the head-dress of Isis.* Now this ani¬ 
mal, united with the mysterious Yoni and Linga or the ship Argha contain¬ 
ing the phallic Siva, constitutes the precise head-dress with which the Indian 
Devi is sometimes decorated.’ The combination is remarkable, since it 
abundantly shews the close relation of the serpent to the diluvian Argha : 
and it may serve to explain the idea, with which the asp was placed on the 
head of Isis ; for the navicular Isis of Egypt is certainly the same as the 
navicular Parvati or Devi of Hindostan. 

3. From what has been said it appears, that the serpent was universally 
employed to symbolize the great mother no less than the great father : and, 
since it was thus used, it necessarily represented whatever the great mother 
herself represented. But the great mother represented both the Megacosm 
and the Microcosm, or the Earth and the Ark: whence, as the ship Argha 
and the aquatic lotos support both these characters, so the serpent likewise 
will be found to do the very same. 


' Athenag. Legat. p. 71. 

] Moor’s Hind. Pantb. plate 6. numb. 4. 


.Elian, de anim. lib. x. c. 31. 
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We have already seen how it symbolized the Ship of the deluge: we may 
now further observe, that, as a type of the great mother, it was also an 
hieroglyphic of the World. This necessarily follows from the very circum¬ 
stance of its being a type of the great mother, even if there were no positive 
declaration to the purpose: but we likewise have it explicitly declared that 
such was the case. Horapollo tells us, that, when the Egyptians wished to 
express the World, they painted a serpentand Macrobius says, that the 
Phenicians similarly represented the World by a dragon devouring its tail; 
that is to say, by a snake with its tail placed in its mouth, so as to exhibit 
the figure of a circle.* The reasons given by these two authors for such a 
mode of symbolization differ in words, but agree in substance. Horapollo 
says, that the World was represented by a serpent, because that animal every 
year sheds its skin and appears in renovated youth: Macrobius intimates, 
that the snake formed into a circle shadowed out the World, considered as 
proceeding from itself and revolving into itself. The idea was however in 
both cases the same, though somewhat differently expressed. Independent 
of any other origin, both the circular disposition and the natural history of 
the serpent served admirably to describe the favourite dogma of ancient 
Paganism, that the substance of the World was eternal; but that there was 
an endless succession of similar mundane systems, each springing in the 
vigour of renewed adolescence from its worn out predecessor, and each at 
the termination of an appointed great period being resolved into its compo¬ 
nent matter. It was by pursuing this idea, that the Hindoos made the 
great navicular serpent, on which Vishnou reposes floating on the surface of 
the intermediate deluge, a symbol of eternity or immortality. 1 That ser¬ 
pent, as we have seen, is a type of the ship Argba: and the Argha, as a 
form of the great mother, is at once the Ark and the boat of the Earth, 
each considered as home on the waters of the mighty deep. 

The Earth then being deemed eternal in substance, though experiencing 
successive great revolutions; and being symbolized by a serpent, because 
the serpent as an hieroglyphic so aptly expressed both these ideas: the ser- 


1 Ilorap. lib. 1. c. S. p.4. 

4 MoorV Hind. Panth. p. 25. 


* Macrob. Saturn, lib. i. c. 5* P-158* 
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pent, thus -employed to represent the Magna Mater, naturally became itself a ***** 
type of the abstract idea of Eternity , which it was used to express in re¬ 
ference to the supposed nature of the World. It was in mixed allusion to 
the successive regenerations of the Universe and to the new birth of the 
.great father at the commencement of each mundane system, speculations 
built wholly upon the renewal of the World after the deluge and the mystic 
second birth of Noah from the Ark, that a golden serpent was wont to be 
placed in the bosoms of those who were initiated into the Orgies of Jupiter 
Sabazius.' Each mysta was thought to undergo scenicaliy in his own per¬ 
son whatever had been undergone by the great father: and the regeneration 
of the aspirants, to which the golden serpent related, was but a transcript 
of the new birth of the chief hero-god, under whatever name he might be 
venerated. 

4. These remarks on the worship of the serpent bring me again to the 
Conclusion respecting a celebrated hieroglyphic of the gentile world, to 
which I have already been brought by discussing the worship of the egg. 

The symbol of a serpent, frequently a winged serpent, connected in some 
mode or other with a globe, or an egg, or a ring, has been used, not 
merely by the Egyptians, to whom it is commonly given, but by most of 
the nations of antiquity. It was familiar alike to the Chinese, the Hindoos, 
the Persians, the Phenicians, the Egyptians, and the Celtic Britons: nor 
was it unknown to the Greeks, as appears from the serpent twisted in the 
form of a circle which was placed in the hand of Cronus, and from the 
caduceus of Hermes which exhibited two serpents, a globe, and wings. 

The Chinese have a symbol of two serpents with a ring between them :* 
the Hindoos, of a serpent forming a curve and a globe or egg placed within 
the curvethe Persians, of a winged serpent attached to a globe, and 
sometimes to a ring in the midst of which is a human figure holding in his 
hand a smaller snake which forms a circle by the insertion of its tail in its 
mouth :* the Phenicians, of a serpent coiled round an egg :* the Egypt 

ians. 


1 Jnl. Firm, de error, prof. rel. p. 23. Clem. Alex. Cohort, p. 11. 

* See Plate 1. Fig. 3. ' * See Plate I. Fig. 4. 

4 See Plate I. Fig. 7,9,10. 5 See Plate I. Fig. 1. 
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”* of a serpent either winged or not winged attached to or half encompassing a 
globe, and sometimes of two serpents similarly attached to a winged globe :* 
and the ancient Britons, as appears from the vast dragontian temple of 
AbuTy, of a serpent joined to a circle.* 

Now between these several hieroglyphics there is such a decided and 
palpable resemblance, both in general composition and in particular ar¬ 
rangement, that no person can behold them exhibited together in a single 
plate without being immediately convinced of their identity. This being the 
case, since the mythology of the whole gentile world was in substance the 
same, originating from one common source; we may rest assured, that, 
whatever the hieroglyphic in question was designed to express among one 
people, it was designed likewise to express among all the rest. 

5. Kircher, and after him Maurice, have supposed it to represent the 
Trinity. In this conjecture they seem to me to have been peculiarly unfor¬ 
tunate in every respect. The Egyptians, like most other ancient nations, did 
indeed venerate a triad of deities: but neither has their triad, I will be bold 
to say, the slightest connection with the Holy Trinity; nor does the present 
hieroglyphic symbolize even the human triad of the Gentiles. 

The egg or globe or circle, for they were but variations of the same type, 
represented, as I have already proved, the great mother; that is to say, the 
ship Argha or Argo or Theba, viewed under the two-fold aspect of the 
World and the Ship of the deluge: and the serpent, sometimes winged and 
sometimes not winged, shadowed out the person and character of the great 
father; that is to say, Adam reappearing in Noah. Hence the globe or 
egg and the winged serpent (described under the triple formula of ike globe , 
serpent, and wings, by those who are bent upon discovering the Father, the 
Son, and the Spirit, in an ancient pagan hieroglyphic): hence the globe and 
the serpent, or the egg and the serpent, clearly symbolize the great mother 
united to the great father, under whatever local appellations they might be 
wor shi pped. Thus, among the Persians, they represent Lilith and Mithras; 
among the Hindoos, Parvati and Siva ; among the Phenicians, Astartfe and 
Taut, or Venus and Adonis; among the Egyptians, Isis and Osiris; among 


a See Plate 1. Fig. t>, S. 


4 See Plate I. Fig. 5. 
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the Greeks, Ceres and Bacchus; and among the Britons, Ceridwen and °" Ar « «*• 
Hu. These they represent separately: but, when considered as blended 
together in one hieroglyphic, they then shadow out the same great father 
and great mother united in the single mysterious person of the her¬ 
maphroditic Ardha-nari, Adonis, or Zeus, of the Hindoo, Phenician, or 
Orphic, theology. Sometimes the egg is associated with two serpents, in 
which case the great mother is twice represented by the egg and the female 
serpent. This we may collect from the fable mentioned by Athenagorae, 
respecting the incestuous commerce of Jupiter and Rhea under the precise 
appearance of the two serpents which are twisted round the globe-sur¬ 
mounted caduceus of Hermes or Taut. But, whatever may be the sub¬ 
ordinate variations of the symbol, it was always designed to shadow out 
the great father and the great mother, or, when the two were united together 
in one compound character, the great hermaphroditic parent of the Universe. 

This is manifest, I think, both from the import of the two hieroglyphics 
of the serpent and the egg, considered distinctly from each other; and like¬ 
wise from the peculiar manner in which they are sometimes connected, and 
from the peculiar language used respecting them. 

We find it sometimes said, that the serpent was produced from the egg, 
and sometimes the egg from the serpent. They stand therefore connected 
mutually with each other in the relation of parent and child. Now this, as 
I have frequently had occasion to observe, is precisely that contradictory 
relationship which is feigned to subsist between the great father and the 
great mother. The one is said to be the husband of the other, and from 
their mystic embrace all things are generated: yet the great father is 
described as the parent of his consort, because Noah was the builder of the 
Ark: and the great mother again is represented as the parent of tier hus¬ 
band, because the Ark produced him from her womb. Thus the sacred egg 
of the Universe is feigned to have proceeded from the serpent god Hercules 
or Cronus; 1 and thus the same egg is described as issuing from the mouth 
of the snake-deity Cneph or Cnuphis.* Yet again, on the other hand, the 
dragon-god Dionusus or Protogonus is said by the Orphic poet to have been 


* Athenag. Legat p. 65. 


* Eteeb. Praep. Evan. lib. iii. c. 11. 
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boos ii. bom from the egg: * and a precisely similar origin is ascribed both by the 
Phenicians and the Hindoos to their respective serpent deities/ 

With this will be found to correspond the different arrangements of the hiero¬ 
glyphic. Sometimes the serpent winds himself round the exterior of the egg: 
at other times he is depicted proceeding out of it. There is yet a third 
mode of representation, which must not be passed over unnoticed. The 
Egyptians, as we are told by Eusebius, when they wished to symbolize the 
World, drew a circle, and placed in the centre of it a hawk-beaded snalr*, 
denoting the World by the circle, and by the snake in the middle of it the 
Agathodemon : and he adds, that the hieroglyphic, when briefly expressed, 
nearly resembled the form of the capital Greek letter 0 Theta. 1 So me times 
also they just inverted the hieroglyphic, representing a large house or palace 
in the midst of a circle formed by a snake; by way of intimating, as we 
learn from Horapollo, that the World was the royal palace or temple of the 
deity, which he surrounded and protected on all sides by his powerful in¬ 
fluence. 4 

It is easy to perceive, that these two last modes of delineating the symbol 
are the same in substance as those which were previously mentioned. The 
snake-god in the centre of the circle is the great father in the midst of the 
ship Argha, which at once shadowed out the World and the Ark: and the 
same deity surrounding the palace exhibits him, anxious for the preservation 
of the vessel which he really constructed and of the Universe which he was 
thence feigned to have constructed. It is not improbable, that the form of 
the Greek capital 0 Theta was borrowed from the hieroglyphic which I 
have recently noticed; and that the name of the letter itself, as well as the 
name of the corresponding Phenician or Hebrew letter Tetk, is but a varia¬ 
tion of Taut or Thoth or (as the Hindoos write the word) Tatta. Eusebius 
says, that Taut was the reputed inventor of serpent-worship, and that he 
introduced snakes into the Mysteries. 5 Hence the hieroglyphic of the 
serpeut and the egg was probably ascribed to him, and its transcript Theta 
Called after his name. 

* Orph. Hymn. v. 

i * Fragm. Sanction, apud Kirch. (Edip. iEgypt Instit. of Menu. chap. i. 

* Enscb. Prep. Evan. lib. i. c. 10. 4 Horap. Hierog. lib. i. c, 3* 

* Euseb, Prep. Evan. lib. i. c. 10. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


On the origin and purport of sacrificial rites u 


Ik every quarter of the globe. Paganism, both ancient and modem, has 
never failed to inculcate the necessity of sacrificial rites. This uni venal 
accordance, which it is almost superfluous to attempt formally to prove, can 
only tie satisfactorily accounted for on the principle of the common origina¬ 
tion of all the mythological systems of the Gentiles: for the same argument, 
which has already been so frequently employed, may here again be used 
noth equal advantage and propriety. 

Throughout the whole world we find a notion prevalent, that the gods 
could only be appeased by bloody sacrifices. Now this idea is so thoroughly 
arbitrary, there being no obvious and necessary connection in the way of 
cause and effect between slaughtering a man or a beast and the recovering - of 
the divine favour by the slaughterer, that its very universality involves the 
necessity of concluding that all nations have borrowed it'from some common 
source. It is in vain to say, that there is nothing so strange, but that an 
unrestrained superstition might have excogitated it This solution does by 
no means meet the difficulty. If sacrifice had been in use only among the 
inhabitants of a single country, or among those of some few neighbouring 
Idol. vox., i, 3 N 
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countries who might reasonably be supposed to have much mutual inter¬ 
course ; no fair objection could be made to the answer. But what we have 
to account for is the universality of the practice: and such a solution plainly 
does not account for such a circumstance; I mean, not merely the existence 
of sacrifice, but its universality. An apparently irrational notion, struck 
out by a wild fanatic in one country and forthwith adopted by his fellow- 
citizens (for such is the hypothesis requisite to foe present solution), is yet 
found to be equally prevalent in all countries. Therefore, if we acquiesce 
in this solution, we are bound to believe, either that all nations, however 
remote from each other, borrowed from that of the original inventor; or 
that, by a most marvellous subversion of the whole system of calculating 
chances, a great number of fanatics, severally appearing in every country 
upon the face of the earth, without any mutual communication strangely hit 
upon the self-same arbitrary and inexplicable mode of propitiating the deity. 
It is difficult to say, which of the two suppositions is the most improbable. 
The solution therefore does not satisfactorily account for the fact of the 
universality. Nor can the feet, I will be bold to say, be satisfactorily 
accounted for, except by the supposition, that no one nation borrowed the 
rite from another nation, but that all alike received it from a common origin 
of most remote antiquity. 

I. The propriety of such a supposition will be rendered yet more evident, 
when we recollect, that sacrificial rites have not only been universal in their 
reception; but likewise that they have been adopted in every nation, except 
one, long prior to the commencement of authentic history. There is no 
heathen people, that can specify the time when it was without sacrifice: all 
have equally had it from a period, which cannot be reached by their genuine 
records; and tradition alone can be brought forward by the Gentiles to 
account for its origin. Let us then attend to the testimony of tradition; 
which in this instance is so remarkably uniform, that, even if it stood wholly 
unsupported by better evidence, it would still be eminently worthy of our 
notice. 

1. We find then, by the general traditionary consent of pagan antiquity, 
that sacrificial rites, and the worship of the gods which ever involved sacri¬ 
ficial rites, are said to have commenced with that primeval character whom. 
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tiie nations venerated as their great universal father; that character, who, «""• *>«• 
under whatever name he was adored, is demonstrated by the circumstantial 
evidence of his legendary history to have been Adam considered as reappear¬ 
ing in the person of Noah. 

Thus one of the eight mystic forms of the Indian Siva, a number which 
evidently alludes to the ogdoad conspicuous in both the two first families, is 
said to be the performer of a sacrifice.* Thus the Egyptian Thoth or Taut, 
who is the same as Buddha or Cadam, is described as the original inventor of 
sacrificial rites.* Thus the Egyptian Osiris, who is clearly no other thao the 
Greek Dionusus and the Indian Siva or Iswara, is celebrated as the person, 
who first instructed mankind in the worship of the gods; with which, as I 
have just observed, sacrifice was ever inseparably united.* Thus the 
Etruscan Janus was thought by the Italians to have first taught them to 
build temples to the gods, and to have instituted the sacred rites with which 
they were adored. 4 Thus the Argive Phoroneus, who was accounted the 
first of men and who is made coeval with the flood, is said to have first 
built a temple and an altar for sacrificial purposes to Juno.* Thus the 
Chinese Fohi is represented as carefully breeding seven sorts of animals, 
the number according to which Noah was directed to take the clean animals 
into the Ark, for the purpose of sacrificing them to the supreme spirit of 
heaven and earth. 6 Thus the Babylonian Xisuthrus, when he quitted the 
ark within which he had been preserved, is said to have built an altar and 
offered sacrifices to the gods. 7 Thus both the Greek and the Scythic 
Deucalion is equally described, as building an altar, and as offering up 
sacrifices immediately after the deluge.* Thus the British Hu, who with 

a Moor's Hind.Panth. p. 12. * Diod. Bibl. lib. i. p. U. 

* Diod. Bibl. lib. i. p. 14. Plot, de Itid. p. 356. 

4 Xenon spud Mac rob. Saturn, lib. i. c. 9. p. 157. 

5 Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. i. p. 321. Hyg. Fab. 225, 274. The common reading in the 
last cited place is mrmm: but a comparison of the two fables clearly establishes the propriety 
of Scheffer's correction, which substitutes tram. In Fab. 143 Hygious similarly observes,, 
that Phoroneus first instituted sacred rites to Jouo. 

4 Le Compta’s China, p. 310. 

7 Syncell. Chronog. p. 30. Euseb. Prsep. Evan. lib. ix. c. 12. 

* Luc. de dea Syra. Apollod. Bibl. Jib. i. c. 7* f 2. 
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aevn companions sailed in an ark over the interminable ocean, is eminently 
styled the eaerificer.' And thus the Peruvian Manco-Copac h supposed to 
have first reclaimed mankind from a savage life and to have taught them the 
worship of his father the Sun . 1 * 3 4 

The altar, on which the primeval sacrifice was offered -up, has been de¬ 
rated to the sphere: and fee legends, which are there attached to it, alt 
tend to refer us to fee same period for the origin of the rite. On fee sphere - 
itself we behold the fabulous centaur, the reputed son of Cronus bat by 
Lycophron rightly identified with Cronus himself, 1 issuing from the ship 
Argo, and bearing on his lance a victim towards the altar for the purpose of 
sacrificing it: 4 and we are told, that on this same altar Jupiter offered an 
oblation, when going to the war of the Titans, or rather (as fee scholiast on 
Aratus more accurately gives the tradition) when returning victorious from 
that war. 1 The Titanic war -however relates altogether to the deluge, and is 
the very same as the war of Typhon or the ocean against the laro-gods: 4 
•consequently, the sacrifice of Jupiter on the altar is no other than the first 
post-diluvian sacrifice of Noah. Hence, in. allusion to the flood, we are 
informed, that Night, whom the Orphic poet identifies with the infernal 
Venus or the great arkite mother, was the person that placed the altar 
among the constellations, in pity of the calamities inflicted upon men by fee 
tempestuous ocean. 7 

Thus universally do the pagans ascribe the origin of a rite, which far 
precedes the records of authentic profane history, to the age of the great 
father. But the great father is he, who was supi>osed to be manifested 
anew at the commencement of every similar mundane system. Now we 
know, that only two such systems have existed ; which, from many points of 
resemblance between their respective commencements, have occasioned fee 
philosophical fable of an endless succession of perfectly similar worlds. 


1 Davies’s Mythol. of Brit. Druid, p. 121. 

* Robertson’s Hist, of Amcr. vo). iii. p. 200, 201. 

3 Lycoph. Cassan. ver. 1203. Schol. in loc. 4 Eratos. Catast. 40. 

1 Hyg. Poet. Astron. lib. ii. c. 39* Schol. in A rat. Pbm. p. 52. 

4 See my Dissert, on the Cabiri. chap. ix. 

7 Orph. Hymn. ii. 2. Schol. in. Aral. Phan. p. 53. 
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Therefore the pagans, by ascribing the origin of sacrifice to the age of the tttAr - rw 
great transmigrating father, do in effect deduce it from the two primeval 
sacrifices, which were offered up, the one at the beginning of the ante* 
diluvian world, and the other at that of the postdiluvian. 

Such being their traditional account of the origin of sacrifice, if it be well 
founded, all nations must obviously have borrowed the rite from a common 
source: and, since the very circumstance of the universality of sacrifice can 
only be accounted for- in some such manner as the traditional account has 
specified; the presumption, even if we had no better evidence, would be, 
that the account itself however perverted to serve the purposes of idolatry, 
is in the main founded on truth. 

2. But we have better evidence, even the evidence of inspiration itself: 
for it will be found, that the genuine records of the only nation, whose 
historical documents reach as high as the commencement of sacrifice, give 
substantially the same account of its origin as the coincident traditions of the 
pagans. 

We are informed by Moses, that, immediately after the deluge, Nodi, 
the first man of the new world, the transmigrating great father of gentile 
theology, built an altar, and offered up a propitiatory sacrifice upon it: and 
we are further taught, that the wrath of God was appeased' by it, and that 
he solemnly promised never more to bring upon the earth a flood of waters.* 

From the action of Noah then the practice must have been derived to all 
his posterity through each of his three sons: and, when the dispersion from 
Babel took place, it would be carried as from a common centre to every 
quarter of the globe by the various leaders of those colonies which in time 
became nations. 

But even this is insufficient to account quite satisfactorily for its continued 
prevalence, though it decidedly establishes the truth of gentile tradition 
respecting the postdiluvian part of its origin* A strong belief of the obliga¬ 
tion and necessity of sacrifice must have been already predominant in the 
minds of the Noetic family: otherwise it does not appear, why their de¬ 
scendants should have argued its general necessity from its particular pro- 


1 Gn. viii. SO, SI, S2. 
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ww * 11 * * pricty in the case ot the second greatfatber of wmlH W« mi*at-*»eeod 
therefore still higher, as indeed we are compelled to dp by the remarkable. 
distinction which we find subsisting in the time of Noah between ceae> 
monially clean and unclean animals; a distinction, which relates immediately 
to their use or non-use in sacrifice, and which consequently prone* that 
sacrifice was an antediluvian no less than a postdiluvian institution... 

With this necessary conclusion the sacred history perfectly agrees. The 
first observance of the rite, which has been poaiboehf recorded, ocean in the 
history of Cain and Abel: but it is not difficult to collect, that the mmIi/o* 
iioti of it must have been prior to the sacrifices of the two brethren. We 
may observe, that the account of those sacrifices is detailed in a familiar 
manner, which by no means resembles the narrative of an entirely novel 
transaction: and, in the course of it, Moses employs an expression, which 
intimates, that, so far from being the first that were offered up, they were 
no more than the ordinary oblations which took place at regularly stated 
periods. In our translation it is said, that Cain and Abel brought their 
offerings in process of time: but the phrase, thus rendered generally, ought 
to have been translated (as Kennicott, supported by Fagius, has shewn) at 
the end of the days or at the close of the appointed season .* The sacrifices 
therefore of the brethren, instead of being the first in the antediluvian world, 
were but part of a regular series which had commenced from a yet prior 
era. If then we are to ascend still higher than the days of Cain and Abel, 
we are inevitably brought to some part of the antecedent life of Adam and 
Eve. Now there is not the slightest hint given, that the ordinance com¬ 
menced during the period that our first parents dwelt in Paradise: but there 
is a circumstance mentioned immediately after the account given of the fall, 
which warrants our determining that epoch to have witnessed the original 
institution of sacrifice. We read, that God made coats of skins for Adam 
and his wife; with which he cloatbed them, after they had been convicted of 
disobedience, and after the promise of a redeemer had notwithstanding been 
made to them/ The question then is, whence were these skins procured ? 

* See Magee on atonement. No. Ivii. vol. ii. p. 80, 81. 3d edit, and Kennic. Dissert, p. 
177—188. 

1 Gen. iii. SI. 
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Th«!y cotfld n6t have been the skirts bi animals, which had died without CTU '- Y,,, 
violence!: because as yet death was hot in the world. Neither could they 
have been Skins of animals slain for the purpose of food: because our 
primeval ancestors were not carnivorous; the original grant of diet, which 
WO hate ho tedson to Suppose them to have transgressed, extended only to 
the productions Of the earth; the use of animal food was permitted for the 
first time after the deluge. 1 I see not therefore how we can account for 
their appearance precisely at this time, except by supposing them to be the 
skirtS Of animals Slain for the purpose of sacrifice, which was then originally 
institnted. But, if this were the case, then, agreeably to the unvarying 
traditions of the Gentiles, the first sacrifice both Of the old arid of the new 
world was equally offered up by the Compound personage, whom they be¬ 
lieved successively to appear by transmigration: at the commencement of 
every mundane system and to perform anew each action which he had al¬ 
ready performed. It ik hot unworthy of observation, that the Indian Siva, 

One Of whose forma is that of the offerer up Of a Sacrifice, is frequently re¬ 
presented, perhaps in allusion to the mode in which Adam was cloathed by 
the Deity, as dad'fft the skin Of k beast; and that the votaries of Bacchus, 
during the celebration of MS frantic Orgies, Were arrayed in the skins of 
lawns.* Siva at least, and Bacchus, were equally the great transmigrating 
fhther, with whom the rite of sacrifice commenced at the Opening of every 
hew world. 

Such then, equally according to Scripture and pagan tradition, was the 
double origin of sacrifice: and the circumstance of an animal oblation hav¬ 
ing b*en offered up nearly at the beginning both of tbe antediluvian and the 
postdiluvian world, and in each instance by him who was venerated as tbe 
great universal father, was one of tbe many parallel circumstances at the 
opening of each world, which induced the doctrine of an endless succession 
of similar mundane systems, constantly divided from one another by the in¬ 
termediate period of a general deluge. We may now proceed to consider 
the purport of the rite. 

* CMktyara Gen. ii. iff. aAtl fx. 3. . 

3m Moftr’i Hirti. Pnntti. pL xf. ind Pott6r’» 6rec. Ant. vol. i. p. 383. 
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II.. Since die rite itself is found to be equally prevalent in the rehgjoa of 
the ancient patriarchs, in that of the Israelites as ordained by die Hand of 
Moses, and in the corrupt system of idolatry which nearly overspread the 
whole face of the globe; it appears more reasonable to inquire what notions 
were entertained of its purport by those who received it, than to start a 
theory of our own devised only to buttress a fabric of preconceived opi¬ 
nions. 

1. In pursuing this inquiry I shall begin with the Gentiles : but I must 
not omit previously to observe, that so thoroughly has die subject been ex¬ 
hausted, and so very ably has it been treated, by an excellent modern writer, 
that, with the exception of a small portion of additional matter, I have, 
little more to do than to avail myself of his learning and industry.' 

Some have contended, that sacrifices ought to be considered only in the 
light of gifts, with which a suppliant inferior approaches his acknowledgjed 
superior. Allowing for a moment that to a certain extent they may be thus 
estimated, still we must obviously inquire with what sentiments the heathens 
offered these supposed gifts to their deities. 

Now their whole sacrificial phraseology is built upon the predominant 
idea, that it was necessary to propitiate the gods, and that such propitia¬ 
tion was best effected by shedding the blood of a devoted victim. Thus we 
read of appeasing the wrath of the deities with bulls and with lambs, with 
sprinklings and w ith oblations, with blood and with slaughter. Thus also 
we are told, that human sacrifices were offered up for the express purpose 
of obtainiug pardon from the gods, and that the worshippers hoped to en¬ 
sure their peace with heaven by shedding the blood of such victims. And 
thus we meet with the phrase of expiating a crime ; and sometimes find the 
analogous idea, that there might be wickedness of so black a die as to be 
utterly incapable of any expiation. 1 


1 The parts of Dr. Magee’s Work on atonement and sacrifice, to which 1 here acknowledge 
my obligation, are No. v, xxxiii, liv, lv, Iviii, lxi, lxii, lxiii, Ixiv. 

* Horn. Iliad, lib. i. ver. 386. lib. ii. ver. 550. Hesiod. Oper. et dier. eer. 338. Hor. lib. 
ii. sat. 3. ver. 206 . lib. i. od. 2. v«r. 29 . od. 28. ver. 31. Cicer, da oat door. lib. iii. c. 6. 
bit. llal. lib. iv. ver. 768. Justin, lib. xviii. c. 6. *Luc|p. Phan. lib. i. ver. 443. Virg. 
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Agreeable to the received phraseology was the uniformly adopted prac-*®**’ rm; 
tice. As the prevailing notion was, that without the effusion of blood the 
gods could not, or would not, forgive the offences of men; so there perhaps 
has been no people upon the face of the earth, which has not at one period 
or another been addicted to sacrifices both human and bestial, sacrifices ex¬ 
pressly offered up for the purpose of propitiating the angry deities. Ani¬ 
mal oblations have never been discontinued by any pagan nation, so long 
as it retained tlie profession of Paganism : and, though human victims more 
or less ceased to be slaughtered in polished and civilized communities; yet 
perhaps in no idolatrous region were the bloody rites, which required such 
sacrifices, wholly unknown. The Ethiopians, the Phenidans, the Scythians, 
the Celts, (be Egyptians, the Chinese, the Persians, the Hindoos, the 
Greeks, the Latins, the Carthaginians, the Canaanites, the Arabians, the 
Cretans, the Cyprians, die Rhodians, the Africans, the Mexicans, the Pe¬ 
ruvians, and the recently discovered islanders of the great Pacific ocean; 
all these either are, or have been, polluted with the abomination of human 
sacrifice; polluted with it, from an express persuasion, that the anger of the 
gods might thus be averted from their worshippers, and that their favour 
might thus be most effectually procured.* 

If then we at all allow, that the sacrifices of the pagans ought to be con¬ 
sidered in the light of gifts: we must likewise allow, that they were gifts 
made under the impression of fear, that they were gifts which presupposed 
the wrath of tlie gods, that they were gifts whidi propitiated the indignation 
of the offended deities only by the destruction of the offered victim. And 
this will further compel us to allow, that, for some reason or other, man was 


.Eneid. lib. ii. ver. 116 . Liv. Hist. lib. vii. c. 2. Macrob. Saturn, lib. iii.c. 5. See Magee 
on the atonement. No. v. 

* Heliod. iEtbiop. lib. x. p. 465. Euseb. Prasp. Evan. lib. i. c. 10. Herod, lib. iv. c. 62 . 
Caesar. Comment, lib, vi. c. l6. Plut. dc kid. p. 380. Diod. Bibl. lib. i. p. 79- Martin. Hist. 
Sin. lib. iii. p. 75. Herod, lib. i. c. 132. lib. vii. e. 113, 114. Asiat. Res. vol. i. p. 265. 
Macrob. Saturn, lib. i. c. 7- p> 153. Porph. de Abstin. lib. ii. f 54, 55, 56, 57* Levit. xx. 
23. Acost. Hist, of Ind. p. 379* Anton, de Sol. and Claeig. Hist, of Mex. lib.vi. c. 18,19, 
20. Cook’s Vo jag. See Magee No. v. See also Cooke’s lnq. into the patriarch, and druid*, 
td. p. 66. * 
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*•"* “* supposed by the Gentiles to be at enmity with the gods; and that the gods 
themselves were thought to be so much delighted with the shedding of blood 
either human or bestial, as freely to remit their indignation against man 
when thus propitiated. How they came to entertain such opinions, and 
what led them to connect together in the way of cause and effect the slaugh¬ 
ter of an unoffending viclim and the propitiation of their gods, things which 
in themselves have no obvious or natural connection : how such notions as 
these originated, is another question; I am at present simply concerned 
with the matter of fact 

The pagans then offered up their sacrifices, whether we choose to call 
them gifts or not, under the manifest impression, that their gods required 
propitiation, and they might be propitiated by the shedding of blood : we 
have next to learn, in what precise manner they believed the propitiation to 
be effected and the wrath of the deities averted. Now this manner, if 
we may argue from the avowed intention of some sacrifices to the implied 
intention of others which bear a perfect outward resemblance to them, was 
as follows: the wrath of the gods and the consequent necessity of propitia¬ 
tion being assumed as indisputable circumstances, the animal or person sa¬ 
crificed was devoted in the stead of the sacrificer ; and the indignation, 
which would otherw ise have descended upon the sacrificer, now descending 
upon the substituted victim, was thought to be appeased and entirely turned 
away from the former by the death and sufferings of the latter. In short, 
the victim was considered not so much in the light of a gift, as of a proxy: 
it was supposed to stand in the place of the offerer, and to endure in his 
room'those penalties which he must otherwise have endured : its pangs, by 
which the deity was propitiated, were deemed purely and properly vi¬ 
carious. 

That such was the leading idea of the pagans with respect to sacrifice, 
might almost be inferred from their ordinary phraseology, which has already 
been noticed: for, though arguing from the waft cf iMBwhh each other, ~» 
simple gift might not unnaturally be deemed d 
it is hard to say, why the utter destruci 
of presenting it should be thought 
deity than its carefulprestroulk 
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bis anger spent itself upon the slaughtered victim rather than upon the ciur.vni, 
trembling sacrificer. But we are not left to draw inferences, the propriety, 
or at least the certainty, of which might be disputed: there are on record 
■positive declarations, which can neither bp misunderstood nor explained 
away. And those declarations are not confined to a single country: we 
alike meet with them in various regions the most widely separated from each 
other. 

The opinion of the Druids respecting the efficacy of human sacrifices was 
built entirely, as we learn from Cesar, on their supposed ticariousness. 

Unless the life of man were given in exchange for theforjeited life of man, 
they believed that the deity of the immortal gods could not otherwise be 
appeased. 1 

Such also was the doctrine of the Gothic or Scythic Scandinavians. 

Having laid it down as a principle, that the effusion of the blood of animals 
appeased the anger of the gods, and that their justice turned aside upon the 
victims those strokes which were destined for men ; they extended the same 
theory to the shedding of human blood.* In liouour of the mystical num¬ 
ber three, a number deemed peculiarly dear to heaven as being the uum- 
ber of the Indo-Scythic Trimurti or great triplicated deity, every ninth 
month witnessed the groans and dying struggles of nine unfortunate victims. 

The fatal blow having been struck, the lifeless bodies were consumed in the 
sacred fire which was kept continually burning; while the blood was sprink¬ 
led, partly upon the surrounding multitude, partly upon the trees of the 
hallowed grove, and partly upon the images of the gods.’ 

Such likewise was the opinion of the Egyptians in the days of Herodotus. 

Having led to the altar the animal destined and marked for the purpose, 
they kindled afire . A libation of wine was then poured upon the altar: the 
god was solemnly invoked: and the victim was killed. Afterwards they cut 
off hit head, and took the skin from the carcase: but upon,the head they 
heaped many imprecations. Such, as had a market-place at hand, carried it 

■ Csesar. Comment, lib. vi. c. if. 

* Mallet’s North. Ant. vol. i. c. 7. 

* Mallet’s North. Ant. vol. i. c. 7» Olai Majpii Hist. lib. iii. e. J. 
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««* n. there, and sold it to the Greek traders: if they had not thisopportunity of 
disposing of it, they threw it into the river. The mode, in which they im¬ 
precated the head, was by wishing, that, whatever evil menaced either the 
sacrificers in particular or Egypt in general, it might fall upon that head. 
This ceremony respecting the head of the slaughtered animal, and this cus¬ 
tom of pouring a libation of wine upon the altar, was indiscriminately. ob¬ 
served by all the Egyptians: in consequence of which, none of them would, 
on any account, eat of the head of a beast ; doubtless from a persuasion, 
that all the evils, w hich would have fallen upon themselves, were transferred 
to the head of their substitute the offered victim.’ 

Such again was palpably the sentiment of the Athenians and the Massi- 
lians in their remarkable annual sacrifice of a man for the welfare of the state. 
They loaded him w ith the most dreadful curses : they prayed, that the wrath 
of the gods might fall upon his devoted head, and thus be diverted from the 
rest of the citizens: and they solemnly called upon him to become their 
ransom, their salvation, and their redemption; life for life, and body for 
body. After this preliminary ceremony, they cast him into the sea as an 
offering to Neptune.* 

An exactly similar opinion prevailed among the Chinese, as may be col¬ 
lected from a circumstance recorded in the history of their emperor Ching- 
Tang. The country was visited by a drought for the space of seven succes¬ 
sive years : and, to avert the calamity, the prayers and subsequent sacrifice 
of a man were said to be required by heaven. On this the aged monarch 
offered himself as a victim: and he is described as supplicating the deity, 
that his life might be accepted as an atonement for the sins of his people, 
and that the divine wrath might pass by them and descend upon his devoted 
head. The will however is said to have been accepted for the deed, and 
the life of the prince was not required: yet both the demand and the offer 
sufficiently shew, that the essence of sacrifice was believed to be its vica¬ 
riousness.’ . 


' Herod, lib. ii. c. 3 9 . 

1 Hesycb. Lex. et Suid. Lex. voc. tefi^n-wa, xatafpa. 
3 Martin. Hist. Sin. lib. iii, p. 75. 
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Suchi alio mast have been the opinion of the Phenicians, as we may c<rt- CHAP * T,,, ‘ 
lect both from the story of their god Cronus or II, and from the prefatory 
remarks with which that story is introduced. It seems very evidently to have 
been founded in the first instance on the intended sacrifice of Isaac: but 
the whole narrative, as given by Eusebius, proves it to have been an exem* 
plification of the doctrine of vicariousness. We are told by this author, 

•peaking of the Phenicians, that it was an established custom among the 
ancients, in any calamitous or dangerous emergency, for the rulers of the 
state to offer up, in prevention of the general ruin, the best beloved of their 
children, as a ransom paid to the avenging demons. We are further told, 
that they, who were thus devoted, were devoted mystically. And we are 
finally presented with an instance of this sacrificial redemption, the one 
being a ransom for tlie many, in the case of II or Cronus; who, when the 
nation was endangered by a perilous war, dressed up his son in the emblems 
of royalty, and offered him as a victim on an altar specially prepared for that 
purpose.' Here the mystic sacrifice of the son was plainly designed to 
avert the wrath of the gods from the nation at large, and to transfer it to 
the head of the substituted victim; who, by suffering in his own person 
what would otherwise have fallen upon the people, became the price of their 
redemption from punishment. 

There is a closely parallel case recorded in Scripture, which proves that 
a similar notion must have been familiar to the Moabites. When the king 
of that nation was endangered by the successful progress of the Israelites, 
he devoted his eldest son as a burnt offering; hoping, that the wrath of the 
gods might descend upon the head of the substituted victim, rather than 
upon himself and bis people/ 

The same idea must also have prevailed in Peru : for, to say nothing of 
the two hundred children who were annually sacrificed for the health of the 
Ynca, we are informed by Acosta, that, in cases of sickness, it was usual 
for a Peruvian to offer up bis son to Virachoca, beseeching him to spare 
his life and to be satisfied with the blood of his child. We may equally 

1 Euseb. Prep. Ena. lib. i. c. 10. lib. W. c. if. 

* S King* iii. tf. 
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book if. trace it in the sentiment; which caused the Athenian Codrus, the Theban 
Meneceus, and the Roman Decii, to devote themselves to the infernal gods 
for the redemption of their respective countries And we may finally ob¬ 
serve it exemplified, in the most decisive terms, by the remarkable phraseo¬ 
logy which pervades the Sanguinary Chapter of the Hindoo Calica Punui. 
The sacrificer of a human victim is directed to address him, previous to his 
slaughter, in the following words. O best of men / O most auspicious t O 
thou, who art an assemblage of all the deities, and most exquisite ! Bestow 
thy protection on me. Save me, thy devoted. Save my sons, my cattle, 
and kindred. Preserve the state, the ministers belonging to it, and all 
friends : and, as death is unavoidable, part with thy life. doing an act of 
benevolence. Bestow upon me, O most auspicious, the bliss which is obtained 
by the most austere devotion, by acts of charity, and by performance of 
religious ceremonies: and, at the same time, O most excellent, attain su¬ 
preme bliss thyself. May thy auspices, O most auspicious, keep me secure 
from Racshasas, Pisachos, terrors, serpents, bad p>inces, enemies, and 
other evils: and, death being inevitable, charm Bhagarati in thy last 
moments by copious streams of blood spouting from the arteries of thy fleshy 
neck.' 

In short, the theory of the vicariousness of sacrifice is by various ancient 
writers so explicitly maintained, that there cannot be a doubt of such being 
the received doctrine of the pagans. The word pe> ipsema, which was used 
to describe the nature of the annual human sacrifice of the Athenians that I 
have already noticed, is defined by Hesychius, as meaning life for life' 
The parallel term piaculum is used by Plautus in such a manner, as neces¬ 
sarily to involve the idea of vicarious suffering} Ovid describes the pur¬ 
port and intention of a sacrifice, by intimating, that the heart of the victim 
was hoped to serve as a substitute for the heart of the offerer, its fibres for 


1 Asiat. Res. vol. v. p. 979 , 380. 

* Ha «pU— a.' la ana|ajpii 
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hie fibres, its life for his life.* And Porphyry asserts it to have been the 
general belief and tradition, deduced from the mythologic or fabulous ages, 
that animal sacrifices were resorted to in such cases as required life for 
life/ 

8. A similar idest pervades every part of the Levitical institutions. 

This is not a place to discuss the topic at large; and indeed such a dis¬ 
cussion is rendered plainly superfluous by the labours of the author, to 
•whom I have already acknowledged my obligations: I shall content myself 
therefore with adducing a single proof, that the doctrine of vicariousness was 
no less decidedly recognized by the law of Moses than in the theory of the 
pagan sacrificers. 

In the case of the scape-goat, the transfer of the iniquities of the whole 
congregation to the substituted animal is expressly declared to have been re¬ 
presented by the scenical action of the high-priest laying, them, as it were, 
upon its head : so tlrnt, when the ceremony of imposition of hands had 
been duly performed, the goat was considered as bearing upon him all the 
transgressions of the Israelites.’ 

Here then we have the rite of the priest's imposition of hands upon the 
head of an animal authoritatively explained to denote the transfer of situ 
from the people to their substitute : consequently, when we find this cere¬ 
mony used in sacrifice, we can be at no loss to understand its import. Now, 
to omit other instances, we are told in the description of the sacrifice of¬ 
fered by Hezckiab, that the object of it was to make atonement for all 
Israel, and that the mode of offering it. was by the imposition of hands pre¬ 
vious to the slaughter of the animals which were devoted as a sin-offering. 4 
Such being the formula , there is no room for mistaking the purport of the 
whole ceremony. The sacrifice itself was expiatory or piacular: for, agree¬ 
ably to the general declaration of the apostle that without shedding of blood 
tiiere was no> remission of sins, we are informed, that it was a sin-offering, 

1 Cor pro corde prtcor, pro fibris tumite fibres* 

Hanc animam vobU pro meliore dam us. 

Ovid. Fast. lib. vi. w. 161. 

1 Porph. dc Abilin, lib. in $ 

9 Levit. xvi. 21, 22. 4 1 Chron. x\ix. 23* 
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*°°* 1,1 and that the design of it was to make atonement for the people. And the 
specific manner of its operation was decidedly according to the principles of 
vicariousness : for the imposition of hands forms a part of the ceremony; 
and we are positively told, that such imposition represented the transfer of 
sin from the Israelites to the substituted animal. In short, the whole rite, 
with Its attendant ceremonial, is palpably analogous to those peculiar sa¬ 
crifices of the Egyptians and Athenians, which have already been noticed. 
The sins of the community were alike, in each case, supposed to be trans¬ 
ferred to the appointed victim: and that victim, thus bearing the iniquities 
of others, was devoted to death in the room of those whom it repre¬ 
sented. 

3. Such accordingly is the light, in which the ordinance of sacrifice has 
justly been understood by the Israelites themselves. 

. Abarbanel, in the introduction to his Commentary on Leviticus, repre¬ 
sents the ceremony of imposition of hands upon the head of the victim, as 
a symbolical translation of the sins of the offender upon the head of the 
sacrifice.' And, agreeably to this theory, was the ordinary practice of h» 
countrymen. When a person presented his sacrifice, he was directed to 
say; O God, I have sinned, I have done perversely, / have trespassed be¬ 
fore thee, and have done so and so. Lo ! now I repent, and am truly sorry 
for my misdeeds. Let this victim be my expiation. The last words were 
accompanied by the action of laying hands on the head of the victim, and 
they were considered by the Jews to be equivalent to this : Let the evils, 
which injustice should have fallen on my head, light upon the head of this 
victim .* Thus Baal Aruch says, that, wherever the expression, Let me be 
another's expiation, is used, it is the ■ same as if it had been said, Let me 
be put in his room, that I may bear his guilt: and this again is equivalent 
to saying. Let this act, whereby I take on me his transgression, obtain far 
him his pardon. Thus also Solomon Jarchi says, Let us be your expia¬ 
tion, signifies, Let us be put in your place, that the evil, which should 
have fallen upon you, may all light on us. And in the same manner 


1 A barb, cited by Magee No. xxxix. 

* Outram, de Sacr. lib. i. c. 22. § 5, 6, 9. apud Magee No. xxxix. 
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the formula is explained by Obadias de Bartenora and other learned »“• 
Jews. 1 

Similar to this is the mode, in which the burnt offerings and sacrifices 
for sin are understood by the Rabbinical writers. Thus Nachmanides re¬ 
marks, that it was right, that the offerer's own blood should be shed and his 
body burnt: but that the Creator, in his mercy, hath accepted this victim , 
from him, as a vicarious substitute and an atonement ; that its blood should 
be poured out instead of his blood, and its life stand in place of his life. 

Thus also Isaac Ben-Arama observes, that the offender, when he beholds 
the victim, on account of his sin, slain, skinned, cut in pieces, and burnt 
with fre upon the altar, should reflect, that thus he must have been treated) 
had not God in his clemency accepted this expiation for his life. Thus again 
David de Poiuis pronounces the victim to be the vicarious substitute for 
the offerer. And thus Isaac Abarbanel affirms, that the offerer deserved, 
that his blood should be poured out and his body burnt for his sins; but 
that God, in his clemency, accepted from him the victim as his vicarious 
substitute and expiation, whose blood was poured out in place of his blood, 
and whose life a as given in lieu of his life' 

To these testimonies may properly, be subjoined the remarkable account 
of the expiatory sacrifice of a cock by the modern Jews, as detailed by 
Buxtorf. Each father of a family begins the ceremony, by stepping forth 
into the midst of the assembly with a cock in his hands, and by repeating 
certain appropriate texts from Scripture. Then he thrice strikes the cock 
against his head, and at each blow exclaims; May this cock be accepted in 
exchange for me, may he succeed to my place, may he be an expiation fur. 
me! On this cock death shall be inflicted, but to me and to all Israel there 
shall be a fortunate life. Amen. Afterwards, placing his hands upon the 
victim, he slays him. Then, drawing the skin tight round the neck, he 
mentally confesses, that be himself was worthy of strangulation, but that he 
substituted aud offered the cock in his own room. Next he cuts its throat 
with a knife, silently reflecting, that he was thus worthy- of being slain 
with the sword. Next he violently dashes the carcase on the ground, ta 


1 Sec Magee No. xxxiii. 
Pag. Idol. 


* See Magee No. xxxiii. 
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*Aor tt. denote that he was worthy of being stoned to death. Lastly he roasts it 
with fire, to intimate that be deserved the punishment of burning. And 
thus, by these several actions, the idea was conveyed, that the cock under¬ 
went four sorts of death in the place of the Jews, being accepted as their 
representative and substitute. 1 

4. As the very same sentiments respecting the design of sacrifice pre¬ 
vailed both among the Israelites and the pagans, and as the origin of the 
rite itself may clearly be traced even to the first age of the world, it seems 
inevitably to follow, that a similar opinion of its purport must have been 
entertained by the early patriarchs : for, since the rite, whether adopted by 
'the Gentiles or the Israelites, was borrowed from a common source,, and 
since they both attributed precisely the same efficacy to it; it is incredible, 
that their patriarchal predecessors should yet have thought quite differently 
on the subject. With this conclusion the history of the first-recorded sacri¬ 
fice, as illustrated by the inspired author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
will be found exactly to agree. 

(1.) In the traditions of the Gentiles, confirmed by the testimony of 
Holy Writ itself, we have seen, that the origin of the rite is to be deduced 
from the two successive great fathers Adam and Noah, each of whom was 
the earliest sacrificer in his own peculiar world. But, though such was its 
origin in practice , we cannot reasonably stop here and pronounce it to be a 
mere human institution, which was first excogitated by Adam and after¬ 
wards revived by Noah. The sacrifice of Abel, when viewed in all its 
bearings, necessarily, so far as I can judge, presupposes the divine institu¬ 
tion of the rite. Why should that righteous man have imagined, that he 
could please the Deity, by slaying a firstling lamb, and by burning it upon 
an altar? What connection is there between the means and the end? 
Abel could not but have known, that God, as a merciful God, look no 
pleasure in the sufferings of the lamb. How then are we to account for 
his attempting to please such a God by what abstractedly is an act of 
cruelty? Would any man under his circumstance*, wholly uuauthorized 
by the Deity and acting solely according to the dictates of his own imagin- 


' Baxtorf. Synag. Judaic, p. 509—512. a pud Magee. 
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•lion, have ever attempted in so unlikely and unpromising a manner to ac- ««**. nu. 
complish his purpose? Had he received no previous intimation to tfc# 
contrary, might he not have naturally concluded, that 6uch an act, instead 
of being pleasing, would be highly offensive, to God ? How then came hi 
to venture upon the commission of an act, in itself so singular and so little 
likely to be grateful to his beneficent Creator ? Are we not almost com* 
pelled to suppose, that his oblation was not an unauthorized act of wiU~ 
worship; but that be had previously been taught , and consequently tba£ 
be was fully assured, that on some account or other the act would please 
God ? Granting however, wbat scarcely can be granted consistently with 
reason and probability, that the saciifice of Abel was no better than an un¬ 
authorized act of will-worship, and that most unaccountably be stumbled 
upon a mode of pleasing God which abstractedly he might have guessed 
to be much more likely to displease him : granting all this, how are we- to 
account for the circumstance, that an- act, which when thus considered was 
manifestly an act of rash and unwarrantable presumption, should after all 
most strangely prove acceptable to the Deity? We can only account for k 
by the supposition, that one of the most decided acts of will-worship that 
can well be imagined might yet prove acceptable to God; and might not 
only prove acceptable to him in a single instance, but that it might even be 
afterwards adopted by him into the ritual which be appointed for his chosen 
people. Such a supposition however directly contradicts the positive de¬ 
claration of Christ, that it is vain to worship God by teaching for doctrines 
the mere unauthorized commands of erring men.' Hence it is evident* 
that, if the sacrifice of Abel bad been an act of will-worship, it could atot 
for that very reason have been pleasing to God. But it was pleasing to 
God: therefore it could not have been an act of will-worship. Conse¬ 
quently, since it was not an act of will-worship, it must have been of divine 
institution.* 

* Mark vii. f. 

* This argument is used by Hallet: and he esteems it so conclusive, that he does not 
hesitate to pronounce it a demonstration of the divine institution of sacrifice. AbtVs sacri- 
Jtce, says he, could not have been acceptable, if it bad not been of divine appointment, 
according to that obvious maxim of all true religion, In vain do they worship God, teaching 
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Sacrifice being thus in Ihe first instance a divine ordinance, we have to 
inquire, why the oblation of Abel was acceptable and the oblation of Cain 
not acceptable to God, since they both equally sacrificed. This inquiry 
will serve to establish the opinion, which has already been advanced, that 
precisely the same sentiments respecting the nature and efficacy of sacrifice 
were entertained both by tbe early patriarchs, the Gentiles, and the 
Israelites: in other words, that they all equally held the doctrine of vica¬ 
rious expiation. But, if this doctrine were held from the beginning, then the 
conclusion seems to be inevitable; that, since sacrifice itself was a divine 
institution, the accompanying and explanatory doctrine was a divine revela¬ 
tion : that is to say, the Almighty was pleased to declare, that on some 
account or other man stood in need of vicarious expiation to reconcile him 
to his Maker. 

(2.) It is an established maxim of Scripture, by which alone we are 
taught the witl of God,, that without shedding of blood there is no remission 
of sins. 1 Now the sacrifice of Abel consisted of the firstlings of his flock, 
while, the sacrifice of Gain was composed of the produce of the earth: and 
we are told, that the former was accepted, but that the latter was rejected. 
This different fate of the two oblations is best explained by the grand 
sacrificial maxim: the offering of Abel was accepted, because blood was 
shed, and because expiation was thus made by a transfer of the sins of the 
sacrificer to the victim agreeably to the tenor of the divine institution; the 
offering of Cain was not accepted, because blood was not shed, because no 
vicarious expiation was made, and because the offering itself not being 
agreeable to the divine institution was in reality a mere act of will-worship. 

for doctrines the commandments of men. Thus Abel must have worshipped God in vain, had 
his sacrificing been merely a commandment of his father Adam or an invention of his own. 
And, to make this matter more evident, why do we not now offer up a bullock, a sheep, or a 
pigeon, as a thank-offering after any remarkable deliverance, or as an evidence of our apprehen¬ 
sions of the demerit of sin f The true reason is, because we cannot know that God will accept 
such will-worship, and so conclude that we should herein worship God in vain. As Abel then 
did not sacrifice in vain, it was not will-worship, but a divine appointment. Hallet on Heb. 
xi. 4. cited by Magee. 

* Heb. ix. 22. 
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The righteousness of Abel, in short, consisted in a steady adherence to the Tm * 
precise mode of sacrifice as it had been first appointed immediately after the 
fall, and in a firm belief in the accompanying explanatory revelation without 
any presumptuous questioning of the fitness of such an ordinance: the essen¬ 
tial guilt of Cain consisted in a daring departure both from the form of the 
divine institution and from the doctrine expressively shadowed out by that 
form. Like not a few in modern days, he could discern no propriety in 
connecting the forgiveness of sins with the effusion of blood. He argued, he 
disbelieved, and he disobeyed. He attempted to convert an expiatory 
sacrifice into one that was purely euckaristic: or perhaps he reasoned, that 
the wrath of God, granting that man was not altogether immaculate, might 
just as well be appeased by the burning of vegetables as by the burning of a 
slaughtered lamb. His offering accordingly, being a palpable act of daring 
will-worship tinged largely with a spirit of unsubmissive infidelity, was re¬ 
jected : but God nevertheless condescended, both to point out the ground of 
its rejection, and to lead him to what alone could be deemed a proper 
sacrifice. If thou doest veil, shalt thou not be accepted f If thou doett 
not well, a sin-offering coucheth at the door.' That is to say. If thou 
const lay claim to perfect and undeviating innocence, thou shalt surely be 
accepted on the score of thy own righteousness ; for, in that case, no pro¬ 
pitiatory sacrifice is necessary: but, if thy conscience accuse thee of much 
evil, as it certainly must do, a remedy is still provided. Thou must bring 
an offering for thine iniquity to appease my wrath: but it must be such an 
offering as / have myself appointed. Thy bloodless vegetable sacrifice / 
cannot accept. Bring, like thy brother, a firstling lamb to make expiation 
for thine offences ; agreeably to the rite, which I instituted of ter the trans¬ 
gression f thy parents: and it mil in no raise be refused. Lo, the victim 

* Gen. iv. 7. It h well obamed by Mr. Parkhtmt, that the word pi lignifie* to couch 
or lie like a beast; and that, in this passage, the verb, although iii the masculine form, has the 
feminine substantive SWOT for its subject. Such a construction shews, that not sin, bat a 
sin-offering, is intended : for the masculine verb agrees with the masculine name of the anim al 
covertly alluded to by the name of a stn-efertng, which word in the Hebrew is feminine; a 
manner of construction not uncommon in that language. See Parkhurst’s Heb. Lex, Vox 
HOT. 
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** M “• is ready! An animal , proper to be a sin-offering , even now coucheth at the 
door. Thy brother's sacrifice was accepted , because it was the oblation of 
such an animal. Imitate his example; seek not to be wiser than thy 
Maker: and then thy sacrifice shall not be rejected with disdain. 

This is the natural and consistent mode of understanding the relation of 
Moses, when a phrase, ill-rendered in our common English version sm 
Ueth at the door , is more intelligibly translated, as it certainly ought te be 
translated, a sin-offering coucheth at the door: and it is both confirmed by 
a brief observation of St. Paul, and receives from it additional illustration. 
BY FAITH, says he, Abel offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice than 
Cain. 1 What constituted the acceptableness of one sacrifice then, and the 
unacceptableness of the other, was FAITH, and WANT OF FAITH : anti 
the faith of Abel was of such a description as led him to devote a more 
excellent, or rather (as the original word properly denotes) a more full or 
more ample , sacrifice than his brother. Now faith, in general, must have 
some definite object proposed to it: and faith, as exemplified in any 
particular instance, must be so understood as not to contradict the obvious 
context of the instance so adduced. If then the offering of Abel were 
merely the invention of unauthorized will-worship; it is difficult to say, 
wherein his faith consisted: because, in the language of Scripture, faith has 
always relation to some revealed communication of God. And if, on the 
other hand, the modes of sacrifice adopted by each brother had been equally 
of divine primeval institution; it is no less hard to determine, why Abel 
should be said to have had faith, and Cain (by necessary implication) not to 
have had faith: because the very act of offering involves a persuasion that 
the oblation would be accepted. Had not Cain believed in a general way, 
that his sacrifice would be as grateful to God as AMs, he would plainly 
not have offered it at all: for the mere circumstance of offering it ne¬ 
cessarily implies this sort of belief. Ot such faith then, whether well or ill 
founded, Cain possessed as large a share as Abel. Consequently, this mere 
general persuasion cannot be the distinctive faith intended bytheapwtife: 
because that was a faith, which Abel had, and which Cain had Mtt, 


' Hcb. xi. 4. 
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Of what nature then was the faith of Abel, which is attributed to him by CUAI> * v,,l> 
St Paul? We find it distinguished by two characteristics: it induced him 
to offer to God a more full or more ample sacrifice than Cain ; and it was 
analogous, as appears from the general context, to the faith of all the other 
ancient patriarchs. 

With regard to the first, since the sacrifice of Abel was more full than 
that of Cain, it must have comprehended something which the other did not 
comprehend. But the precise point wherein they differed was this: in the 
sacrifice of Abel the blood of a victim was shed; in the sacrifice of Cain no 
blood was shed: consequently, the effutkm of blood, being the precise thing 
which the one comprehended and which the other did not comprehend, must 
have been that which made the one sacrifice more full or more ample than 
the other. Now it was by faith that Abel offered this more full sacrifice 
than that of Cain. The faith therefore of Abel must have been displayed in 
the precise point of shedding the blood of a victim; because in this poiot 
only was his sacrifice more full than that of his brother. 

With regard to the second characteristic, the faith of Abel is spoken of as 
being analogous to the faith of all the other patriarchs. But their faith, as 
celebrated by the apostle, is clearly a prospective faith in Christ, who in due 
season should redeem mankind by his one oblation of himself once offered.* 

The faith therefore of Abel was a prospective faith in the sacrifice of the 
Messiah. 

Thus it appears, that the faith of Abel was displayed at once in shedding 
the blood of an expiatory victim, and in relying upon the efficacy of the yet 
future expiatoiy sacrifice of Christ. When these two particulars are viewed, 
thus palpably in immediate connection with each other, I see not what 
inference we can draw from them except this: that the bloody sacrifice of 
Abel’s victim, and the bloody sacrifice of Christ, had a common end; that, 
as the sacrifice of Abel’s victim was expiatory (a conclusion, to which we bad 
previously been brought), the sacrifice of Christ was likewise expiatory; 
and that, as the faith of Abel was both specially displayed in shedding the 


* See particularly Heb. xi. S, 9, 10,11, IS, 17, IS, 19, 34, S6, IS, Sft 40. and xii. 1, J, 
viewed in connection. 
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mo« n. blood of bis victim and was likewise exercised on the sufferings of the future 
redeemer, the slaughter of the victim and the death of Christ stood in some 
sort of mutual relation. 

III. Such a conclusion as this being inevitably drawn, so far as I can 
judge, from the language of the apostle considered as explanatory of the nar¬ 
rative of Moses, we are next led to inquire into the nature of that mutual 
relation, which subsists between the two piacular sacrifices of Abel’s victim 
and the promised Messiah. 

Now reason itself may teach us, independent of revelation, that the sins 
of man cannot really be transferred to an animal victim, and that the 
slaughter of an unintelligent beast can possess no proper inherent efficacy 
towards the expiating of transgression. But on this point revelation is not 
silent, either under the Law or under the Gospel. The sacrifices of animals, 
when rested on as intrinsically piacular, are declared to be vain and 
abominable: and we are expressly assured, that it is not possible, that the 
blood of bulls and of goats should take away sin. 1 Yet, notwithstanding these 
assertions, we are taught even in Scripture itself, that expiation was the end 
of animal sacrifices: and we know, that such a belief prevailed alike among 
the Gentiles, the Israelites, and the ancient patriarchs. This being the case, 
since animal sacrifices are not intrinsically piacular, since they were never¬ 
theless ordained by God from the beginning, since a piacular virtue has in 
all ages and countries been attributed to them, and since the opinion has 
been sanctioned by the voice of revelation itself: we can only conclude, to 
avoid a palpable contradiction, that their piacular efficacy was not real but 
figurative; that they were expiatory, solely as shadowing out a proper ex¬ 
piation ; and that, since the bloody sacrifice of an animal, and the predicted 
Messiah, stood (as we collect from the apostle) immediately associated in 
the faith of Abel, the sacrifice of that animal, and thence all other sacrifice^ 
ought to be deemed (what divines call) typical of the sacrifice of Christ. 

- Such in fact is the reasoning, and such the conclusion, of St. Paul in ht& 
epistle to the Hebrews: and the result of the whole investigation will be^ 
that the widely-prevailing notion of the expiatory virtue of sacrifice orv^. 


’ Isaiah i. 11, 12, IS. Ilcb. x. 4. 
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gmated from the circumstance of the rite having been first ordained by God 
to prefigure the mode and intent of the mysterious piacular sacrifice of the 
redeemer. 

1. I think there is reason to believe, that the patriarchs understood, 
though darkly and imperfectly, that the promised liberator, who was 
destined to bruise the head of the serpent while the poisonous reptile should 
bruise his heel, would become a victim to expiate the sins of mankind by 
bearing in their stead the whole weight of almighty wrath. 

Some such idea must have been suggested to the mind of Abraham by 
the enjoined, though interrupted, sacrifice of his son ; provided only that be 
was aware, that the whole transaction was what the apostle styles a figure or 
parable .‘ That he possessed this degree of insight into the nature of the trans¬ 
action, cannot indeed be proved from the narrative of Moses independent of 
the authoritative elucidation of St. Paul: but that elucidation seems clearly 
to presume, that he did understand its nature. He is said to have para- 
bolically devoted his son by that same faith, which he possessed in common 
with all the other patriarchs. But the faith, of which the apostle is here 
treating, is faith in a promised Redeemer. Therefore the parabolical 
sacrifice and recovery of Isaac, being connected with this faith, must also-in 
the mind of Abraham have been connected with the subject of his faith: in 
other words, they must have been viewed as exhibiting the future -sacrifice 
and recovery of him, in whose advent he believed that all nations of the earth 
would be blessed. 

With the opinion here advanced a remarkable expression, in the Phenidan 
account of the sacrifice of the only son of Cronus, most singularly coincides. 
That legend bears so close a resemblance to the history of the prevented 
sacrifice of Isaac, that, with Bochart and other writers who have discussed 
the subject, I think there can be little doubt of the former having been 
borrowed from the latter. Now we are told, that the son of Cronus, and 
all others who were devoted in a similar manner, were sacrificed MYSTI¬ 
CALLY.* Such, it seems, was the opinion of the Phenicians: and, as they 

' Heb. xi. ip. 

* K*rurpamm U oi Mt/uru MT2TUCAX. Euteb. Prop. Evaa* lib. i. c. 10. lib. hr. c. 
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. borrowed the legend from the sacrifice of Isaac, the presumption is, that the 
opinion was derived from the same source. But, if the opinion was derived from 
the same source (and it is hard to say, from what other source such an opinion 
could have been derived); then Abraham must have believed, that the whole 
transaction in which he was engaged was of a mystical nature. And, if he 
believed it to be of a mystical nature, then he must have believed, that it 
shadowed out something more than met the eye : for such is the only idea, 
which wc can attach to a mystical exhibition. This then being apparently 
Abraham’s view of the matter, I see not how we can suppose him to have 
beheld the transaction as a mystical one; unless with the eye of faith he 
looked forward through it to the death and revival of him, who on the 
present memorable occasion was typified by Isaac. And, that he did thus 
look forward, or in other words that he did consider the transaction as a 
mystical one, is not obscurely intimated by our Lord himself. Abraham, 
soys he, rejoiced to see my day: he saw it, and was glad. Now, it may be 
triced, when was it that Abraham saw what is emphatically called the day of 
Christ, except he beheld it scenically in the devoting and recovering of 
Isaac ? And, if he beheld it at that time, he must have deemed the trans¬ 
action a mystical one. But this is the very conclusion, to which we had 
previously been brought, by considering the Pbenician legend and the 
opinion attached .to it. 

2. The sentiment however itself, I mean the sentiment that piacuktr 
sacrifices only shadowed out the expiatory oblation of a nobler victim, most 
have been prior to the days of Abraham, and must have been even familiar 
to the early patriarchs both antediluvian and postdiluvian. This I gather 
from a very singular pagan notion; which cannot easily be accounted for 
on any other theory, but which on this is very readily explained. 

The notion appears with the greatest distinctness in the mythology of 
Hmdostan, but it may likewise be traced in other kindred systems. We 
have seep, that in more than one instance the predicted characteristic of the 
Messiah, his treading on the crushed head of the serpent, is ascribed to the 
great father; although he is a compound of Adam and Noah, and therefore 
a totally distinct peraonage from the Messiah. The circumstance doubtless 
originated from the humour of decorating him with every divine function^ 
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when once they elevated a mere mortal to the rank of supreme deity. 
Agreeably to this humour, I apprehend, the Hindoos represent the great 
father, under the appellation of Brahma, as being solemnly offered up in 
sacrifice by the assembled gods. He is expressly denominated a victim: 
and, by the immolation of him , which is spoken of as a primeval duty, the 
hero-gods, or deified ancestors of mankind, are said to attain heaven, where 
former gods and mighty demigods abide. Yet, even while engaged in 
sacrificing him, such was his dignity, that they worshipped the victim whom 
they immolated.' 

This idea, which may readily be accounted for on the supposition that the 
future expiatory sacrifice of the Messiah was obscurely known to the early 
patriarchs, enters into the whole theory of Hindoo oblation. The devoted 
victim, especially if he be a man, is considered as indentified with the god 
to whom he is offered: and, as such, he is, previous to his immolation, 
adored by the sacrificer; just as the hero-gods are feigned to have adored 
their nobler victim Brahma. The worship paid to him is likewise declared 
to be of a mysterious nature . 1 This sentiment exactly corresponds with dm 

* The embodied spirit, which hath a thousand heads , a thousand eyes, a thousand fast, 
stands in the human breast, while he totally -pervades the earth—That three-fold being root 
above this world—From him sprang Viraj; from whom the first man was produced: and he, 
being successively reproduced, peopled the earth—Him the gods, the demigods, named Sadhya; 
and the holy sages immolated him as a victim on sacred grass, and thus performed a solemn act 
of religion. Into how many portions did they divide this being, whom they immolated? What 
did his mouth become ? What are his arms, his thighs, and his feet, now called? His nsoutk 
because a priest: his arm was made a soldier: his thigh was transformed into a husbandmens: 
from his feet sprang the servile man—In that solemn sacrifice which the gods performed with 
him as a victim, spring was the butter, summer the fuel, and sultry weather the oblation. Sevan 
were the moats surrounding the altar ; thrice seven were the logs of holy fuel; at that sacrifice, 
which the gods performed, immolating this being as the victim. By that sacrifice the gosk w or* 
shipped this victim. Such were primeval duties; and thus did they attain heaven, when 
former gods and mighty demigods abide. Asiat. Research, vol. vii. p. 251, 252. 

* Causing the victim to face the north, let the sacrificer worship the several deities presiding 
over the deferent parts of the victim's body: let the worship be then paid to the victim himself 
by his name — O best of men ! O most auspicious ! 0 thou, who art an assemblage of all tha 
deities , and most exquisite ! Bestow thy p rotecti o n upon me; and part with iky organs qfVfo, 
doing an act of benevolence l—Thus lot tha sacrificer worship the victim. When this has been 
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the place having frequently stood there as a' sacrificer: and the scholiast chk »m. 

aptly remarks, that (Eta and every other high hill was styled the hill of 

Jupiter, because to the loftiest of the gods sacrifices ought to be offered on 

the loftiest eminences.' I am the more confirmed in this supposition, both 

by the general character of Hercules, who is certainly the great father, and 

who yet like Vishnou is described as treading on the head of the serpent; 

and likewise by finding, that the Egyptians had actually a story of his being 

led bound as a victim for tlie purpose of being sacrificed to Jupiter. He is 

said indeed to have successfully resisted the attempt to immolate him: but 

this I take to have been a corruption of the genuine legend made either by 

the Greeks or the Egyptians themselves.* 

Among this latter people we may also observe the Hindoo theory, that 
each victim represented the god to whom it was devoted. We leam from 
Diodorus, that the Egyptians sacrificed red bulls, because the sacred colour 
of Typhon was supposed to be red; and that their ancient sovereigns were 
wont, for the same reason, to immolate on the tomb or high-place of Osiris 
men of a ruddy complexion.* Hence it appears, that a resemblance between 
the god and tlie victim, so that the victim might fitly represent the god, was 
studiously aimed at: and it may W ohserved, that, by what was termed the 
mystic theocrasia, the character of Typhon finally melts into that of Osiris. 

The notion, which is so eminently conspicuous in Hindoo theology, ap¬ 
pears again with equal distinctness in the religion'of the Mexicans; and was 
doubtless, with the rest of their superstition, brought by their forefathers 
out of Asia. We are told by the Spanish historians, that they had a strange 
kind of idol, which was not an image, &ut a true man. For, when they 
took a captive, before they sacrificed him, they gave to him the name of the 
idol to which he was destined to be offered; and, in order to make the re¬ 
semblance as complete as possible, they decorated him with the same orna¬ 
ments. During the time that this mummery continued, they worshipped 
him precisely as they did the god, whom he represented. When he went 
through the streets, the people came forth to adore him, and brought their 

* Soph. Trachin. yet. 1208. Sshol. in ver. 1207* * Herod. lib. ii. c. 45. 

* Diod. Bibl. lib. i. p. 79* 
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feeing it on the spirit of God, and approaches the nature of that sole di¬ 
vinity who shines by his own effulgence .* Such is the principle, that act- 
tfates the wretched suicides who cast themselves beneath the wheels of the 
ponderous car of Jagan-Nath. This deity unites in his own person the 
triple divinity of the Hindoos ; and he is likewise the same as Buddha, in 
whom that triple divinity is similarly united. Jagan-Nath therefore, being 
One with Brahma and Fo-hi, is a victim-god : and his imitative votaries seek 
to propitiate him by themselves becoming willing victims, in hopes of thus 
being hereafter blissfully swallowed up in his essence. 

All these various instances teach us, in what sense the Phenicians es¬ 
teemed their piacular sacrifices mystical. The slaughtered victim repre¬ 
sented the victim-god, and was worshipped as his proxy: but the idea of a 
victim-god, whom the erring pagans identified with their great father, was 
apparently taken from the patriarchal belief, that he, whose heel should 
be bruised by the infernal serpent, should in fulness of time become a pia- 
colar sacrifice for the sins of the whole world. 

S. It is obvious, that expiatory oblations necessarily presuppose guilt on 
the part of the offerer: and accordingly an idea of lost integrity seems to 
have pervaded nearly the whote -w wU i, and to have entered (as we shall 
hereafter see) into the very essence of the pagan mysteries. 

Several ancient writers use very remarkable language concerning this 
point. According to Hierocles, there is a meadow of destruction and a 
meadow of truth. The desire of fleeing from the one impels the soul to¬ 
wards the other : but, stripped of her plumage, she is precipitated from it, 
and enters into an earthly body deprived of her former happy estate.* This 
deplumation of the soul he afterwards styles, in plain terms, a flight or 
apostasy from God :* and he says, that it is the same as the Platonic descent 
or lapse of the soul through some great calamity which she has experienced . 4 
Most men , he observes, arc bad; and are, by the violence of their passions, 
bowed down to the earth. But this evil they have brought upon themselves 


CllAt* TtH* 


f Instit. of Menu. chap. xii. p. 357. 

* Hieroc. in Aur. Carm. p. 254. 

* Ibid. p. 257. 


4 Ibid. p. 254. 
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■mb m. by their voluntary apostasy from God, and by that withdrawing then k 
4 ekesfrom that communion with him which they once in a pure light m- 
joyed. The reality of such a mental aRenation from the Supreme Being is 
proved by our strong tendency towards the earth: and our sole deliverance 
from this state of spiritual degradation is our return unto him. 1 Plato, in' 
* a similar, manner, speaks of the bondage of the soul; and laments, as its 
worst misfortune, that it not only disregarded its captivity, but lent its own 
assistance to rivet the chain/ He even asserts the doctrine of original sin; 
a tenet, which he probably learned from his intercourse with the Jews. The 
cause of our wickedness , says he, is derived from our parents and the con¬ 
stitution of our nature , rather than from ourselves ; so that we never re¬ 
linquish those actions, by which we imitate the primitive Jault of our first 
ancestors >.* And he tells us, that he had been informed by the wise, that 
we are now dead, and that the body is no more than the soul's sepulchre . 4 
The era, to which he ascribes the commencement of this depravation, is 
die end of the golden age or the age of innocence in Paradise : 5 that is to 
say, he ascribes it to the period where Scripture places the fall of man. 

* Ibid. p. 261 , 262 . 

* Plat. Phicd. f 33. The following are tome of the remarkable exprustions employed by 
him :—artyteus iixStisfj^yy)* — ui; a* futXirra turns 0 ttitfuvos £uXAiprru>f riy rui MtrDeti — 
• rearm ftrytmr n xcxoir xeu tryoutw tort, roure rauryti, xeu ou A oyiZrreu ears. 

* Plat. Tim. p. 103. 4 Plat. Gorg. p. 493. 

5 Plat. Polit. p. 251. 
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